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EARLSCOURT : 


A NOVEL OF PROVINCIAL LIFE, 


CHAPTER VI.—EARLSCOURT. 


Tuat excellent little work, ‘A 
Guide to Earlsport and its En- 
virons, with Notes on Elsedale 
Antiquities and Scenery’ (‘ Earls- 
port Mercury’ Office and all 
stationers), informs us that in the 
reign of Alfred a certain Norse 
Jarl named Swein sailed his pirate 
ship into the mouth of the Else, 
and having gathered together all 
that he could plunder, built for 
himself a stronghold which was 
called the Jarl’s Court, and settled 
his followers in a hamlet close to 
the natural harbour formed by the 
river as it flows into the sea, 
which henceforth went by the 
name of the Jarl’s port. To this 
ancestor the Swaynes, who were 
lords of the manor of Earlscourt 
and the lower stretches of Else- 
dale in Plantagenet and Tudor 
times, referred their origin, and 
there seems no reason why we 
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should cast discredit upon the 
belief. 

Referring to the authority 
which we have already cited, those 
who are anxious to follow the 
fortunes of the Swayne family 
through the wars of the Roses, 
and other commotions miscalled 
civil, we may mention that in the 
time of James I. the family dignity 
and possessions threatened to de- 
volve on a female; and though 
the former was unimpaired, the 
latter appear to have been con- 
siderably dilapidated. A genera- 
tion before, one of the daughters 
of Earlscourt had married John 
Colpoys, a citizen of London, who 
was fishmonger to Queen Mary of 
zealous memory, and accumulated 
a large fortune through the pious 
observances of her Court. He 
was afterwards sheriff of London 
under Elizabeth ; and his son, John 
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Colpoys also, was among the earli- 
est of her successor’s Nova Scotian 
baronets. The rising Colpoys had 
helped the declining Swaynes, un- 
til the possessions of the latter 
had been all mortgaged to the 
former; and Sir John Colpoys 
had gallantly settled the matter 
by taking the lass with the land. 
The lands of Earlscourt thus re- 
mained in the Earl’s line, although 
on the distaff side, and the Colpoys 
were as proud of their Norse pro- 
genitor as ever the Swaynes had 
been. 

From the days of Sir John 
down to the American war there 
is nothing to record of the baro- 
nets of Earlscourt. They were 
loyal to King Charles, but did not 
draw their swords for him; they 
abhorred Cromwell, especially after 
the Restoration, but never thought 
of taking up arms against him. 
They waited quietly until the 
glorious Revolution of 1688 was 
fairly effected before making up 
their minds that it was a signal 
deliverance for the country. Un- 
der the Georges they bought 
boroughs, and made themselves 
and their members a power in 
Parliament. Their politics were 
not of a decided cast, to judge 
from the way in which their in- 
fluence was cast now in one scale, 
now in another. Sir George Col- 
poys’s conduct was said to be the 
foundation of Walpole’s aphorism, 
“Every man has his price ;” but 
this is probably a slander origi- 
nating with the detractors of the 
family, of whom there have always 
been plenty. 

The services which Sir Robert 
Colpoys rendered to the State— 
he could command four votes in 
the House, besides giving his own 
—during the stormy debates on 
the American rebellion, induced 
his gracious Majesty to raise him 
to the peerage ; and he was hence- 


forth known in Earlsport, where 
a statue was erected to him, as 
“the great Lord Earlsfield,” and 
he is thus denominated in the 
‘Guide- Book.’ ‘The superficial 
persons who write histories of 
England have, however, either 
carelessly overlooked or jealously 
ignored the eminence of the first 
Lord Earlsfield. There had been 
a promise, too, of subsequent pro- 
motion to the dignity of an earl- 
dom, but when the four Earlsfield 
votes in the Lower House were 
scheduled away in the Reform 
Bill of 1832, the Earlsfield claims 
were disfranchised with them. 
Sweyn, the second Lord Earls- 
field—it was a trait not peculiar 
to the Earlsfield family that their 
names got more Norse the further 
they got away from the eponymic 
Norseman in their pedigree—the 
second Lord Earlsfield, we say, 
would have hid his head in his 
mantle, if he had worn one, at the 
national ingratitude. It was the 
doing, too, of the Whigs, whom 
he and his ancestors had always 
followed and served, and hence- 
forth the Earlsfields boasted more 
of their sacrifices in the cause of 
freedom over the Reform Bill 
than if they had given a Hamp- 
den to the field or a Sidney to the 
scaffold. 

But enough of these dryasdust 
details, which are, however, essen- 
tial to the reader’s comfort and 
understanding. Let us now make 
the acquaintance of the Earlscourt 
family at the time when events 
are about to bring us into intim- 
ate relations with its members. 
And here we may conveniently 
borrow from Sir Bernard Burke’s 
invaluable work. 


‘* EARLSFIELD, BARon (Olafe Swayne 
Colpoys), of Earlscourt, co, Siltshire, in 
the peerage of the United Kingdom, 
s. his father as fourth baron 24th May 
1850; m. January 1851 Margaret, 
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youngest daughter of Henry, third 
Earl of Beechborough, and by her (who 
died 30th September 1854) has issue a 
son— 

‘* HAROLD SwayYNE, born 13th March 
1852.” 


Turning back to the family of 
Olafe, third Lord Earlsfield, we 
find it to comprise the following 
mem bers— 

‘*T. OLAFE, his successor. 

*“TI, GreoRGE SWAYNE, 
Earlsport. 

‘* III, James; formerly a Colonel in 
the army; m. Eliza, widow of Captain 
Bolter, and has issue. 

‘*T, HENRIETTA, m. Major Firebrace, 
15th Dragoon Guards, who died Octo- 
ber 5, 1857. 

‘© 1I, DororHeEa.” 


M.P. for 


Over this latter entry in Burke, 
Lord Earlsfield could not help cast- 
ing mournful eyes. The ladies of 
Earlscourt, since the days of the 
first Lady Colpoys, had always 
been discreet and sensibly behaved 
women, and had never burdened 
the estates with such hosts of sons 
and daughters as had broken down 
the fortunes of the Swayne family. 
They always produced a male 
heir, as was their bounden duty, 
and there might perchance be two 
sons in every second or third gen- 
eration as a wise measure of 
precaution. As a rule they had 
eschewed daughters, and if one 
accidentally made her appearance, 
she either died young or strength- 
ened the family connections by a 
good marriage. But the mother 
of the present peer had not been 
so circumspect, and had reckless- 
ly presented her lord with three 
male and two female children. 
Conduct so inconsiderate, so at 
variance with the traditions of 
the family, could not fail to affect 
the filial respect which Lord Earls- 
field owed to his parent’s memory, 
especially as he himself had mainly 
to bear the burden of her domestic 
prodigality. His brothers had not 
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been successful in their respective 
careers ; his sisters had only been 
a trouble. Mrs Firebrace, who 
since the death of her husband— 
an event which the gallant major’s 
relations brought directly home to 
the lady’s temper and extrava- 
gance—had resided at Earlscourt, 
and had contributed in no small 
degree to add to the dulness and 
discomfort of the household—Mrs 
Firebrace had been a woman of 
the world, had loyally assisted 
her husband in running through 
his fortune, and had quitted so- 
ciety on his death with a reputa- 
tion that was not, as ill-natured 
people said, altogether flawless. 
She had now become exceedingly 
devout after a disagreeable fashion, 
and took great pains to make 
every one understand the saving 
change that had come over her. 
“If I had died when he died, I 
should have gone to hell with the 
major,” she was wont to remark, 
in the assured confidence that no 
such fatality was likely to over- 
take her now. It would be un- 
kind to say that Lord Earlsfield 
sometimes wished husband and 
wife had never been divided, but 
Mrs Firebrace was certainly one 
of his greatest worries; and he 
would never have had her in the 
house if another home had been 
open to her, and if he had not 
had a dread that she would be 
safer under his own eye. 
Dorothea, his younger sister, 
was an heiress in her own right, 
but to the head of the house 
she was both a trouble and a 
responsibility. Her aunt, Lady 
Pye, the East India director's 
widow, had bequeathed her large 
fortune to Dorothea Colpoys, but 
it was fettered with the condition 
that she must marry to the satis- 
faction of Lord Earlsfield ; and in 
the event of her dying a spinster, 
the money was to revert to the 
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possessor of the title. Suitors 
were not wanting, nor was the 
lady loath ; but the high standard 
of qualifications which Lord Earls- 
field had set up for his sister’s 
husband did not seem likely to 
be attained. One aspirant after 
another was dismissed on what 
Lord Earlsfield declared to be suf- 
ficient grounds ; and though Do- 
rothea fretted and wept, and mur- 
mured that her life was being sac- 
rificed for her money, she stood in 
too great awe of her elder brother 
to venture on open rebellion. 
Meanwhile she was allowed the 
full use of her fortune ; she availed 
herself of her liberty as a femme 
sole to travel about and reside 
where she pleased—and as a rule, 
any other place pleased her bet- 
ter to reside at than Earlscourt. 
Yet she chose to consider the old 
house as her home; and when she 
returned thither from her travels, 
Lord Earlsfield would mark with 
satisfaction that her fresh colour 
was fading, that wrinkles and 
crow’s - feet were beginning to 
threaten, and even cosmetics were 
being freely resorted to. If she 
could only be safely conveyed into 
unmarriageable spinsterhood, Lord 
Earlsfield would be a_ happier 
man, and his son a very much 
richer one. But Dorothea was 
yet young, comparatively speak- 
ing, and though Lord Earlsfield had 
made up his mind that she should 
not marry if he could prevent it, 
yet there still remained the possi- 
bility of some suitor turning up to 
whom no exception could be taken 
with any show of justice. To any 
one under the rank of an earl or a 
marquis Lord Earlsfield felt that 
he could righteously refuse to give 
his sister in marriage, and he was 
accordingly careful to invite no 
middle-aged bachelor or widower 
of that rank to Earlscourt while 
his sister was at home. 


As for his brothers, Lord Earls- 
field could only regard them as 
a source of unmitigated trouble. 
He tolerated George, the member 
for Earlsport, whose apathy in 
the House, impecunious habits, 
and occasional lapses from the 
paths of propriety and rectitude 
which a member of the Earlsfield 
family and a British legislator 
ought to follow, caused him con- 
stant vexation. Yet in some re- 
spects George was a necessary 
evil. It was right that Earlsport 
should be represented by a Col- 
poys; and George’s assistance 
might even be wanted to carry on 
the line, failing Lord Earlsfield’s 
own son. Lord Earlsfield did not 
intend his son to fail, and had 
made all the arrangements in his 
own mind to prevent such a 
calamity ; but he could not afford 
to altogether ignore the fact that 
Providence might order events not 
exactly in accordance with his in- 
tentions, although he, Lord Earls- 
field, almost felt that he would be 
wronging Providence by any such 
supposition. 

His feelings towards his young- 
est brother were quite different. 
From first to last he had been a 
fatal mistake. In the first place, 
he had no business to be; but 
having been, his duty was to be 
as little burden and bother to his 
family as an intruder could be. 
But Colonel James Colpoys did 
not take this view of the relation- 
ship. True, he never now turned 
up at Earlscourt, and had held no 
communication with his lordship 
since the latter had refused once 
for all to aid him with another 
penny in his difficulties. But out 
of sight was not out of mind in the 
case of Colonel Colpoys. The om- 
niscient organs that record social 
scandal had a tender regard for 
the doings of Colonel Colpoys. 
They spoke of him as “Jim Col- 
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ys,” as “the Hon’ble Jim,” or 
as ‘Colonel Jim,” in a tone of 
familiar affection, probably out of 
gratitude for the paragraphs which 
he afforded them. They informed 
Lord Earlsfield of the extent of 
his brother’s losses to a penny in 
backing Mayflower for the Oaks, 
and how the “ Hon’ble Jim” was 
conspicuous by his absence on set- 
tling day. Or, under the smart 
heading “Jim not a Joseph,” his 
lordship would read that his bro- 
ther’s differences with Sir Potiphar 
Grains were to be settled by Lord 
Penzance, and not at Ostende as 
the colonel had proposed. Or 
that the retirement of Jim Colpoys 
from Arthur’s was not unremotely 
connected with the violent al- 
tercation which Sub - Lieutenant 
Greene’s parents had raised over a 
game of hazard played there and 
its results. These facts were bad ; 
but the familiarity with which the 
journalists treated his brother’s 
name—the family name—was, in 
his lordship’s opinion, a thousand 
times worse. Great heavens! the 
idea that his brother, the brother 
of Lord Earlsfield, the great-grand- 
son of the Great Lord Earlsfield, 
the lineal descendant of Earl 
Swein, should be spoken of by 
these vulgar wretches in their pub- 
lic prints as “Jim”! It was too 
much; and Lord Earlsfield dis- 
tinctly repudiated being his bro- 
ther’s keeper any longer. Mrs 
Colonel Colpoys was, his lordship 
understood, a fitting helpmate. She 
was the widow of Captain Bolter, 
a well-known racing and gaming 
man, and her personal attractions, 
and the use she put them to, had 
led to her being known as the 
“ Decoy -duck” at Homburg and 
Baden-Baden. Yet the children of 
these people were near akin to the 
title ; and failing his own son and 
his brother George, Lord Earlsfield 
knew that the colonel’s eldest son 
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would be some day master at Earls- 
court. The idea that the main- 
tenance of the Earlsfield honours 
and dignity might devolve upon a 
branch which had never been able 
to preserve the little respectability 
which they had possessed in their 
present obscure station, would 
sometimes prey upon Lord Earls- 
field like a nightmare after reading 
those paragraphs. 

There was, however, another 
trouble of a more personal and 
deeper character at Lord Earls- 
field’s heart than the worry and 
annoyance which his brothers and 
sisters caused him. He was a 
widower, with only one son, and 
that son, people whispered, was 
mad. This Lord Earlsfield would 
never allow, but in his heart of 
hearts distressing fears of his son’s 
future were never long at rest. 
There was a thin strain of insanity 
among his late wife’s family, the 
Beechboroughs, but it had never 
manifested itself in worse phases 
than peculiarity, and violence, and 
gentlemanlike excesses, and none 
of them had ever had to be put 
under restraint. Harold Colpoys 
had from his boyhood been subject 
to fits, which only passed away to 
leave his mind for a time greatly 
obscured. The few authorities 
whom the father condescended to 
consult were not sanguine. They 
recommended a private tutor in 
preference to Eton and the uni- 
versity. The boy showed a strong 
taste for mathematics and science, 
greatly to Lord LEarlsfield’s de- 
light, who remembered that the 
Marquis of Worcester, in the 
seventeenth century, who had 
been regarded as mad, had showed 
similar predilections, and yet 
made a reputable peer, and was 
the father of a duke. An excel- 
lent tutor and companion had 
been found in the shape of a 
learned officer of Engineers, whom 








Lord Earlsfield had tempted by a 
large salary to undertake the deli- 
cate charge. Captain Carshalton 
and his pupil mostly resided on 
the Continent, travelling hither 
and thither, and taking up their 
quarters for greater or less periods 
at the chief centres of learning 
and science. Lord Earlsfield was 
greatly cheered by the good news 
of his son’s mental and physical 
progress; but now Captain Car- 
shalton had been called away to 
a valuable colonial appointment, 
and Harold must return to Earls- 
court. He was now nearly one- 
and-twenty, and could no longer be 
kept in leading-strings, if he was 
to be held as a responsible person. 

To his speedy return Lord 
Earlsfield was looking forward 
with a strange mixture of anxi- 
ety and tenderness. His love 
for his son was the soft point in 
his hard character, and he some- 
times trembled to think how 
wholly the complete fabric of 
his happiness and plans leant 
upon this somewhat frail prop. 
Lord Earlsfield loved his son with 
a father’s affection and something 
of a mother’s jealousy. He knew 
that the other members of the 
family regarded Harold with ner- 
vous apprehension on his short 
visits to the Court; and his in- 
tense affection made him suspi- 
cious that they would be pleased 
to see the future head of the 
house declared insane, and to 
enter themselves on the enjoy- 
ment of his heritage. His lord- 
ship had, however, deep - laid 
schemes of his own, which he 
never breathed to: mortal, for pre- 
venting such a contingency. All 
that was tender in Lord Earls- 
field’s nature was bound up in 
Harold, and for him there was 
no sacrifice which it would be too 
great to make. The young man 
would be rich, rich beyond the 
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majority of his equals in the 
peerage ; and though Lord Earls- 
field had saved and exacted and 
denied all his life long, he felt that, 
could the next step in the line 
be safely bridged over, the salva- 
tion would be cheap at the cost 
of all his accumulations, 

There is only one other inmate 
of Earlscourt whom we need par- 
ticularise. Why Mary Donne 
should have her home at the 
Court was a question that people 
had never been able to answer to 
their satisfaction. That her father, 
Colonel Donne, a distant cousin of 
the Colpoys family, had been the 
closest and only intimate friend of 
Lord Earlsfield’s life, that they 
had been school-fellows, and had 
sat together in the House of Com- 
mons, was held by those who 
thought they knew Lord Earls- 
field best, to be no sufficient rea- 
son for his generosity to the 
colonel’s orphan. Still less did 
it explain the fact that Mary 
Donne was the only one of the 
family who was exempted from 
Lord Earlsfield’s sternness and 
arrogance. He had even cau- 
tioned his sister, Mrs Firebrace, 
against worrying the girl with her 
austere religious views, and told 
her point-blank that if she did 
not make Miss Donne comfort- 
able, she would have to provide 
herself with another home. Mrs 
Firebrace, who had no wish to 
resign her position at Earlscourt, 
had given a grumbling assent, but 
did not dissemble her conviction 
that both her brother and Miss 
Donne would sooner or later find 
themselves in proximity with her 
late husband, of warm memory. 
And so Mary Donne, from the 
time she quitted school, had set- 
tled down at Earlscourt, the only 
glimpse of bright young life to 
be caught in its grim and cheer- 
less circle. 
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CHAPTER VII.—CLUB TATTLE. 


There are not many idle people 
in Earlsport, and the club seldom 
begins to fill up until after five 
o’clock. Then as business drops 
off in the town below, people 
crowd into the club to read the 
London morning papers, which 
are afternoon ones in Earlsport, 
to have a cigar and perhaps a 
quiet game of billiards, or a 
rubber at whist, until the time 
came to present themselves at 
their own dinner-table. There 
were no bow-windows to lounge 
at in the Earlsport Club, nor was 
there any particular want of them 
—for the building occupied a cor- 
ner in a quiet road, and looked 
across at the respectable windows 
of Messrs Sperlin Brothers, family 
grocers and wine merchants. It 
was not the fault of the club that 
it occupied such an unobtrusive 
situation, for it had both the means 
and the inclination to establish 
itself in more pretentious prem- 
ises in Earlsfield Square. But 
Lord Earlsfield had his own idea 
of the fitness of all things. He 
willingly conceded the right of the 
Earlsport citizens to be social in 
a quiet bourgeois fashion, but he 
would not be doing his duty by 
them were he to encourage osten- 
tation and extravagance. And as 
Lord Earlsfield was the owner of 
Earlsport, the club had no choice 
but to remain where it was; so, 
though his lordship had once been 
a patron, and though his name 
still figured in the list of life 
members—it had long ago been 
omitted from the trustee and com- 
mittee lists—the club as a body 
resented this exercise of terrestrial 
providence, and conceived itself to 
have a grudge against him. 

Grumblers said the coffee and 
reading rooms were little better 


than ‘Change warmed up again; 
and the smoking-room was the 
natural refuge of those who had 
no business of their own, or who 
were able to leave their mercantile 
interests behind them in their 
counting-houses. And here in a 
particular corner, round a big arm- 
chair, which in club slang was 
known as the “ seat of the scorner,” 
were wont to gather those who had 
any gossip of which to unburden 
themselves. The “ scorner’s chair” 
was sacred to Squire Horseley, who 
had once been a landed proprietor 
in the county, and who, like Abou 
Hassan, had spent first the one- 
half of his fortune, and then tied 
up the rest in a snug independ- 
ence, which he did not care to 
augment, and could not diminish. 
Like all men who are cynics more 
by profession than by tempera- 
ment, he delighted in scandal, 
and never failed to cap a bad 
construction by a worse. When 
he had hounded on the pack until 
the quarry was fairly run to earth 
and devoured, he invariably turned 
round and hunted the hunters, 
until they had little reason left 
to congratulate themselves on 
having joined the chase with him. 
Ned might have set up for a satir- 
ist had he chosen to conclude his 
talk with a moral; but he was on 
too formal terms with his own 
inner nature to dream of taking 
such a liberty with it. 

To Squire Horseley, occupying 
his usual seat with a large glass 
of vermuth -and-soda by his 
elbow, and a pipe full of strong 
and bitter tobacco, enter Charley 
Hanmer, the Alderman’s son, 
and Tom Cotts, the managing di- 
rector of the Earlsport and Baltic 
Steam Navigation Company, which 
owned a steamer running three 
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times a-year to Riga, and a fleet 
of smacks engaged in the coal 
traffic of the coasts—two persons 
of no small consequence in their 
own estimation. The Squire eyes 
them askance, relapses into his 
newspaper, and patiently waits 
for them to open their budget. 

“Beastly hot afternoon,” says 
Charley ; “and this place is stuffy 
as an oven. ‘I can smell Sperlins’ 
herrings here as well as if there 
were a barrel of them in the 
room.” 

“Don’t wonder at that; he 
buys them from your father,” 
comments the Squire, without 
raising his eyes. 

“T say, Horseley, have you 
heard that Brancepeth’s young 
hopeful has turned up again?” 
put in Cotts. “I met him as I 
was coming up to the club, ap- 
parently in full feather. I don’t 
know where he has been, or what 
he has been doing, but he must 
have come from some place where 
the art of cutting is cultivated to 
perfection. I was going to cross 
over and speak to him, when he 
showed me the cold shoulder as 
plainly as possible.” 

“There was always a deal of 
self-respect in the Brancepeth 
family,” remarks the Squire, ab- 
sently. 

*“ He is on his legs again, at any 
rate,” said Charley Hanmer. “He 
has bought the Dunes House all 
to himself. Paid six thousand 
down on the nail for it; and 
Repps the upholsterer told me 
that he has taken all the furni- 
ture at valuation. Gad! when I 
was at Bullong with my sisters 
the summer before last, I saw him 
going about with a sketch - book 
under his arm, and wearing boots 
with hardly a heel to them.” 

“So I have heard,” said Ned; 
“you told it all over the town as 
soon as you came back.” 


“T suppose, then, old Brance- 
peth killed the fatted calf, and 
fell upon Master Stephen’s neck 
in the bank parlour. It must 
have been very touching to see,” 
observed Cotts. 

“Very,” replied the Squire; 
“there was always so much nat- 
ural affection among the Brance- 
peths ; and the banker must have 
inherited ‘the Brothers’’ shares 
of it as well as of the stock. I 
always thought their spirits must 
have become part of the capital 
when they died.” 

* You are all wrong about young 
Brancepeth,” returned Charley 
Hanmer. “I happened to be in 
the bank when he came in, and you 
never saw such a scare as he gave 
them. The clerks all turned their 
backs upon him; and old Jellicoe 
shook as if he had been a bailiff 
with an execution. He never 
asked for his father at all, but 
pulled out his cheque-book and 
paid for the Dunes House as care- 
lessly as if he had been a partner 
in Rothschilds’, I waited and saw 
the whole thing. It was as good 
as a farce to see the consternation 
among Brancepeth’s people.” 

‘** A most improper proceeding,” 
said Ned, in a tone of grave rep- 
rehension. “ By all the laws he 
ought to have come back in rags 
and repentance, and been kicked 
out with a shilling and a ticket 
for the soup-kitchen. Shocks my 
faith in an overruling Providence. 
But where has he got the money, 
Charley ?” 

“ How should I know? He did 
not look as if he was on the way 
to make much when [ saw him at 
Bullong. I wish he would tell 
me where he picked it up, and 
whether there is more to be had 
there as readily.” 

“He must have broken the 
bank at some gambling place and 
brought home the plunder,” sug- 
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gested another man who had been 
drawn towards the group by the 
sound of their conversation. 

“Or gained the first prize in a 
German lottery,” put in Tom Cotts. 
‘«‘] knew a man once who was set 
up in that way.” 

“He was a painter, was not 
young Brancepeth?” asked the 
new-comer, ‘ Perhaps he may have 
made a great hit with a picture, 
and sold it for a fortune. Any 
one seen anything about it in the 
papers ?” 

“No,” said Ned; “curiously 
enough, I haven’t seen anything 
about it in the papers, though 
I daresay Stephen Brancepeth’s 
paintings were bad enough to be 
praised in them.” 

“Bah!” said Dr Horniblow, 
whose knowledge of the private 
affairs of Earlsport far exceeded 
the limits of his practice, and who 
now slid his chair into the circle. 
“You don’t know anything about 
the matter; and what is more, 
you would not guess for yourselves 
when this time next year comes.” 

** Every one has not your oppor- 
tunities of getting at people’s 
secrets, or your knack of turning 
them to account, Horniblow,” said 
Mr Horseley with great blandness: 
“but read the riddle to us.” 

Dr Horniblow felt somewhat 
doubtful whether he was being 
complimented, but no one minded, 
or professed to mind, what Ned 
Horseley said. 

“The fact is, the old banker has 
come completely round, but does 
not like to own his softness. But 
he has given the young one a very 
liberal allowance, and they are to 
carry on before people as if the 
quarrel still existed, till some ex- 
cuse comes round for openly mak- 
ing up the peace. I had a stiff 
tussle, I can tell you, with the 
banker before I could get him -to 
make any terms.” 
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“I can easily suppose that,” re- 
joined Horseley, “and it is so good 
of you, Horniblow, to expose your- 
self to odium and snubbing among 
your patients, by trying to make 
peace among them. They told 
me the other day in the bank 
that old Brancepeth was unwell, 
and Jellicoe added that ‘ that 
fool, Horniblow, had given him 
an overdose of medicine, and they 
had had to send for Dr Pegus.’ 
That, of course, would have merely 
been a figurative allusion to your 
good advice.” 

“Of course, of course,” said Dr 
Horniblow, colouring and shifting 
somewhat uneasily on his seat ; 
“that is the way the banker would 
put it, and I am glad he saw Pegus. 
Pegus is a young man who deserves 
to get on. He has fair abilities, 
Pegus has, and he will get more 
experience as he gets older.” 

“Did you read that leader in 
the ‘Mercury’ this morning about 
Lord Earlsfield’s refusal of the 
race - course?” inquired Charley 
Hanmer of the company in general. 
“His lordship must have felt 
touched up a bit. It was not half- 
bad telling him that he must give 
up imagining that he was a feudal 
baron of the middle ages, and 
that the people of Earlsport were 
not his villains, as he would find 
out at the next election. Only 
Slasher misspelt ‘villains’ with 
an ‘e’ instead of an ‘a,’ you 
know. He isa half-educated beast, 
Slasher, with all his pretensions.” 

‘‘T wonder to hear you say so, 
Hanmer,” rebukéd Ned. “ Don’t 
you see by every leader that he 
writes that he has all the classics 
at his finger-ends? How else 
would he be able to show you 
the resemblance that Lord Earls- 
field bears to Nebuchadnezzar and 
Nero, and Commodus and Hippias, 
and all the tyrants of antiquity ? 
It would be long enough before 
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you could draw a parallel between 
his lordship and Tarquinius Super- 
bus, like the one which Slasher 
gave you the other day.” . 

*T don’t want any parallel to 
make me know that Lord Earls- 
field’s a brute,” said Hanmer, in- 
dignantly. ‘If you had seen the 
self-sufficient way in which he 
leaned back in his chair the other 
day, when we went as a deputation 
to ask for the course. He folded 
his hands and crossed his legs, and 
looked at us as if we were half-a- 
dozen poachers brought up before 
him to get three months apiece ; 
and then he began to speak about 
the injurious influence of the turf 
upon the morals of the commercial 
classes, and how it tempted to 
gambling and fraud. You would 
have thought that we were all to 
be in the dock for embezzlement 
in three months’ time according to 
him.” 

** He may hold his tongue about 
that,” burst in Tom Cotts, “con- 
sidering the paragraphs you read 
in the Society papers about his 
brother the colonel’s goings-on ; 
and the member with all his 
smoothness and nice speeches is 
more mixed up with horse-flesh 
than he would like his lordship to 
know.” 

* By Jove, won’t we make it hot 
for the Honourable George when 
he next shows his face on the 
hustings ! ” 

** And make good the adage,” re- 
marked Ned, “about the reward 
which a certain class of quadrupeds 
bestow upon those who cast pearls 
before them. If silence is golden, 
George Colpoys has endowed his 
constituency richly.” 

“The sister came home the 
other day,” observed Cotts. “TI 
saw her at the station coming off 
the 2.40 train. She is ageing 
visibly. I don’t believe she'll 


ever get married.” 


*T don’t expect she will,” com- 
mented Ned; “she has always 
wanted so badly to get a hus- 
band.” 

“T saw her, too, at Bullong,” 
said Charley Hanmer, who was 
quite aware of the advantages 
that his two months’ Continental 
experience give him in Earlsport. 
“She was there with her maid 
and courier at the same time as 
we were. Patronised all the 
artists in the place, especially 
those who were good-looking.” 

“And she would be a deuced 
good catch for an artist or for 
anybody else,” cried old Colonel 
Cowrie across the room. ‘She 
got all her aunt Lady Pye’s 
money ; and her husband, Sir Jas- 
per Pye, had three stars at his 
name in the Leadenhall Street 
books, and half-a-dozen indigo 
factories in Behar to boot. I 
know for a fact that the whole of 
the Pye money went to the Hon- 
ourable Miss Colpoys. I remember 
old Pye in Calcutta well when he 
was a judge of the Sudder. He 
never took a bribe of less than 
ten thousand rupees in his life ;” 
and the colonel, whose career had 
never exposed him to such lucra- 
tive tetaptations, subsided into his 
cigar with a sigh at the recollec- 
tion of his own slender savings. 

“ Ah, but it is tied up!” said 
Mr Mold of Fossebray & Mold, 
the lawyers, who, though he did 
not wish to be considered as one 
of the habitués of Ned Horseley’s 
corner,. could not refrain from 
sometimes putting the young men 
right from his superior sources of 
information. “ Lady Pye left 
the interest of her money only 
to her niece, and even that is 
conditioned upon her marrying 
with Lord Earlsfield’s sanction. 
If she marry any one without his 
lordship’s approbation the money 
falls to him.” 
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“Quite proper,” quoth Ned. 
‘“‘Under the same circumstances 
I should take very good care that 
my sister did not throw herself 
away upon any unworthy choice. 
You may be sure that Lord Earls- 
field will exercise great discrim- 
ination in choosing a husband for 
his sister: the sort of man who 
would not have any children 
might have a good chance. And 
yet, knowing people make mis- 
takes. There was Louis Philippe’s 
little blunder in the Spanish mar- 
riage, although the odds were long 
on his side.” 

“ Yes,” said Dr Horniblow; “I 
believe a marriage could have been 
arranged between the Honourable 
Miss Colpoys and Lord Milltimber, 
the Earl of Elsedale’s eldest son. 
In fact, Lady Elsedale told me as 
much when I was attending her 
for bronchitis ; but Lord Earlsfield 
made an objection about his being 
three years younger, as if that 
mattered, when they were both in 
the county, and neighbours as it 
were. But Lord Earlsfield showed 
so much opposition and temper 
that the Elsedales withdrew their 
son from the negotiations.” 

* And there was Sir Miles Wa- 
ring,” added Charley Hanmer. 
“T have heard she was mad about 
him, but Lord Earlsfield raked 
up all the stories about his gam- 
bling and ahout women, and swore 
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he would never consent to her 
wedding such an immoral man. 
And Miss Colpoys said she would 
marry him in spite of her brother, 
and that his lordship might keep 
her aunt’s money; but Sir Miles 
took fright at that and made off.” 

‘She was sweet, too, on Weather- 
port, the barrister whom Lord 
Earlsfield brought down here to 
conduct the canvass against the 
Tory candidate at the election be- 
fore last,” said Mr Mold; “TI be- 
lieve he asked my lord’s permis- 
sion to pay his addresses, but got 
a terrible rebuff for his presump- 
tion. They say he'll have the 
next judgeship.” 

“Though they made him Lord 
Chancellor, it would not remove 
Lord Earlsfield’s objection to let- 
ting the East India money away 
from his grasp,” replied Ned; 
“and Miss Colpoys is doomed to 
virginity as sure as ever was 
Vestal, unless she falls in with 
some one bold enough to run away 
with her for herself, and the 
chances of that are getting less. 
But here is George Fossebraye, 
who is her lawyer, and who can 
tell you all about her better than 
any one else.” 

But upon that, as upon most 
other subjects relating to his client, 
George Fossebraye preserved such 
a discreet reticence that the talk 
speedily drifted to other topics. 


CHAPTER VIII.——-HALF-HOPES. 


“And you mean to tell me, my 
dear, that he has not called on 
you, or written to you, or done 
anything?” said Mrs Fossebraye, 
ticking off the several divisions of 
her question on her forefinger. 

“Why should he?” answered 
Cloete Sparshott, calmly; “you 
know all that was over long ago. 
I don’t wish to meet him again, 


and to have the old stories raked 
u ‘a 

“Why, they will be raked up 
whether you meet him or not. 
Every one has been asking me, 
‘Has he been to see Cloete Spar- 
shott yet?’ ‘Is he going to marry 
Cloete now?’ And what can I 
say? I know no more about 
it than any one else,” rejoined 
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Mrs Fossebraye with an injured 
air. 

“You may very safely say No 
to both questions,” said Oloete, in 
a very decided voice. 

“And why, Cloete? Why 
should you say so? He has come 
back evidently in good circum- 
stances, and unmarried. I sup- 
pose you are angry because he has 
not been to see you yet. But he 
will come, Cloete; you mark my 
words, he will come. I know men 
well;” and Mrs Fossebraye gave 
her head a sage shake, as if her 
knowledge of the male sex were 
quite encyclopedic. 

The Fossebrayes lived in a 
roomy old house in a quiet and 
unfashionable quarter of Earls- 
port, which had once been built 
for two maiden ladies of the 
Earlscourt family about the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, 
and which the late Mr Fossebraye 
had acquired from his lordship for 
a long lease at a nominal rental. 
The streets round about were poor 
enough, but the Lodge was shut in 
by lofty walls and thick shrubberies 
from all unpleasant associations of 
the neighbourhood. It was a pleas- 
ant old house for those who, like 
George Fossebraye, could appreci- 
ate its homely charms, which were 
still further engrained in his heart 
by recollections of childhood and 
of family love. It was in vain 
that Mrs Fossebraye contrasted 
the situation of the Lodge with 
the superior advantages of Earls- 
field Crescent or Colpoys Terrace, 
where the nerve-centres of Earls- 
port society were situated. In 
vain she bewailed the thousand 

ailments which she was doomed 
to suffer on account of the confined 
atmosphere and unwholesome sur- 
roundings. Her husband’s one 


strong point of domestic obstinacy 
was his clinging adherence to the 
home of his father. 


George Fossebraye was a pop- 
ular man in Earlsport. He was 
wealthy, had a good position, and 
was the head of the most reputa- 
ble legal firm in the town. But 
these advantages might not have 
secured him so much goodwill with- 
out an alloy of envy, had there 
not been something in his situa- 
tion which appealed to their com- 
passion as well as to their respect. 
** Poor George Fossebraye, what a 
pity he is not clever!” had been 
the comment of the town ever 
since he left school and took a 
stool in his father’s office. Old 
Mr Fossebraye himself had said 
so; and Mr Fossebraye’s right to 
judge of cleverness was undeniable, 
for his abilities alone had raised 
him from a drudging clerk to the 
command of the best legal busi- 
ness in the county. The old man 
was not easy to please with his 
son’s parts; and because he saw 
none of that ambitious eagerness 
to grapple with difficulties, and to 
push himself forward, which had 
raised himself in the world, he 
made more of what he considered 
his son’s dulness than was just. 
“He would never make a law- 
yer,” the old man mourned as he 
compared George’s slowness with 
the rapidity with which he him- 
self could master a case or write 
out an opinion ; and when he was 
gone he feared the house of Fosse- 
braye would go down with him. 
In these ideas he was supported 
by the testimony of his managing 
clerk, Mr Mold, who skilfully 
ran down Mr George’s capacity in 
the same proportion as he magni- 
fied the abilities of his principal ; 
and before Mr Fossebraye died, 
he had clearly made up his mind 
that the sole way of saving his 
son from discredit, and his firm 
from ruin, was by giving George 
Mr Mold as a mentor and partner 
in the business. George again 
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gave proof of his dulness by not 
being able to appreciate this ar- 
rangement, but he had always de- 
ferred loyally to his father’s views ; 
and upon the old man’s death the 
firm began as Fossebraye & Mold. 
The reason of this arrangement 
was readily grasped by the Earls- 
port public. When George Fosse- 
braye gave sound advice, as he 
generally did, or brought some dif- 
ficult business to a successful is- 
sue, his client regarded him with 
pleased wonder, and would remark 
that ‘George Fossebraye was not, 
after all, such a dolt as people said.” 
But, notwithstanding, he would go 
away with the idea that the ac- 
knowledged genius of Mr Mold had 
something to do with the matter, 
although the latter had not been 
concerned at all in the business. 
Mr Mold received credit, and 
cheerfully accepted it, for being 
the mainstay of the house; but 
slow as George Fossebraye was, 
the old clients preferred giving 
their confidence to him rather than 
to his more brilliant junior partner. 

Public opinion regarding George 
Fossebraye was fully corroborated 
by the step which he took about 
a year after his father’s death. 
People were hopeful that as he 
was at least quiet and prudent, 
he would marry some sensible wo- 
man who might make up for his 
own deficiencies, and be of assist- 
ance to him in this way through 
the world. Earlsport had no want 
of young ladies well endowed with 
mental cleverness, and many mam- 
mas would have readily taken 
George under their wings. But, 
as all agreed afterwards, it would 
have been expecting too much of 
George Fossebraye to profit by 
such consideration. He fell in 
love with Magdalen Cathcart, the 
spoilt child of an old Indian gen- 
eral who had married a relation 
of Mr Sparshott, the vicar. Mag- 
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dalen had served to sustain the 
part of Spartan helot in the hom- 
ilies of Earlsport mothers. She 
had been spoiled from her infancy ; 
she was silly and injudicious ; she 
had no control over her temper 
and less over her tongue ; she said 
the wrong things to the right 
people, and made matters worse 
by blundering explanations. It 
was quite clear now, even if proof 
had not been needed before, that 
poor George was not clever, or 
he would never have picked out 
such a wife. It was no answer to 
this argument that Magdalen had 
the free beauty of a wood-elf, or 
that the general, her father, had 
brought a heavy store of Indian 
rupees back with him to his native 
town. George Fossebraye was too 
dull to be supposed to be suscep- 
tible to beauty or to be influenced 
by prudent motives. That most 
of the other unengaged young men 
in Earlsport society were also run- 
ning after Magdalen and the gen- 
eral’s money-bags did not palliate 
George’s folly one whit. One wise 
head cannot be made out of two 
foolish ones, and old Mr Fosse- 
braye’s ominous predictions were 
gloomily recalled by way of an 
epithalamium. 

The fortunes of George Fosse- 
braye and his wife, however, bore 
out the old adage, that the unex- 
pected is what always happens. 
They got on as quietly as if the 
wisdom of Solomon and Minerva 
had been combined in the regula- 
tion of their household. At least 
they furnished no food for the 
gossips, and in Earlsport that 
spoke volumes for their way of 
living. People could only ex- 
press surprise that they managed 
so well, and ascribed their felicity 
to a mutual want of judgment. 
They saw just enough of society 
to prevent their neighbours from 
being able to complain that they 
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avoided it, and withal they lived 
so much by themselves that no 
one in common conscience could 
charge Mrs Fossebraye with being 
gay or extravagant. 

As you look at Mrs Fossebraye 
in a lounge before the fire, in her 
old-fashioned drawing-room, you 
will easily account to yourself for 
George falling in love without 
needing to have recourse to ab- 
struse psychological speculations. 
She is fair, with silky fair hair so 
soft and fine that its plaits and 
braids scarcely impair the natural 
curves of her head. She had no 
colour but the rich cherry rose on 
her full lips, and the delicate 
yellow of her long drooping eye- 
lashes. But she has two black 
eyes which of themselves serve to 
give animation and expression to 
her whole face, and through which, 
rather than through her features, 
her moods of mind may be read. 
There was witchery in these eyes 
which could bend men to their 
will, and it was no wonder though 
George was lost when he looked 
into them. Perhaps it was as well 
for him that there were lines of 
weakness and indecision in the 
rest of the face, which suggested 
the neutralisation of the strength 
of which these eyes spoke, although 
the softer curves heightened rather 
than marred her beauty. 

Cloete Sparshott was standing 
by the fire, her arm resting upon 
the mantelpiece, and her side-face 
turned towards her cousin. She 
was gazing thoughtfully into the 
fire, with her colour slightly 
heightened by the previous con- 
versation. It was the first time 
Mrs Fossebraye had seen her since 
Brancepeth’s return, and Madge 
had been all anxiety to learn the 
news. The flirtation which she 
had so injudiciously promoted be- 
tween the two young lovers had 
been a romantic episode in her 
somewhat humdrum married life, 


and now she was eager to get her 
hand in again. 

“You'll see I am right,” she 
repeated, shaking her head posi- 
tively. “Stephen Brancepeth has 
come back single. That obstinate 
old father of his has given in, 
although he does not like to own 
it. Stephen will be at your feet 
again in a fortnight, and in six 
months you will be mistress of the 
Dunes House.” 

“T beg, Madge, you will dismiss 
the notion. Stephen Brancepeth 
is nothing to me nor I to him. 
All that was over with our boy- 
hood and girlhood. He is a man 
and I am a woman now, and we 
both know the paths in life we 
each have to follow.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Mrs Fosse- 
braye, impatiently ; “if Stephen 
Brancepeth is still quite free, he 
won't be able to keep away from 
you. Living there in that lonely 
Dunes House all to himself, and 
with nothing to do, he is bound 
to moon about love, and to think 
about you. Every walk he takes 
about the place will recall you to 
him ; and if not,” added Madge, 
determinedly, “it will go hard 
with me if I don’t fall upon some 
way of prodding his memory.” 

“ Madge!” cried Cloete, facing 
round with a set and serious ex- 
pression on her face, “if you 
have any regard for me you will 
do nothing of the kind. I beg 
you will never mention Mr Brance- 
peth’s name to me nor mine to 
him. I have suffered enough from 
people’s talking, when I was too 
young and silly to have known 
better. It is hard enough for me 
to have Mr Brancepeth coming 
back at all,” added the girl, with 
a quiver in her voice. 

“Do you not love him now?” 

No answer. 

“Do you know that he loves 
any one else?” 

Still Cloete held her peace, 
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though she was controlling herself 
with a visible effort. 

“Then,” cried Madge, trium- 
phantly, ‘“ there exists no just and 
lawful impediment why things 
should not be as they were. 
Don’t interrupt me, Cloete; I 
know it all. You would not 
stand between Stephen Brance- 
peth and his father, and he lost 
heart when the old man seemed 
likely to hold out. I never thought 
Stephen Brancepeth a hero; but 
he is a right good fellow for all 
that, and I shall never rest until 
I have made it up between you.” 

“Spare your pains, Madge,” re- 
plied the girl hotly. ‘I have no 
wish to meet Mr Stephen Brance- 
peth again ; and if I have to do it, 
he must be nothing more than a 
mere acquaintance. I have got 
my lesson, and have learnt it. 
Perhaps it has done me good. 
But at all events that folly is 
over, and I shall never forgive 
you if you try to involve me by 
any of your tricks.” 

“You wilful chit,” said Mrs 
Fossebraye, as Cloete stooped over 
her to kiss her good-bye, “be 
thankful that you have wiser 
heads than your own to think 
out what is best for you;” and 
Madge shook her own fair head, 
as if a monopoly of sagacity was 
contained therein. 

“Don’t, Madge,” was Cloete’s 
parting words; but out in the 
street, on her way home to the 
Museum, Mrs Fossebraye’s words 
fluttered and _ disquieted her. 
Stephen Brancepeth had come 
back, and had given no sign of 
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his presence to her. He himself 
had thrown her up in the depths 
of his despair, and he showed no 
signs of recalling his resolution 
now that he was evidently once 
more in prosperity. <A feeling of 
bitterness passed over her mind 
when she recollected that she had 
at the first offered to sacrifice her- 
self to save the breach with his 
father. She could almost hate 
Stephen Brancepeth at the thought 
of it ; but she loved him still. But 
she assured herself she would be 
brave. She had her duty to her 
father; she had the strange old 
man of the Museum to devote 
herself to; and if she wished to 
marry, Cloete thought, with par- 
donable pride, that she would tind 
plenty of eligible suitors in Earls- 
port. She had not been without 
proofs of this, though her “lesson,” 
as she called it, had made her 
cold and circumspect beyond her 
years in intercourse with the 
young men whom she met at 
Mrs Fossebraye’s, or the vicarage, 
or the few other houses whither 
she was in the habit of going. 
She would be brave, and face this 
trial to which the return of 
Stephen Brancepeth threatened 
to expose her, so firmly that no 
one—and Stephen himself least of 
all—should be able to guess the 
anguish which it cost her. But 
deep down in her heart there was 
a consciousness of the frail basis 
on which these firm resolutions 
rested — perhaps a hope against 
hope that it was not yet too late 
for Stephen himself to come and 
explain all. 


CHAPTER IX.—ONE TOO MANY. 


The lights are not up yet in 
Mrs Fossebraye’s drawing - room, 
and the firelight shows her to the 
best advantage in the rich crim- 
son velvet robe which 


she has 





judiciously selected to set off her 
fair charms. Mr Mold leans over 
the back of a chair fronting her, 
for he likes to come early on the 
evenings when the Fossebrayes 
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have a dinner-party. It looks 
kindly and paternal, and Mr Mold 
has no objection to Earlsport not- 
ing the affectionate solicitude with 
which he watches over the wel- 
fare of his partner and his part- 
ner’s wife. Mr Mold is not at 
all ashamed of the charge which 
old Mr Fossebraye left him, and 
freely gives his friends to under- 
stand how heavily its responsi- 
bilities weigh upon him; and so 
he always makes a point of being 
the first arrival, that he may assist 
in receiving the guests like one 
of the family. 

“Tt is very good of you to 
come, Mr Mold,” says Mrs Fosse- 
braye ; “ you see, one doesn’t quite 
know whom to ask to meet Mr 
Stephen Brancepeth, his coming 
back has been so queer. And 
then he has shut himself up alto- 
gether in the Dunes House, and 
hasn’t called upon any one except 
George.” 

“ Just so,” said Mr Mold, rolling 
his eyes in the darkness ; “ quite 
so; one can’t say whom he would 
like to meet. But of course he 
will be very glad to find Earls- 
port society opening its doors to 
him again ; and he could begin in 
no better place than here.” 

“ That’s just it,” said Mrs Fosse- 
braye, accepting the compliment. 
“Mrs Alderman Hanmer was 
dying to ask him, as she always 
runs after any one people are talk- 
ing about. She wanted Charley to 
leave a card at the Dunes House, 
and get a promise from Mr Stephen 
Brancepeth as soon as possible to 
come to her Thursday’s dance. 
But he told George that though 
he couldn’t refuse to come to him 
he was going to live very retired 
for the present.” 

“Quite so,” said Mr Mold; 
“he has his reasons. In fact I 
think it a very sensible thing of 
him not to go about much just 


now,” he added in an oracular 
tone, as if these reasons were per- 
fectly patent to him. 

“And do tell me, Mr Mold,” 
cried Mrs Fossebraye, raising her- 
self in her chair and looking 
coaxingly at him from behind 
her hand fire-screen, ‘‘ what is all 
this mystery about Mr Brance- 
peth’s money? George won’t tell 
me a word about it, and he says 
he will be nasty if ever I ask him 
about it again.” 

“And Mr Mold will be nasty 
too, if you bother him about it,” 
said George, coming in out of the 
darkness. “Pretty lawyers we 
should be if we told our clients’ 
secrets to such a chatterbox. We 
might as well publish them in the 
‘Mercury.’” 

“ Ah! then there is a secret,” 
exclaimed Mrs Fossebraye, joy- 
ously, and shaking her head sage- 
ly. “I knew there was; and why 
shouldn’t I be told it? I never 
tell anything. It is a shame to 
treat me like a child. Is it not, 
Mr Mold?” Mr Mold’s eyes 
again rolled inwards and he shook 
his head, but whether he might be 
understood to deprecate this want 
of confidence on the side of his 
partner, or Mrs Fossebraye’s cap- 
acity for keeping counsel, was not 
further expressed. 

“Did you have a note from 
Ned Horseley this afternoon, 
Madge?” asked George, turning 
his back to the fire with so mani- 
fest an intention to take the good 
of it that Mr Mold felt compelled 
to cede his position on the hearth- 
rug and take a chair immediately 
behind Mrs Fossebraye’s elbow. 
“T met him at the club a little 
ago, and he said he had to go to 
Beechborough by the mail. We 
shall be thirteen at dinner.” 

“Oh, that is all right!” replied 
his wife. “Mr Horseley sent his 
apologies in the forenoon, and as 
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I was driving through Earlsfield 
Square I ran up-stairs to the 
Museum and asked Cloete Spar- 
shott to come.” 

“Madge!” ejaculated George, 
in a tone of deep distress. ‘ How 
on earth could you do such a thing ? 
And after what I said to you, too. 
How could you be so imprudent 
as to ask Miss Sparshott ?” 

“Whom else could I ask on such 
short notice?” returned Mrs Fosse- 
braye, innocently. ‘I don’t think 
of standing on ceremony with dear 
Cloete. And what else could I do, 
Mr Mold?” 

“ You know that I pointed out 
to you how imprudent it would 
be,” cried George, walking about 
the room impatiently ; “ you know 
quite well how people talked about 
Brancepeth and Cloete before he 
went away. If you have no re- 
gard for Brancepeth’s feelings, you 
should have some for your own 
cousin. It will just set people 
gossiping again.” 

“But, dear George, do you not 
always tell me never to mind how 
people talk? Iam sure they talk 
enough about us living here all by 
ourselves, in this horrid old place ; 
and don’t you always tell me never 
to mind what they say? Doesn’t 
he now, Mr Mold?” 

“Confound it!” cried George 
peevishly, “I wish you would 
make an effort to talk sense for 
five minutes for once in your life. 
I took particular care that no 
one was to be asked to dinner 
who would in any way embarrass 
Brancepeth by old associations. 
And here you have asked Miss 
Sparshott of all others. The bare 
fact of their meeting here will 
make people rake up the old story 
again. I wish I had given Brance- 
peth a bachelor dinner at the club. 
I am surprised that Miss Spar- 
shott’s own good sense did not tell 
her that she ought not to have 
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accepted an invitation to meet 
Brancepeth so soon. I always 
thought she had more judgment.” 

“She didn’t know,” cried Mrs 
Fossebraye, producing her pocket- 
handkerchief, and making unmis- 
takable preparations for tears. 
“TT didn’t tell her who were com- 
ing ; and it is very cruel of you to 
abuse poor Cloete, who is so poor 
and has so few to be kind to her, 
and all because she is my cousin” 
(sob, sob, sob). “Is it not cruel, 
Mr Mold?” Mr Mold’s eyes rolled 
more wildly in his head than ever, 
but he made no answer. 

*T am not abusing Cloete,” said 
George, doggedly. ‘ Iam not abus- 
ing anybody. It is because I have 
so much regard for Cloete that I 
would not have people given occa- 
sion to talk about her by bringing 
her here to meet Brancepeth. It 
is intensely annoying” — here a 
loud double knock came to the 
front door, arresting Mr Fossebraye 
in his angry walk through the 
room. 

*T am going to have hysterics— 
I feel them coming,” sobbed Mrs 
Fossebraye, settling herself on her 
chair in a proper attitude for a 
faint. ‘How could you, George, 
be so cruel when you know I am 
so nervous? Get me my vinai- 
grette, please do, Mr Mold.” 

“Don’t, Madge, don’t be a 

oose!” cried George in terror. 
* What will people think? I don’t 
mind Cloete’s coming a bit. We 
will make the best of it. Pull 
yourself together, there is a dear. 
The Hanmers are coming up- 
stairs,” and while Mr Mold’s back 
was seasonably turned, looking for 
the vinaigrette, George stooped 
down and kissed his wife. The 
hysterical tendency promptly van- 
ished, and in another instant Mrs 
Fossebraye was all smiles, to re- 
ceive the salutations of Mr and 
Mrs Alderman Hanmer. 

oO 
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ATHANASIA IN SEARCH OF A CREED. 


A DIALOGUE. 


Time—Sunday morning. 


Scene—A comfortable fireside. 


Persons—ALGERNON and ATHANASIA. 


Algernon. Now, Athanasia, it is 
past ten o’clock, and time you 
were getting ready for church, or 
we Shall be late. I know by ex- 
perience what a lengthy affair is 
your Sunday morning toilet. 

Athanasia (after a pause). Algy 
darling, if you don’t mind, I—I 
think I would rather not go to 
church this morning. 

Alg. Why, what is the matter? 
You haven’t caught the influenza, 
have you, or any of the other 
fashionable complaints of the day ? 

Ath, No, Algy, it’s not that. 

Alg. Well, what is it then? 

Ath, (still hesitating and blush- 
ing slightly). I hardly like to tell 
you, but as you ask me [I will. 
The fact is, I have been thinking 
a good deal lately of my position 
with regard to matters of spiritual 
belief, and, after turning the mat- 
ter over in my mind, I have at 
last come to the conclusion that 
the Church of England, with its 
barren formalism and _ cut-and- 
dried dogmas, entirely fails to 
satisfy my innermost feelings and 
aspirations, and I cannot there- 
fore conscientiously attend its ser- 
vices. 

Alg. (bursting out laughing). 
Goodness gracious! what can be 
the matter with the girl ? 

Ath, I wish you wouldn’t laugh, 
Algy. I think it’s very unkind of 
you, as I really feel very deeply on 
the subject. 

Alg. How long have you been 
taken like this, Athanasia ? 

Ath. Why, you know I have 
often spoken to you about these 


things, and told you that I was 
in search of something new and 
unconventional in the way of re- 
ligion. My cousin Susan, who is 
awfully clever, you know, says 
that this is essentially an age of 
spiritual unrest and inquiry, and 
that what is wanted now is a New 
Religion which, while preserving 
all that is fundamentally good 
and true in the older systems, 
will accommodate itself to modern 
ideas and discoveries. I think 
that is what she said; but you 
know I am not very well up in 
these matters, so possibly I may 
have misinterpreted her. 

Alg. I see. And so you intend 
to join the lost sheep who have 
strayed from the Anglican fold, 
and to wander forth in search of 
some more attractive spiritual 
habitation than the Church. It 
is evident you are becoming in- 
fected with the disease of the 
hour, dogmatic dyspepsia, and 
have got it pretty badly too. It’s 
quite as fashionable as the influ- 
enza, and apparently even more 
catching. 

Ath. Well, one mustn’t be be- 
hind the times, you know. If I 
understood Susan rightly, she said 
that there must be a complete 
reconstruction of religious phil- 
osophy. I don’t quite know what 
that means ; but, as I said before, 
cousin Susan is awfully clever, 
and wouldn’t say so if it were not 
the fact. 

Alg. What particular religious 
diet has cousin Susan put you 
upon? These learned ladies gen- 
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erally have some favourite regimen 
of their own. 

Ath. Oh! she told me I must 
get up the “new ideas,” and be- 
gin by reading ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ 
I did try hard to master it, but 
the theological views of that con- 
sumptive young curate failed to 
arouse my enthusiasm, and I really 
had to give it up. 

Alg. That’s an _ encouraging 
symptom, anyhow. I suppose, 
then, we rfeed not expect to see 
you enrolled as a sweet girl-gradu- 
ate of University Hall, and read- 
ing the German theologians—or 
at any rate mastering their names, 
which is a sufficiently formidable 
task in itself. 

Ath. Oh dear, no. I don’t at 
all feel inclined to assist in the 
attempt to reconstruct Christianity 
on the lines laid down in a three- 
volume novel, which, as I have 
said before, did not particularly 
interest me. 

Alg. Quite right, my dear. 
You had better wait until I have 
founded my new Society for the 
Propagation of Prigs, with its 
afliliated Syndicate for the Promo- 
tion and Pushing of New Religious 
Systems. In the present temper 
of the British public I think they 
ought to be a great success, as 
everyone nowadays wants to have 
a private creed or “ism” of his 
own. Your religious dilettante 
flits like a bee from flower to 
flower, sipping the sweets of every 
system and remaining constant to 
none. 

Ath. Don’t be so cynical, Algy. 
You must remember that this is 
a speculative age, and, as cousin 
Susan says, modern thought over- 
leaps the bounds of the finite and 
the conventional, and shapes out 
for itself new forms of belief and 
fresh spheres of action. 

Alg. Oh, does it? It seems to 
me that modern thought is fussing 
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and bothering itself about a lot of 
things it had much better leave 
alone. Modern thought is rapidly 
becoming a nuisance. Why can’t 
you let cousin Susan and the 
other clever people, as you call 
them, keep their notions to them- 
selves, and rest content with the 
old faith of your forefathers ? 

Ath. Algy, I cannot. I some- 
times feel quite upset at bidding 
good-bye to those dear old Bible 
tales and the beliefs and ideas of 
my childhood, and yet ever since 
I was a little girl I have been 
infected with this craving for re- 
ligious novelties. I have tried all 
sorts of things, but somehow noth- 
ing seems to satisfy me for long. 

Alg. Yes, it’s like choosing a 
new bonnet. As soon as you 
have ordered one, you see some- 
thing you like better, and take a 
violent dislike to the first. So 
with your religions. Directly you 
have hit upon something which 
you think will suit, you find in it 
some hitherto unsuspected flaw 
which compels you to look out 
for another. 

Ath. That is perfectly true ; and 
no one feels it more than I do 
myself. I often wish I hadn’t 
such an inquiring mind. It would 
have saved me so much trouble 
could I have remained constant to 
those strict evangelical principles 
in which I was brought up. 

Alg. Why, Athanasia, I always 
thought you were among the 
highest of the High Church. 
Your name is hardly suggestive 
of Calvinism ; and, if I remember 
right, it was at the house of one 
of our fashionable West End 
divines that I first made your 
acquaintance. 

Ath. Oh, that was later. It 
was a smart young Ritualistic 
curate who first converted me. 
He was so good-looking, and 
preached such lovely sermons, and 
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played lawn-tennis quite divinely ; 
and—-and—oh, Algy! if I had 
not come across you just about 
that time, goodness knows what 
might have happened. 

Alg. (smiling). What an escape 
the poor man had! Just fancy 
my pretty little agnostic the wife 
of a High Church parson. It 
would have been Mr and Mrs 
Robert Elsmere over again, only 
with the positions reversed. But 
the theological opinions of the 
curate do not seem to have made 
a very abiding impression, in spite 
of the charms of his personal ap- 
pearance. 

Ath. No, they did not. As 
soon as his influence was removed 
I plunged into the opposite ex- 
treme, and became a Salvation 
lass in General Booth’s Army. 
By the way, Algy, do you think 
that man really wants all the 
money he gets simply to further 
his own ends? That dreadful Mr 
Huxley and the papers are always 
suggesting such terrible things 
about him, and saying he wants 
to form a trust, or something of 
the kind, all on his own account. 

Alg. I really can’t say, my dear. 
But pray, tell me, what rank did 
you attain in the corps of Christian 
corybants ? 

Ath. Oh, I was nothing but a 
poor slum-sister; and I used to 
explore the dens of Whitechapel 
in full Salvation uniform —blue 
serge gown, coal-scuttle bonnet, 
and all. It was too awfully 
frightful for anything, you know ; 
but still one had to do it. 

Alg. As to the costume, I am 
not sure that I do not prefer the 
blood-red of General Booth’s bat- 
talions to the dull blue of our 
modern “advanced” ladies. And 


I am sure, Athanasia, you could 
not look otherwise than charming, 
whatever you had on. 

Ath. I won’t be flattered in this 
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way, sir. Other women may like 
it, but I fancy myself superior 
to these little weaknesses of our 
much-abused sex. I consider com- 
pliments an insult to the under- 
standing. 

Alg. Very well then, my dear. 
In future I will pay them to 
your head at the expense of your 
personal appearance. But, to re- 
turn to our muttons, you seem to 
have gone through a vast vari- 
ety of spiritual experiences for a 
person of your immature age. 

Ath. Oh, you haven’t heard 
half of them yet. It was only 
the other day that I met a friend 
who wanted me to become an 
Esoteric Buddhist. He said that 
he himself was a theosophist or 
oculist, or something, and 

Alg. (laughing). “ Occultist,” I 
suppose you mean. 

Ath. (petulantly). I have no 
doubt that you are right, Algy, 
but that is no reason why you 
should laugh at me. These clever 
people use such awfully long 
words. It’s enough to muddle 
any one. Well, this friend said 
that Esoteric Buddhism was just 
the thing for me, and that I ought 
to take it up seriously. He as- 
sured me that it had nothing to 
do with spiritualism, and, what I 
did not know before, that it was 
quite possible to be a theosophist 
and a Christian as well. I know 
it is the fashion to laugh at theo- 
sophy, but I really don’t see why 
people should ridicule it. 

Alg. I quite agree with you that 
some of its theories seem perfectly 
reasonable, though the belief in the 
Mahatmas provokes mirth. Take, 
for example, the doctrine of re- 
incarnation. That strikes me asa 
very sensible one. If it be the 
fact that the soul is imperishable, 
while the body decays, why should 
every baby that is born be accom- 
modated with a new soul when 
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there must be so many old ones 
that would do equally well? Be- 
sides, think what a multiplicity of 
existences the orthodox doctrine 
assumes. 

Ath. Very possibly. All the 
same, I shouldn’t like to think 
that my soul was a second-hand 
one, Algy, or that somebody else 
was to have the use of it as soon 
as I had done with it. 

Alg. You forget that the spirit, 
not the body, is the true Ego, and 
that in your next existence you 
will be your same self, only encased 
in another fleshly envelope. In 
any case, I don’t see anything 
absurd or irrational in the idea. 
And I like, too, the Buddhist’s 
theory of ethical causation, which 
they call Karma, 

Ath. What is that? 

Alg. Karma may be described 
as the Law of Consequences, by 
which a person’s good or evil con- 
duct in each successive earth-life 
determines his happiness or misery 
inthe next. Every shade of virtue 
and vice thus meets with its due 
recompense. ‘ What ye sow, that 
’ and many chances 
are given to the soul of finding 
salvation. Its eternal bliss or 
torment is thus not, as Christian- 
ity teaches, determined by the one 
brief span of years comprised in a 
single earth-life. 

Ath. In that respect the theo- 
sophical theory appears the more 
reasonable of the two. And I am 
sure I must have been a model of 
propriety in my last earthly ex- 
istence, as I have been most aw- 
fully happy ever since I married 
you, Algy darling. 

Alg. Quite so, my dear; and if 
you persevere in the same blame- 
less course of life and develop the 
spiritual side of your nature, you 
will doubtless compass higher 
Stages of perfection until you 
finally attain Nirvana. 
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Ath. Iam by no means sure that 
that particular form of self-extinc- 
tion is a consummation so devoutly 
to be wished. The Buddhist Nir- 
vana has always seemed to me 
anything but a satisfactory end to 
one’s earthly career. It would be 
so very uninteresting to find one- 
self merged in the Universal Sum 
of Things, or whatever it is they 
call it. I would much rather re- 
tain my individuality after death, 
and for ever. I think, too, it 
would be nicer if one could also 
keep the higher and purer of one’s 
earthly tastes and affections. 

Alg. As regards the future state, 
then, you profess yourself a good 
orthodox Christian ? 

Ath. Certainly; since to my 
mind the doctrines of Christianity 
are in this respect far more com- 
forting than those of any other 
system. 

Alg. Quite right, my sweet little 
eclectic. You are entirely en rap- 
port, as the spiritualists say, with 
the religious tendencies of modern 
“culture,” which frames its creeds 
in accordance with its own private 
tastes and predilections. Select 
such fragments as please you from 
the multifarious systems offered 
you, and throw the rest overboard. 
The truth of our beliefs is a matter 
of quite secondary importance. 
The real question to be considered 
is whether they are “ comforting” 
or not. We “yearn” after this 
thing and that, and to yearn after 
it is to believe in it. In my 
younger days, for instance, we 
were taught that if we were wicked 
we should be consigned to a place 
where the thermometer always 
stood at an inconveniently high 
temperature, and where things 
would be made physically unpleas- 
ant for us all round. To the 
medieval saint who practised ab- 
stinence and asceticism there was 
something rather pleasing than 
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otherwise in the notion of evil and 
unbelieving persons being made 
thoroughly uncomfortable. Nay, 
even in our own day people are 
not wanting who imagine that the 
contemplation of the non- elect 
frizzling and frying in the nether 
regions will add zest to the de- 
lights of Paradise. But these are 
the exceptions. Ours is a luxu- 
rious pleasure-loving age, and it 
is scandalised at the idea of its 
creature-comforts being so rudely 
interfered with. Hence it has 
constructed for itself a milder sys- 
tem of retribution in which the 
mind is supposed to be afflicted 
with remorse, but where bodily 
torment does not find a place. 
True, that to arrive at this result 
it has had to make liberal applica- 
tions of that “universal solvent 
of absurdities —the allegorical 
method,” as Professor Huxley has 
it, and to wrest certain perfectly 
plain and explicit passages of 
Scripture from their obvious mean- 
ing. But this is quite character- 
istic of modern theology in its 
latest phases. We are all for fig- 
urative canons of construction now. 
Symbolism is running amuck. 
Not a year passes but some text 
or passage is given some far- 
fetched recondite meaning which 
nobody had ever dreamed of be- 
fore, and which its author cer- 
tainly never had in his mind when 
he wrote it; and now Mrs Hum- 
phry Ward, taking the cue from 
her favourite German theologians, 
proposes! at one fell swoop to 
transfer the Fourth Gospel “ from 
the sphere of history to that of 
poetry, and from that of literal to 
that of ideal truth.” Just think 
what a boundless field for specula- 
tion and the exercise of a lively 
imagination this system of private 
interpretation opens up. There is 
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a convenient simplicity about it, 
too, as the Bible can thus be made 
to cater for all tastes. One would 
like to know, however, where the 
process is to stop. Protestantism, 
like Gaiety burlesques, is contin- 
ually being brought “ up to date,” 
and we shall soon have symbolised 
the greater part of Holy Writ into 
a sort of pretty fairy tale. 

Ath. You are sadly satirical, 
darling, and you are wandering 
from the point we were discussing 
just now. 

Alg. That is so, Athanasia, and 
I accept your rebuke. I only 
wish to point out that to sleek, 
well-fed persons like our latter- 
day dilettante religionists, the the- 
ories concerning future punish- 
ment to which I have alluded are 
more consolatory than the old- 
fashioned notions, and that to jus- 
tify them recourse must be had 
pretty freely to the “allegorical 
method.” 

Ath. Well, you don’t mean to 
tell me you yourself believe in the 
old-fashioned hell, with its devil- 
ish torments, and lakes of fire and 
brimstone, and all that? 

Alg. I certainly never expressed 
myself in that sense. Far be it 
from me to put myself at variance 
with the current of modern 
thought. As a matter of fact, I 
believe each nation constructs its 
inferno according to its own ideas 
of what is most unpleasant. The 
Mohammedan Jehannum is warm 
because the Arabs suffer from 
heat. Per contra, if I mistake 
not, the Scandinavian hell is cold. 
Personally, I am inclined to think 
that the wicked Londoner will be 
consigned to the back slums of 
some vast infernal city wrapped 
in an everlasting yellow fog. 

Ath. Algy, you are waxing flip- 
pant. I do wish you would try 
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and be serious. To return to 
what we were talking about just 
now, don’t the theosophists claim 
to have the power of getting out 
of their bodies and going about in 
astral form? I should awfully 
like to be able to do that. 
Wouldn’t you? 

Alg. I hope you won't try, 
Athanasia. I have far too strong 
an affection for your dear little 
rupa, or material body, not to 
mention a certain sneaking attach- 
ment which [ still entertain for 
this poor worn-out old carcass of 
my own, to desire that either of 
us should go gadding about in a 
disembodied state. 

Ath. Ah! Algy, dear, I am 
afraid the bonds of the flesh still 
hold you in thrall. I should like 
to see you devote your energies 
more to the development of the 
spiritual side of your nature. In- 
deed, I am inclined to think we 
ought to try and suppress the ani- 
mal part of us altogether. 

Alg. Why, you wicked little 
puss, [ do believe you have been 
reading the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata,’ 

Ath, No, Algy, I haven’t; but 
Susan lent me the other day those 
funny books of that dear delight- 
ful Mr Laurence Oliphant, ‘Sym- 
pneumata’ and ‘Scientific Reli- 
gion,’ and I must say they made 
a great impression on me. 

Alg. Yes; I found them on the 
table the other day—strange mys- 
tical medleys, yet characterised, 
withal, by a breadth and elevation 
of style that enthral while they 
bewilder the reader. But why 
muddle your poor little brains 
with these misty rhapsodies ? 

Ath. (pouting). That’s just like 
aman. You think your wooden 
heads contain all the wisdom of 
the world, while the “ misty rhap- 
sodies,” as you call them, are for 
us women. Be it so: we are 
content. To us, more than to 
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you, it is given to appreciate the 
lofty idealism, the deep and tender 
sentiment, of Laurence Oliphant’s 
works. To you he is a dreamer 
of the wildest dreams: to many 
of us he is a seer whose ecstatic 
vision pierced beyond the veil of 
ephemeral things into the Infinite 
beyond, revealing, if but dimly, 
some of its inner mysteries. May 
I ask, by the way, if you have 
really read the two books in 
question ? 

Alg. Certainly I have. They 
say, amongst other things, that 
the division of the human race 
into male and female is all a 
mistake, due to our wickedness 
and degraded nature. Man in 
his original and more perfect state 
was androgynous or bisexual — 
that is, both male and female. 
As a corollary to this theory we 
must regard every lady and gentle- 
man of our acquaintance as respec- 
tively the divided male and female 
section of what was once a being 
that united both sexes in his own 
person, the said person, however, 
being of an ethereal and semi- 
incorporeal nature. For example, 
you and I, Athanasia, supposing 
you are really my sympneuma, or 
affinity 

Ath. (earnestly). 1 am quite sure 
you are, Algy darling. 

Alg. (smiling). I am enchanted 
to hear it, my dear. Assuming it 
to be so, your Ego and mine are 
the complementary parts of our 
former undivided Self, which, 
though now sundered in twain, 
will eventually reunite and form 
a single biune creature. 

Ath. That will be delightful. It 
strikes me you must have made a 
pretty close study of these “ misty 
rhapsodies” to be able to explain 
them so well. 

Alg. Yes, I often read these 
things out of curiosity. But I 
really think you might get hold 
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of some more sensible religion 
than that. If you must have an 
“ism” of some sort, why don’t 
you try Theism or Positivism, or 
follow the lead of the chairman 
of the London and Brighton Rail- 
way, and become a “ Modern 
Zoroastrian ” 

Ath. As to Positivism, I have 
already considered it, and it does 
not please me at all. Some time 
ago I heard one of Mr Frederic 
Harrison’s annual orations, and I 
must confess that, notwithstand- 
ing the aura of omniscience that 
seemed to float around him, I 
was not greatly impressed. I 
almost think I preferred the ad- 
dress of the High Priestess of 
University Hall at the opening 
of that institution. 

Alg. Well, perhaps I would 
rather be an Elsmerite than a 
devotee of the Religion of Hu- 
manity. The latter has always 
appeared to me to labour under 
this disadvantage, that, viewed 
in the abstract, Humanity is a 
rather vague and unsatisfactory 
sort of divinity, while in the 
concrete it is continually making 
a beast of itself. I really could 
not bring myself to worship at 
the shrine of the Great Unwashed. 
Besides, how absurd to see man- 
kind turning itself into a sort of 
vast mutual admiration society— 
the many-headed beast bowing 
down in adoration of itself. 

Ath. True. And then what an 
insignificant section is Man, after 
all, of the vast scheme of the 
universe! No; taking one thing 
with another, I don’t think Posi- 
tivism will do for me. 

Alg. I am afraid that you are 
rather difficult to please, Athana- 
sia ; and it strikes me you will be 
getting your ideas slightly mixed 
if you go on at your present rate. 


I really don’t see what is to become 
of you—unless, by the way, you 
would like to join Mr Stead’s 
“Church of the Future.” Per- 
haps that might suit you. 

Ath. Pray, what are its distinct- 
ive doctrines ? 

Alg. I don’t know that it has 
any, except that, as its founder 
says,! his ‘‘ideal Church will in- 
clude atheists; it will run a theatre, 
and be the proprietor of a public- 
house ;” and all the members of 
the new Church are to be Christs, 
He further goes on to tell us that 
‘this was revealed to me in Hol- 
loway Jail.” 

Ath. An admirable place, doubt- 
less, for prophetic inspiration. 
But, with all due deference to the 
oracle of Holloway Jail, I think 
the average mind requires some- 
thing more definite and less catho- 
lic than his system. I am sure it 
would not content me. Indeed, I 
fear none of these new religions 
are entirely satisfactory, and I 
shall probably end by settling 
down into sheer blank agnosti- 
cism, or else remaining in the old 
established faith. 

Alg. You might do worse than 
the latter, Athanasia. As for the 
agnosticism, you are welcome to 
your “Gospel according to Don’t 
Know,” if you think you can suck 
out any consolation from a state 
of self-complacent nescience. I do 
not look upon it as an enviable 
condition myself. 

Ath. As far as the consolation 
goes, I might retort upon you 
your remarks about people believ- 
ing things merely because they are 
“comforting,” concerning which 
you were pleased to be gently 
ironical just now. And, after 
all, what is there so terrible in 
the word “agnosticism”? It only 
expresses a literal fact. Why 





1 The Religious Review of Reviews, February 1891, p. 186. 
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should we say we believe when we 
don’t know what to believe? And 
why should we say we know when 
there are some things about which 
we can know nothing? You your- 
self admit that religion presents 
problems, many of which are in- 
soluble. Surely a rational person, 
on finding himself in the presence 
of an impenetrable mystery, holds 
his judgment in suspense ? 

Alg. That is so, but, at the 
same time, it is quite unnecessary 
for him to advertise his wisdom, 
as he usually does, in Socratic 
fashion by trumpeting forth his 
ignorance to the world. In other 
words, it is not agnosticism per se 
that is so objectionable, but rather 
that aggressive form of it which is 
so much in vogue just now. Your 
unbeliever can so seldom keep his 
views to himself, and he takes a 
truculent delight in continually 
“ rubbing it in,” whenever he fan- 
cies he has scored a point in his 
polemic against orthodoxy. Just 
think what a constant source of 
joy that “story of the Gadarene 
pigs,” as he irreverently styles it, 
has been to Professor Huxley! 
For my own part, religious doubts 
and problems do unquestionably 
force themselves upon me, as upon 
most men, but I cannot say I feel 
any wiser or happier on that ac- 
count. Still less do I desire to 
obtrude those doubts upon my’more 
fortunate fellow-creatures to whose 
minds they have not yet presented 
themselves. Why should I per- 
turb with my agnostic mud the 
pure pellucid waters of their faith ? 
There are a large number of ex- 
cellent people in the world who 
hold certain definite opinions on 
matters of dogma, and by the light 
of those opinions lead happy and 
well-ordered lives. Indeed, their 


religious conceptions form in many 
cases the very foundations of their 
moral nature ; and I therefore fail 
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to see what is to be gained by 
sapping those foundations — at 
any rate until we have something 
better to put in their place. In 
short, hold your agnostic views if 
you must, only don’t go about 
publishing them wrbi et orbi. 
Ath. I don’t quite see how we 
can ever expect to find a firm 
basis for our faith except by in- 
vestigating the various religious 
systems brought to our notice. 
You men, I know, think women 
have no business to meddle with 
such matters, and you quote Ten- 
nyson in support of your views— 


‘“‘ Leave thou thy sister when she 


prays, 

Her early heaven, her happy 
views ; 

Nor thou with shadowed hint con- 
fuse 


A life that leads melodious days.” 


That may be all very well for 
some women, but it will not do 
for all. Many of us refuse to be 
spoon-fed any longer in questions 
of belief ; and the spirit of the age 
is against receiving anything on 
blind trust. 

Alg. That is perfectly true. But 
why aid the spirit of the age in 
its unholy work of fostering and 
encouraging the cackling of our 
religio- philosophic geese? They 
make far too much noise as it is. 
Can’t you let it alone? You may 
perhaps remember Waldershare’s 
remark on this subject in ‘ Endy- 
mion.’ 

Ath. No. What was it? 

Alg. “As for that,” he said, 
“sensible men are all of the same 
religion.” ‘And pray, what is 
that ?” inquired the prince. ‘“ Sen- 
sible men never tell.” That is 
exactly my view. I disapprove 
entirely of the modern craze for 
novel religious sensations. If you 
must have doubts, like most think- 
ing persons in these days, keep 
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them to yourself, and don’t go 
worrying other people with your 
“new thoughts” and “bases of 
belief” and “ reconstructive phil- 
osophies,” and so forth. You will 
only muddle your poor little head, 
while you are also lending a hand 
to that prig-manufacturing process 
which is making such dreadful 
strides in the present generation. 
And what I want to know is, 
What good does it do? What 
does it all lead to? Has one man 
been made better or happier or 
wiser by all the prosing and rant- 
ing of the last twenty years on the 
subject of religious reformation ? 

Ath. Oh, Algy, you should not 
talk like that! Many of the peo- 
ple who write and speak on these 
matters are, at any rate, very much 
in earnest. 

Alg. Yes, I know. We are all 
very much so nowadays. I often 
wish there were a little less of 
this so-called “ earnestness ” about. 
Life is a sorry affair at best, but it 
would at least be more tolerable in 
this country if we could manage 
to appear a trifle less serious at 
times, and cry occasionally “ Vive 
la bagatelle!” This is especially 
true with regard to solemn young 
men who are troubled with reli- 
gious doubts. For such people 
there is nothing like the fine old 
prescription of the college tutor, 
“Take two glasses of port per 
diem, and gradually increase the 
dose till the symptoms disappear.” 
The worst of it is that so much of 
this earnestness is barren of prac- 
tical result. In olden times if a 
person was really in earnest he got 
up and did something worth doing. 
Now he is apt to become lost in 
shallow and unprofitable specula- 
tion, in which case he either rants 
upon platforms about the nature 
and character of the Deity, or else 
sits down and writes a theological 
romance of portentous length and 
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abounding in religious disquisi- 
tions. Our modern evangelists 
appear big with tidings of mighty 
import, but what very ridiculous 
mice are their ‘‘new ideas” when 
brought forth to the light of day ! 

Ath. I quite agree with you 
about the didactic novels. I never 
can understand how it is they are 
so popular. 

Alg. Nor I, either. It is one 
more example of how moult triste- 
ment we English take our pleas- 
ures. The vagaries of that emi- 
nently prosaic entity, the Noncon- 
formist conscience, may be an 
interesting study to the practical 
politician, but in fiction they are 
decidedly tiresome. Nevertheless 
these efforts of the “ new theology ” 
to reconcile the irreconcilable, to 
effect compromises where no com- 
promise is possible, have a strange 
fascination for the lower-middle 
class. After all, what is Protes- 
tantism but dogma meeting com- 
mon-sense half-way ? 

Ath. The interest in theological 
controversy is by no means con- 
fined to the lower - middle class, 
Algy. But I must confess to find- 
ing it less attractive in literature 
than from the pulpit or platform. 

Alg. The worst of platform ora- 
tory on religious topics is that it 
lends itself so readily to irreverence 
and charlatanism. 

Ath. How so? 
understand you. 

Alg. I mean this, Athanasia, 
that charlatanism, which is every- 
where rampant, battens on the 
absurd craving which exists now- 
adays for eccentric notions of every 
description. It is given to few of 
us to possess genius, but eccen- 
tricity is a good cheap substitute, 
and this species of intellectual 
margarine is almost as_ highly 
prized as the genuine article. For 
instance, a man may write an in- 
sufferably tedious play or novel ; 


I don’t quite 
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but if it only contains some ele- 
ment that is unconventional or 
bizarre, it is sure of some measure 
of success. The same holds good 
in the domain of religious con- 
troversy, where, especially, people 
hanker after novel and startling 
effects. Suppose, then, some smart 
and fairly well-educated young 
man, who is also endowed with 
the gift of speech and has “views” 
on matters dogmatic, desires to 
create a sensation, and to earn 
notoriety and a competence for 
himself. Nothing can be simpler. 
He has but to hire a temple, or 
chapel, or hall, and to advertise 
the fact that he intends to hold 
forth on some new doctrine which 
he has recently patented. A crowd 
of religio- philosophic sensation- 
seekers, whose brains are bursting 
with the “new ideas,” and who 
profess a noble scorn for all forms 
of established faith, gather to hear 
him. The orator has taken fair- 
ly well the intellectual measure 
of his audience, which represents 
more or less that of the average 
world of modern “culture.” He 
begins by informing them that 
the existing presentations of Chris- 
tianity and the Deity are al! wrong, 
the inference, of course, being that 
he is the man born to set them 
right. He then proceeds to recon- 
struct the Almighty on some new 
and improved principle of his 
own, and, surveying his work, pro- 
nounces it very good. He scarifies 
the theologians, and demolishes 
with a few airy sarcasms the 
ancient fabric of the Catholic 
Church. He trots out the well- 
worn agnostic arguments, and the 
familiar difficulties which beset 
the true believer’s path, with the 
air of one who is enunciating 
some profoundly original doctrine. 
These topics constitute the chief 
stock-in-trade of your ambulatory 
religious reformer, just as cheap 
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cynicism, second-hand epigrams, 
and paradox, are the armoury of 
your unconventional essayist or 
playwright. 

Ath. What is paradox, Algy? 
It is one of those difficult words 
one is always hearing without ex- 
actly understanding their meaning. 

Alg. Paradox, my dear, may be 
described as the uttering of false- 
hoods without the intent to de- 
ceive, but simply in order to 
appear smart. It is a pretty 
form of literary conceit much 
affected by our latter-day apostles 
of art and culture. You see it is 
so very hard, if you confine your- 
self to the truth, to avoid falling 
into platitude. 

Ath. Thank you for enlightening 
me on a matter which I ought to 
have found out for myself. But I 
interrupted you in your description 
of the platform-preacher. 

Alg. I do not know that there 
is much more tosay. The speaker 
probably adds a few cheap jokes 
on the Athanasian Creed, with 
perhaps a parody on a hymn or 
two; whereat the long-haired 
youths and budding female ag- 
nostics in the audience smile and 
wag their heads approvingly, and 
whisper to each other, “ What a 
wonderfully clever man Mr So- 
and-so is!” 

Ath. You are terribly severe, 
Algy. Nevertheless, I cannot help 
sympathising in some measure with 
the interest your imaginary audi- 
ence evinces in the philosophy of 
religion. Surely you will yourself 
admit that it is a strangely fasci- 
nating study ? 

Alg. It may be fascinating, but 
it is most unprofitable, and brings 
us no nearer to our goal. All we 
do is to get lost in a wilderness of 
speculation, no mountain or land- 
mark to guide us; and, as they 
say happens with men walking in 
the desert, our wanderings always 
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bring us back to the same spot, 
slightly sadder and more wearied, 
perhaps, but decidedly no wiser 
than when we get out. 

Ath. Well, but what are we to 
do? Most of us have moral and 
religious aspirations which require 
to be satisfied ; while, do what we 
will, we cannot accept the old 
doctrine in its entirety. 

Alg. No doubt that is so. But 
cannot we minister to those moral 
aspirations by simply doing the 
duty that lies nearest us, as Car- 
lyle says, and chattering less about 
the philosophy of this thing and 
that, and the pillars of faith, and 
the like? Plain common-sense 
folk, at any rate, would, in my 
humble opinion, do well to leave 
such exalted matters to ladies and 
gentlemen of more commanding 
intellect, who apparently cannot 
exist without discussing them. 
Remember the scope of the hu- 
man intellect is finite—I should 
almost prefer to say infinitely 
small, —and though Rationalism 
gives itself great airs in pointing 
out the contradictions of Chris- 
tianity, it has yet to explain its 
own. We cannot solve these prob- 
lems, so why should we rack our 
brains in the vain attempt? Have 
we not enough to believe in as it 
is? Truth, honour, justice, the 
distinction between right and 
wrong—these are surely some- 
thing. 

Ath. Yes; we can believe in 
hem, certainly. 

Alg. Well, it is Emerson, if I 
mistake not, who tells us that 
“this faith avails to the whole 
emergency of life and objects.” 
However, if, as you rightly say is 
the case with many of us, relig- 
ious convictions of some sort are 
a necessity of our moral nature, 
have we not the faith of our fore- 
fathers—this poor battered Chris- 
tian religion which many are now 


beginning to hold so cheap, but 
which you will agree has at least 
so far served its purpose well ? 
And after all, it is the creed in 
which we were brought up. 

Ath. The fact that you and I, 
Algy, were born in it, is surely 
only a matter of accident. 

Alg. Certainly, I admit un- 
reservedly that we, or for the 
matter of that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury himself, might just 
as well have been Confucians or 
Niam - Niam fetish - worshippers, 
had fate so determined. As it 
happens, however, Christianity is 
the established faith of our country, 
and as such it has the first claim 
on our allegiance, to say nothing 
of its own intrinsic merits as a 
religion. For, if you prefer it, 
we may consider the question from 
a sternly practical point of view. 
As an active principle of good 
amongst mankind, Christianity 
stands without a rival. By far 
the greater part of the benevolent 
and charitable work in the world 
is still done by persons who ad- 
here to one or another form of 
established belief. I have yet to 
learn that agnosticism has _pro- 
duced a Father Damien or a 
Sister Rose Gertrude. 

Ath. Granted that the Christian 
religion is the most perfect that 
has yet been offered to man, how 
are we to choose among the many 
forms under which it is present- 
ed to us? That is what puzzles 
me. 

Alg. Therein undoubtedly lies 
the difficulty. Our latter-day 
Christianity is a very Proteus. 
Indeed, in some of its most modern 
guises it is almost unrecognisable. 
My own idea is that it is simpler 
and safer to follow as far as pos- 
sible the old lines, though I have 
no wish to dogmatise on such a 
subject, or to embark on a the- 
ological controversy with you. 
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One thing only I would say. If, 
as it seems, the inventive spirit 
of the age must find a vent for 
its talent in the manufacture of 
new religions, let those who frame 
them cease masquerading as Chris- 
tians and trading under false 
names. By all means let them 
exhibit their dogmatic novelties 
to an appreciative public, but in 
heaven’s name let them give over 
tricking out their sorry wares 
with such rags and scraps of a 
venerable creed as they may fancy 
convenient or appropriate to their 
purpose, and labelling their pup- 
pets with titles that do not belong 
to them. Let them avoid tortur- 
ing plain passages of Scripture out 
of their obvious meaning, and 
adopting any fanciful interpreta- 
tion that fits in with their peculiar 
theories. A truce to exaggerated 
symbolism. We can at least be 
honest in the matter; and, whether 
the Bible be true or not, we may 
give the authors of it credit for 
meaning what they said, except 
of course where a metaphorical 
interpretation is clearly intended. 

Ath. You are treading danger- 
ously near the brink of one of 
those theological controversies 
which you so strongly deprecate, 
so I will not attempt to answer 
your arguments. As far as I un- 
derstand it, your main contention 
is that religious questions are best 
left alone, at any rate by the ma- 
jority of people. 

Alg. Most decidedly ; because, 
as I have already pointed out, 
discussing them does us no good 
whatever. Moreover, if we ex- 
amine the matter closely, we shall 
see that the modern passion for 
analysis, as exemplified by our 
fretting and fussing about the 
philosophical bases of our belief, 
is mainly the offspring of egotism 
and an exaggerated self-conscious- 
ness. Take my own case. I can 
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well remember the time, in the 
days of my callow youth, when 
what are called the “new ideas” 
—they are all as old as Methus- 
elah—were beginning to come up- 
on me. I caught them just as I 
caught the mumps and the chick- 
en-pox, the only difference being 
that, while I was ashamed of the 
latter, I was inordinately proud 
of my infectious complaints in 
their spiritual form. What a 
clever dog I thought myself, how 
immeasurably superior to the or- 
dinary run of commonplace folk 
who were content to remain in 
the old-fashioned notions! But 
now a riper experience tells me 
that I have lost more than I 
have gained, and that “modern 
thought” is a poor substitute for 
the sense of peace and content- 
ment which might have been 
mine had these problems and 
questionings never suggested 
themselves to my mind. I am 
quite aware, to revert to a sub- 
ject that we touched upon before, 
that considerations of personal 
comfort or experience can in no 
way affect the question of the 
truth or falsity of the doctrines 
under review. But at least they 
might make us pause and reflect 
before rushing eagerly to the 
destruction or the undermining of 
beliefs which have stood the test 
of nearly twenty centuries. I am 
often astounded at the light- 
hearted fashion in which people 
contemplate an event fraught 
with such momentous consequen- 
ces, as though the loss of our faith 
and moral certitude were neces- 
sarily an occasion of pride and 
rejoicing. If we have proved 


God to be a myth, and the reli- 
gion we took in with our mother’s 
milk a delusion, is that a thing 
to crow and chuckle over? You 
and I agree that the religious 
idea—I use this term for want of 
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a better—is absent only in quite 
exceptional natures. In other 
words, most of us feel the need 
of some sort of spiritual guidance. 
Formerly we had such guidance. 
Now it would seem we are to 
have nothing—unless it be an in- 
definite number of réchauffés of 
older religious systems dished up 
to suit individual palates. And 
as for the new positive morality, 
what is it but Christianity with 
the religion left out? No: the 
longer I live the less cause for 
congratulation I see in the spread 
of the modern critical and scepti- 
cal ideas. They do but breed in- 
difference and a spirit of listless 
dejection in matters, not only of 
faith but of morality; for, say what 
we will, the moral sense of mankind 
has its foundations deep in religion, 
and will go down with it. Add 
to this that our morbid analytical 
tendencies are doing their best to 
poison existence. A universal 
pessimism paints life to the greater 
number of us in the most sombre 
hues. We are all very sad, and 
fancy ourselves martyrs to what 
we are pleased to call the truth. 
At the same time, like true Brit- 
ons, we take a gentle pleasure in 
our sadness and our martyrdom. 


To me, however, all this is the 
reverse of satisfactory ; and if the 
result be that joy and steadfast 
hope are superseded by a feeling 
wellnigh akin to despair; if, in- 
stead of being God’s children, with 
a destiny commensurate with the 
grandeur of our heritage, we are 
mere helpless automata in the vast 
evolutionary scheme; if all we 
have to look forward to is to 


** drop into the jaws 
Of vacant darkness, and to cease ;” 


if yonder blue firmament, instead 
of being our eternal home here- 
after, is but a “painted dome” 
arching in the tragic farce of 
human existence,—then I for one 
cannot help feeling that we were 
better as we were. But come, 
Athanasia, we have talked enough 
on these matters. Suppose you 
put on your bonnet and come 
with me to church ; in which case 
I will accord you the privilege, 
dear to your sex, of having the 
last word in our argument. 

Ath. Very well, Algy, as you 
wish it so much, [ will. But we 
shall be awfully late. And I 
mean to have my New Religion 
all the same. 

Huen E. M. Srurriecp. 
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SCANDAL ABOUT QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


THACKERAY says that Queen 
Mary has still admirers who “ con- 
spire for her in history.” He 
might have added that the less 
fascinating Elizabeth also enjoys 
the same advantage. The con- 
spirators on Elizabeth’s side work 
by the simple and easy process 
of not mentioning all the facts in 
the case, and that case the ex- 
traordinary one which makes the 
question of the guilt of the Eng- 
lish queen an exact parallel to the 
charges against the Queen of Scots. 
Cumnor Hall was _ Elizabeth’s 
Kirk-of-Field ; Leicester was her 
Bothwell; Amy Robsart answers 
to Darnley; and if Elizabeth be 
really involved, her sin was greater 
than Mary’s, for Darnley had 
given Mary cause of deadly hatred, 
and Amy Robsart had done noth- 
ing to harm Elizabeth. Here the 
writer must frankly confess that 
he cannot believe Elizabeth to 
have been guilty, while in his 
heart he is unable to acquit Mary. 
But this belief is rather the result 
of intuition than of evidence. 

When Mary, Elizabeth’s guest, 
was her prisoner in 1568, she was 
informally tried, by a secret and 
slovenly tribunal, for being “act 
and part” in the murder of 
Darnley, on the ambiguous evi- 
dence of the Casket Letters. The 
English Commission decided noth- 
ing, except that Elizabeth was too 
good and pure to admit Mary to 
a personal interview. Elizabeth 
herself was anxious not to see her 
captive, and ‘she thus had an ex- 
cuse for not seeing her. But had 
the latter met in private, Mary 
might have appealed to Elizabeth 
as a sister in misfortune. Seven 
short years ago Elizabeth had been 
in as manifest danger from a 








charge of complicity in murder as 
Mary now was. Much more cer- 
tainly and openly than Mary, 
before Darnley’s death, ever en- 
couraged Bothwell, had Elizabeth 
encouraged the suit of Leicester. 
Meanwhile Leicester, or, to speak 
more correctly, Lord Robert Dud- 
ley, was a married man. His 
wife died suddenly and strangely. 
Elizabeth was not advised by a 
council of her nobles to marry 
Dudley. She was not beset and 
carried off by Dudley. Mary, on 
the other hand, had her nobles’ 
request that she should marry 
Bothwell under their own hands, 
and she might at least plead that 
Bothwell forcibly carried her away, 
whatever we may think of the 
value of that plea. Herein alone 
lay the difference between her 
case, on a first view, and Eliza- 
beth’s. Elizabeth did not marry 
Dudley, though Cecil thought she 
had; Mary did, under stress of 
events, marry Bothwell. Had 
Elizabeth married Dudley, and 
been attacked by the Duke of 
Norfolk and other nobles ; had she 
been defeated and fled into Scot- 
land ; had the Catholic cause been 
victorious; had Elizabeth been 
tried in Scotland as Mary was 
tried in England,—then the two 
cases would have been absolutely 
parallel. If no letters of Eliza- 
beth’s to Dudley were produced, 
on the other hand Elizabeth had 
told the Spanish ambassador that 
Dudley’s wife was “dead, or nearly 
dead,” four days before Dudley’s 
wife (who was in her usual health) 
died by accident, or by murderous 
design. This remarkable state- 
ment of Elizabeth’s is carefully left 
out of view by one of the persons 
who “conspire for her in history.” 
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It is plain, at least, that when 
Elizabeth refused to see Mary in 
1558, she acted with sagacity. For 
Mary had an arrow in her quiver 
which must have gone home—the 
statement that Elizabeth had been 
almost exactly in her own position. 
This has always been evident to 
readers of Mr Froude’s first volume 
on the reign of Elizabeth, though 
Mr Froude, while bearing heavily 
on Dudley, does not press for a 
moment on the case as regards the 
queen. Probably most people take 
their vague ideas of the affair from 
‘Kenilworth,’ in which Scott uses 
his customary freedom with facts. 
He dates ‘ Kenilworth’ in 1575, 
when Amy Robsart had for fifteen 
years lain in her grave in St 
Mary’s Church in Oxford. He 
introduces Shakespeare as already 
the author of ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ 
and, in brief, “‘ composes ” histori- 
cal events as artists select and 
compose the features of nature in 
landscape. Scott absolves Leices- 


ter (as he calls him), and casts the 
blame on the villany of Varney, 


his man. Now, though Varney 
does not appear conspicuously in 
the affair, Scott may have guessed 
right: retainers of Dudley may 
conceivably have gone beyond 
their commission, or been resolute 
where he was irresolute, and 
‘‘ made sikker,” as in the case of 
the Red Comyn. 

The fairest way of stating the 
circumstances is to follow Mr 
Froude, who is not prejudiced 
against Queen Elizabeth, and who 
discovered a curious compromising 
letter at Simancas. The point es- 
tablished by this letter is absent 
from the article which Canon Jack- 
son wrote for the defence in the 
‘ Nineteenth Century’ (March 
1882). Nobody will accuse Canon 
Jackson of intentional unfairness. 
He was communicating certain 
fragments of information found 


by himself among the interesting 
MSS. of Lord Bath at Longleat, 
and no doubt his preoccupation 
with these may have obscured 
his general view of the problem. 
Still, as Thackeray says, he “ con- 
spires” by this doubtless unwitting 
SUpPPTES8LO vere. 

In 1559 it was highly desirable 
that Elizabeth should marry, and 
secure the succession. On April 
18 and 29, 1559, De Faria, the 
Spanish ambassador, wrote to 
Philip: “They tell me she is en- 
amoured of my Lord Dudley, and 
will never let him leave her side.” 
Now Dudley had married, in 1550, 
when he was about nineteen, Amy, 
daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Robsart. Sir John’s wife had been 
a Mrs Appleyard, and he had a son 
John, Amy’s half-brother, of whom 
more hereafter. About the married 
life of Amy and Dudley we know 
little. Dudley was in the Tower 
for Lady Jane Grey’s affair, and 
was released in January 1554. In 
1557, Amy, as a letter of hers 
shows, was in a position of trust, 
paying money for Dudley to some 
poor people in Dudley’s absence, 
and staying with a Mr Hyde, an 
old friend of the Dudley family, 
not far from Abingdon. Elizabeth 
came to the throne in November 
1558, and made her old companion 
Dudley her Master of the Horse. 
At this time he was much about 
the queen’s person by virtue of 
his office,—moreover, “she will 
never let him leave her side,” says 
De Faria. It is now that Amy 
goes to Cumnor Place, of which 
Forster was tenant; while Mrs 
Owen, the wife of its owner (the 
queen’s physician), with two other 
ladies, Mrs Forster and Mrs Od- 
ingsell, a sister of Mr Hyde’s, were 
also there. 

“Mr Forster purchased the 
house from Dr Owen after Amy’s 
death,” and on his own death left 
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it, with a charge on it, to Leices- 
ter.|_ While they resided at Cum- 
nor Hall, Amy and the Forsters 
had different servants. Forster 
died in 1572. Scott, who publishes 
his epitaph, observes that his 
character, as given on that author- 
ity, differs greatly from the churl 
of ‘Kenilworth.’ He was Leices- 
ter’s chief controller of expenses. 
Canon Jackson shows that Amy 
had millinery to her heart’s de- 
sire, though in the novel she had 
only one opportunity of ‘shop- 
ping.” When she went to Cum- 
nor is not absolutely certain, — 
“not much before the very last 
year of her life” (1560), thinks 
Canon Jackson. 

To return to De Faria’s letters. 
In April 1559 “ Dudley is in such 
favour that people say she” (the 
queen) ‘‘ visits him in his chamber 
day and night.” This was not 
part of Dudley’s duties as Master 
of the Horse. ‘ Nay, it is even 
reported that his wife has a can- 
cer on the breast, and that the 
queen waits only till she die to 
marry him.” 2 

Thus in April 1559 Leicester 
was on very familiar terms with 
the queen. On no such terms 
was Mary with Bothwell. Mean- 
while Leicester’s wife, at Cumnor 
probably, is believed to be danger- 
ously ill. There was no truth in 
that report. Whether the state 
of affairs was conducive to Amy’s 
happiness any reader may conceive. 
On September 7, 1559, Lady 
Sidney told the new Spanish am- 
bassador, De Quadra, that there 
had been a plot to murder Eliz- 
abeth and Dudley. Elizabeth, 
therefore, pretended to think of 
marrying the Archduke Carlos. 
In October the Duke of Norfolk 
was speaking against Dudley. 


Elizabeth also quarrelled with 
Cecil, “for what cause God knows,” 
probably about Dudley. On No- 
vember 15, 1559, De Quadra told 
Philip that Lord Robert Dudley 
‘has sent instructions to have his 
wife poisoned,” and “all the dally- 
ing with us” (about the queen’s 
marriage) “is merely to keep Lord 
Robert’s enemies in play till this 
villany can be executed. I have 
learned also certain other things 
as to the terms on which the 
queen and Lord Robert stand 
towards each other, which I could 
not have believed,” though he did 
believe that Elizabeth was pos- 
sessed of a devil!® On Decem- 
ber 27, De Quadra writes to the 
Bishop of Arras: ‘ You would be 
astonished to know the things 
which take place here, but the less 
they are spoken of the better. I 
will not write of them.” 

We now enter the last year of 
Amy Robsart’s life, 1560. On 
August 27 Cecil “dare not write ” 
—to Throgmorton in Paris—‘“‘ that 
he might speak. God send her 
Majesty understanding.” On Sep- 
tember 25 Randolph answered a 
lost letter of Cecil’s, of September 
11. Cecil’s first words, compared 
with the reports bruited abroad 
by the French, “so passioned my 
heart, that no grief that ever I 
felt was like unto it.” 

What had Cecil written on Sep- 
tember 11% The news of Amy 
Robsart’s death was publicly known 
in London on that day! 

We now come to the darkest 
hint of all. The dates must be 
carefully kept in mind. On Sep- 
tember 8 Amy Robsart died. On 
September 11 De Quadra wrote 
to the Duchess of Parma. His 
letter, in Mr Froude’s book, is 
headed “ London, Sept. 11.” He 
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writes to give information about 
“ great and unexpected matters.” 

1. “On the 3d” the queen had 
told him she would marry the 
Archduke. 

2. “She has just now” (Sep- 
tember 11) “told me drily that 
she does not intend to marry, and 
that it cannot be.” 

Between September 3, when 
the queen was determined to 
marry, and September 11, when 
she was determined not to marry, 
Amy had died, and Leicester was 
free. 

3. De Quadra goes on: “ After 
my conversation with the queen” 
(which, as will be seen, must be 
that of September 3) “I met the 
Secretary Cecil.” Now De Quadra, 
by “after my conversation with 
the queen,” may mean “ some days 
after,” but nobody would read his 
words in that sense. Every one 
would take them to mean, on Sep- 
tember 3. Cecil said he wished to 
retire from affairs. Dudley was 
“master of the business of the 
State, and of the person of the 
queen,” with the intention of 
marrying her. The queen was 
moping in her palace, “ to the peril 
of her health and life.” “ Last 
of all, he said that they ” (who ?) 
“ were thinking of destroying Lord 
Robert’s wife. They had given 
out that she was very ill, but she 
was not ill at all; she was very 
well, and was taking care not to 
be poisoned.” 

So said Cecil on September 3, 
as far as we can gather. 

“The day after this conversa- 
tion” (September 4), “the queen, 
on her return from hunting, told 
me that Lord Robert’s wife was 
dead, or nearly so, and begged me 
to say nothing about it. Assuredly 
it is a matter full of shame and 
infamy. . . . Since this was writ- 


ten” (on September 11) “the death 
of Lord Robert’s wife has been 
given out publicly. The Queen 
said, in Italian, Que si ha rotto il 
collo (she has broken her neck). 
It seems that she fell down a stair- 
case.” 1 Elizabeth, who was too 
pure to breathe the same air with 
Mary Stuart, was, according to her 
own minister, moping for love of a 
married man. She stayed in the 
house to the peril of her royal 
health. On receiving news that 
the married man’s wife was “ dead 
or nearly so,” she went out hunt 
ing, and, for whatever reason, could 
not keep her story to herself. Yet 
the married man’s wife was alive 
and well, and only died, by an 
accident, four days later. After 
which Elizabeth renounced her 
express promise to marry another 
suitor, the Archduke. Of Cecil, 
who told the tale, and of Elizabeth, 
we may say, as some one quoted 
by Mr Froude said of Mary and 
the Bishop of Ross, “ What a 
queen, and what a minister !” 

These are the circumstances, 
these words of the queen and 
Cecil, which Canon Jackson never 
even distantly alludes to in his 
argument for the defence. The 
queen’s cause has also been advo- 
cated by Mr Gairdner.? 

Mr Gairdner tries to explain 
away Cecil’s remarks to De 
Quadra. Cecil only wanted to 
frighten De Quadra, and “his 
words must be construed accord- 
ing to the object he has in view.” 
Cecil may have heard gossip about 
the poisoning, “and even thought 
it not incredible.” This is mak- 
ing a. pretty character for Cecil: 
he not only tattled against the 
honour of his queen, but he tat- 
tled falsely. Mr Gairdner omits 
to mention, as bearing on Cecil’s 
real opinion, his letter to Throg- 
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morton of August 27: “J dare 
not write that I might speak. 
God send her Majesty understand- 
ing.” He omits Randolph’s ac- 
knowledged receipt of ‘ informa- 
tion of an extremely agitating 
kind,” as Mr Froude calls it 
(September 11, September 23). 
These two coincidences—Cecil’s 
not daring to write what he 
thinks on August 27, and his 
desolating secret letter to Ran- 
dolph—coincide with his conver- 
sation with De Quadra, and leave 
no doubt as to what was in his 
mind —the purposed poisoning. 
Now gossip about poisoning was 
natural, and not very important, 
when the queen was so familiar 
with a married man living apart 
from his wife. But when a min- 
ister believes in the story, alludes 


to it in private letters, and dis- 


cusses it with a foreign ambassa- 
dor, things look very black. Yet 
Mr Gairdner does not allude to 
these letters of Cecil’s. Mr Gaird- 
ner next tries to show that when 
the queen told De Quadra that 
Amy was “dead, or nearly so,” 
she spoke after the event. But 
Amy was found quite dead: we 
are not merely “nearly dead” 
when we have broken our necks, 
or had them broken for us. 
There could be no mistake about 
the matter. It is precisely the 
expression, ‘“‘dead, or nearly so,” 
which suggests so much. ‘The 
words are meaningless when the 
death and the cause of death 
have been ascertained. Mr Gaird- 
ner, none the less, argues that 
the queen spoke after the event 
of the 8th September. First, De 
Quadra does not say, in so many 
words, that his conversation with 
Cecil occurred on the day (Sep- 
tember 3) of his first talk with the 
queen. He only says: “I spoke 
with the queen, afterwards I met 
Cecil, and on the following day 
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the queen told me Lady Dudley 
was dead or dying.” But De 
Quadra, heading his letter Sep- 
tember 11, says, “Just now the 
queen told me that she does not 
intend to marry.” Mr Gairdner 
is driven to say, ‘Though he ap- 
pears to have begun his letter 
before the 11th, the day on which 
he certainly finished it, there is 
nothing to prevent our supposing 
that he began it on the 9th or 
10th, and had the interview with 
Cecil that same day. Now even 
on 9th September Elizabeth must 
have known of Amy’s death.” 
How? Leicester was at Windsor 
on September 9, when he got the 
news. On September 11 the 
queen was in London; probably 
she was at Windsor on September 
9, otherwise she could scarcely 
have known so early. But, how- 
ever this may be, there is nothing 
in the letter to show, or as far as 
we see to suggest, that De Quadra 
began his letter before the day 
he dated it, the llth. If he 
heads his letter September 11, as 
in Mr Froude’s copy, then he 
wrote it from the beginning on 
September 11; he did not com- 
mence it on the 9th or 10th, after 
an interview with Elizabeth on 
one of these days. Had he done 
so he would have said, ‘just 
now,” or “to-day,” “ the queen on 
her return from hunting told me” 
of Amy’s parlous state. 

Mr Gairdner’s theory requires 
us to believe this: A man had 
an interview with the queen on 
September 3. He also (ex hypo- 
thest) had an interview with her 
on the 9th or 10th. He is (still 
ex hypothesi) writing on the 9th 
or 10th. He speaks of his inter- 
view of the 3d, of a conversation 
with Cecil “afterwards,” and of 
another conversation “the day 
after this,” by which phrase he 
means the day he is writing on/ 
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And he heads his letter, “ London, 
11th September ” ! 

We have never seen the advo- 
cates of Queen Mary Stuart driven 
to contentions quite so strange as 
this,—quite so desperately at bay. 
For De Quadra, to suit Mr Gaird- 
ner, cannot be writing before the 
9th, for Elizabeth could not have 
heard of Amy’s death before the 
9th; and he is labouring to prove 
that Elizabeth said she was “ dead, 
or nearly so,” after news arrived 
of the fact. Therefore De Quadra 
must be writing on the 9th or 
10th. But his interview with the 
queen cannot, if it is to help Mr 
Gairdner, be earlier than the 9th. 
Yet De Quadra, instead of saying, 
if he is writing on the 9th, “ the 
queen told me to-day,” or if he 
met her on the 9th and wrote on 
the 10th, “the queen told me 
yesterday,” of Amy’s condition, 
dates the conversation “the day 
after” this undated talk with 
Cecil ! 

To argue thus is certainly, in 
an innocent and Thackerayan 
sense, to “conspire in history” 
for Elizabeth. No Marian has so 
decidedly allowed his affections to 
influence his judgment. 

Here, then, we have damnum 
minatum: popular report, the 
words of Cecil, declare that Amy 
is to be poisoned ; the queen says 
she is dead or dying; and then 
comes malum secutum, Amy 
breaks her neck. 

In what circumstances did Amy 
break her neck “down a pair of 
stairs”? Mr Bartlett, a local an- 
tiquary, found that “it was a cir- 
cular newel stone staircase” that 
Amy fell down,—as Mr Gairdner 
says, “a corkscrew staircase.” On 
the other hand, the event was de- 
scribed at the moment as “a fall 





from a pair of stairs,” which, “in 
the West of England, means a stair- 
case with two landings.”! About 
the whole business a messenger 
was at once sent from Cumnor to 
Dudley at Windsor, “by whom 
I do understande that my wife 
is dead, and, as he saithe, by a 
fall from a pair of staires. Little 
other understanding can I have 
from him,” and nobody has had 
“other understanding” ever since. 
Dudley's letters and demeanour 
are entirely compatible with inno- 
cence, and lend themselves to no 
other interpretation; which, of 
course, only deepens the mystery. 
The letters, or rather copies of 
them, are in the Pepys collection 
at Magdalene, Cambridge, and are 
published in Lord Braybrooke’s 
edition of Pepys. They state 
that on Sunday, September 8, 
there was a fair at Abingdon. 
Mr Gairdner can find no record of 
such a fair; but it was the Feast 
of Our Lady. Very early on Mon- 
day, Dudley sent Sir Thomas 
Blount, one of his officers, from 
Windsor into Oxfordshire, on what 
errand we know not; Blount met 
Bowes coming from Cumnor with 
the following news: On Sunday, 
Amy sent all her people to Abing- 
don. Mrs Odingsell, sister of Mr 
Hyde, declined to go. Amy was 
left in the house with this lady, 
Mrs Owen, and Forster’s servants. 
Nothing is here said about Forster 
and Varney. When Amy’s ser- 
vants came back from the fair, 
Amy was lying dead at the foot 
of the staircase in the hall. How 
long had she been dead? Why 
was she allowed to lie there? 
Here all information stops. No 
record of the coroner’s jury can 
be found. 

On receiving Bowes’s message, 
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Dudley did not hurry from 
Windsor to Cumnor as soon as 
a horse could be saddled. It is 
urged, with truth, that his pres- 
ence at Cumnor might have un- 
duly influenced a jury, yet a fond 
husband could hardly have stayed 
at Windsor. On Tuesday Blount 
heard from Amy’s maid, Mrs 
Pinto, ‘who dearly loved her,” that 
“she judged it chance, and neither 
done by man nor by herself, for 
she was a good virtuous gentle- 
woman, and daily would pray 
upon her knees; and divers 
times, I have heard her pray to 
God to save her from desperation.” 
The girl, however, denied that she 
suspected Amy of suicidal ten- 
dencies. Her desperation, for all 
that we are told, may have been 
theological, like Cowper’s, or may 
have been produced by Dudley’s 
relations with the queen, and by 
the rumours of an _ intended 
attempt on her life. But no one 
would commit suicide by jumping 
down “a pair of stairs”; and if 
Amy was so desperately ill as 
Elizabeth announced, she would 
not be running at top speed down 
a corkscrew staircase, as Mr 
Gairdner suggests. As to Dud- 
ley, he commanded Blount to 
“use all devises and means for 
the learning of the truth,” “the 
bottom of the matter,” and to 
bid the coroner choose “the dis- 
creetest and substantial men for 
the jury.” He also sent for 
Amy’s half-brother, Appleyard, 
and her illegitimate brother, Ar- 
thur Robsart, to attend the legal 
proceedings. The jury “could 
find no presumption of evil deal- 
ing.” Dudley suggested that a 
second jury should be summoned, 
but this was perhaps not done, 


though a second jury may have 
sat.! 

Certainly, on all this showing, 
Dudley was guiltless. But Canon 
Jackson, innocently conspiring 
again, adduces Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton, ambassador in Paris, as 
“‘harbouring no suspicion or un- 
kind feelings on Dudley’s part 
towards the wife of his youth.” 
Yet Canon Jackson had before his 
eyes what Mr Froude says about 
Throgmorton: “He at least re- 
fused to credit the Cumnor In- 
quest.”? “Sofar, methinks,” Throg- 
morton wrote to Cecil, ‘I already 
see into the matter, as I wish my- 
self already dead, because I would 
not live to see unto that day,” of 
Dudley’s marriage to Elizabeth.* 
“Tf it take place, we shall be op- 
probrium hominum et abjectio ple- 
bis.” He finally sent to Elizabeth 
his secretary, Mr Jones, whose 
letter to Throgmorton is in the 
Hardwicke Papers (i. 163), Jones 
carried Throgmorton’s message ver- 
bally: he “vehemently inveighed 
against Dudley’s race,” but the 
queen only laughed! ‘She there- 
on told me that the matter” (of 
Amy’s death) “‘had been tried in 
the country, and found to be con- 
trary to that which was reported, 
saying that he” (Dudley) “was 
then in the court, and none of his 
at the attempt at his wife's house.” 
As Mr Froude says, “this expres- 
sion admits that there had been 
an attempt of some kind, and by 
some one.” Neither Canon Jack- 
son nor Mr Gairdner alludes to 
this curious phrase of Elizabeth’s, 
which only serves to darken the ob- 
scure. The queen heard Jones gra- 
ciously, “even when he rehearsed 
the terms of veneficit et maleficit 
reus.” The queen was looking ill ; 
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“the matter of my Lord Robert 
doth much perplex her, and it is 
never like to take place.” She had 
deferred creating him a peer, cut- 
ting up the papers with a knife. 

Thus we make no progress: we 
only find that Throgmorton, at the 
moment, was no believer in Dud- 
ley, as Canon Jackson, by a curi- 
ous letter found at Longleat, shows 
Lord Huntingdon to have been, or 
like Throgmorton, who also wrote 
a letter of condolence, to have pre- 
tended to be. 

There remains one circumstance 
in which Mr Gairdner shows Mr 
Froude to have pressed too hard 
on Dudley. We have heard of 
Appleyard, High Sheriff of Nor- 
wich, Amy’s half-brother, whom 
Dudley sent to the inquest. In 
1567 Appleyard was examined by 
the Council concerning certain 
words which he had used about 
the affair. ‘ He admitted,” says 
Mr Froude, “that the investiga- 
tion had, after all, been inade- 
quately conducted.” In fact, Ap- 
pleyard did not so much admit 
this, as admit that he had said 
this; and, under pressure of 
prison and hunger, he withdrew 
his remarks. His evidence is 
worthless to either side. First, 
when he grumbled against Leices- 
ter, he was really trying to “ black- 
mail” him, to extort money or 
money’s worth. When he with- 
drew his imputations, it was under 
stress of bonds, ruin, and imminent 
starvation. The story, in a nut- 
shell, is this: In 1567 (the year 
of Mary’s trial, such as it was, 
about the Casket Letters), Apple- 
yard was called before the Council, 
to answer for certain words con- 
cerning Leicester. He said that, 
in 1566, a mysterious stranger had 


1 The letter, in which some pages are missing, is in the Pepys Collection. 
Gairdner publishes what is extant (Hist. 
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offered him £4000 to reopen the 
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Cumnor affair. He had refused, 
and he spoke of it to Blount, 
Leicester’s man, who was riding 
to Cumnor the day after Amy’s 
death. He admitted that Leices- 
ter had procured him the office of 
High Sheriff of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, ‘‘to gain him credit and 
countenance,” the year after Amy 
died, and that Leicester had got 
him posts of emolument ; but it is 
plain that he expected more. He 
admitted having said that he had 
often asked Leicester “to counte- 
nance him in the prosecuting of 
the trial of the murder of his 
sister.” He admitted having said 
that, though he held the earl in- 
nocent, yet there had been foul 
play. He admitted having said 
that the jury (the second jury?) 
“had not as yet given up their 
verdict.” 

This is Appleyard’s ‘“confes- 
sion,’—that is, he confesses to 
having spoken about what he 
could do an he would. Another 
witness, Tryndell, had heard Ap- 
pleyard “use words of anger, and 
say, among other things, that he 
had, for the earl’s sake, covered 
the murder of his sister.” Thus 
Appleyard, since Amy’s death, had 
been a hanger-on of Leicester, dis- 
appointed, surly, and threatening. 

Next Blount writes to Leices- 
ter, after this examination of 
Appleyard’s before the Council.! 
Blount tells Leicester that he, too, 
has been examined, as Appleyard 
admitted having spoken to him. 
He gives Leicester a précis of his 
own evidence before the Council, 
which was to this effect. Apple- 
yard’s brother-in-law, Huggon, had 
warned Leicester that “ court per- 
sons” were practising on Appleyard. 
Thereon Leicester sent Blount to 
ask Appleyard what was going on. 
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Appleyard would not write, but 
promised to call on Leicester. He 
never came. Blount visited him 
again, and was told the story of 
the mysterious stranger and the 
bribe,—“‘ a strange tale,” as he him- 
self says. Still Appleyard would 
not visit Leicester. Again Blount 
was sent to Appleyard, but only 
saw Huggon, who confirmed his 
story of the interview with the 
mysterious stranger, having wit- 
nessed it from the leads of his 
house. At last Blount brought 
Appleyard to Leicester in the open 
air, near Greenwich. They spoke 
angrily, and Leicester ‘“ would 
have drawn his sword upon him, 
if they had been alone.” Finally, 
Leicester left Appleyard “ with 
great words of defiance.” Leicester 
then told Blount that Appleyard 
“was a very villain.” Here the 
letter ends abruptly. 

What Appleyard was doing is 
obvious. He was saying that he 
had offers of money (from Norfolk 
and Surrey, it seems) if he would 
open the Cumnor matter, and he 
was attempting to extort black- 
mail from Leicester. 

Appleyard was now consigned to 
the Fleet Prison, which made him 
change his tune. He writes ab- 
jectly to the Council, asking for a 
copy of the verdict on his sister’s 
death, ‘whereby I may see what 
the jury have found.” If he really 
was at the inquest, this is a curious 
request. He adds that he has to 
buy his own food, and has very 
little money. So he writes on the 
last of May 1567. On the 4th of 
June he writes again. He has seen 
the verdict, “in which I do find 
not only such proofs attested under 
the oaths of fifteen persons, how 
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my late sister, by misfortune, hap- 
pened of death, but also such mani- 
fest and plain determination there- 
of” as quite suffices him, and “I 
have no further to say of that 
cause.” He adds that he has been 
in prison for a month in “ sickness 
and most miserable poverty,” not 
having ‘‘ money left to find me two 
meals.” A letter found at Long- 
leat shows that, on June 6, he was 
brought before the Star Chamber, 
and “showed himself a malytyous 
beast, for he dyd confess he ac- 
cusyd my Lord of Lecyster only of 
malyes.” 

What Appleyard confessed, un- 
der such a screw as the Council 
put on, is worth no more than 
what he said to extort blackmail. 
How fifteen persons can have seen 
and testified to the manner of 
Amy’s death is a mystery; and 
a mystery is “the attempt at her 
house” of which Elizabeth spoke 
to Jones. The verdict which satis- 
fied Appleyard in prison did not 
satisfy Throgmorton in Paris. 
Throgmorton was a very shifty 
person. On October 10, 1560, he 
wrote to Dudley a letter of con- 
dolence on “the cruel mischance 
to my lady your late bedfellow ;” 
but we have seen what his real 
opinion of the mischance was, as 
expressed by Jones to the queen.! 
On May 9, 1567, Throgmorton, 
now on friendly terms with Leices- 
ter, wrote to him about Apple- 
yard’s examination before the 
Council.2 In 1571 Throgmorton 
died, and was said to have been 
poisoned by Leicester! Events 
subsequent to Amy’s death may 
be studied in Mr Froude’s History. 
Dudley and the queen amused De 
Quadra by a proposal to marry, 


1 The letter of condolence is quoted by Mr Rye in ‘The Murder of Amy 
Robsart, the Brief for the Prosecution,’ from State Papers, Foreign, Elizabeth, 
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and bring back the Church, if the 
King of Spain would support 
them. Cecil, in a private memo- 
randum, noted Leicester as “ in- 
famed” by his wife’s death—that 
is, taré, of ill repute. The queen 
continued to load Leicester with 
gifts and honours; much scandal 
was spoken about them, — but 
scandal is always spoken of emi- 
nent people. 

To conclude, Dudley’s letters to 
Blount, if carefully read, are ex- 
actly what an innocent man would 
have written. As to Varney and 
Forster, there is not a tittle of 
evidence in support of the charges 
made against them in ‘ Leicester’s 
Commonwealth,’ nor is it even 
certain which of two Varneys is 
intended. Forster received many 
favours from Leicester, but that is 
no proof, nor are there presump- 
tions of guilt in benefactions to 
the Odingsells.1_ Amy Robsart did 
not die in an untenanted house ; 
there were several ladies in it at 
the time. Her own maid, who 
“dearly loved her,” declared her 
death to be an accident. The 
suspicion entirely rises from the 
coincidence of the death with the 
rumours of intended murder, and 
from the strange circumstance of 
her body being left, apparently 
for several hours, where it fell, till 
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the servants found it on their 
return from the fair. Of all the 
rumours, the most strange and 
startling are those attributed to 
Elizabeth—first, in announcing the 
death before it occurred ; next, in 
speaking of “the attempt at her 
house,” not elsewhere alluded to 
by any one. So here we leave the 
mystery, only remarking that, as 
Elizabeth succeeded in life, she 
was left unscathed, whereas Mary 
Stuart, in circumstances curiously 
parallel, was practically condemned 
unheard. The only absolute con- 
clusion we can reach is, that 
Elizabeth had no moral right to 
stand on her stainless character 
and refuse an interview to Mary, 
when Mary was labouring under 
a charge like that of which Eliza- 
beth’s own Ministers thought her 
possibly guilty. But then Mary, 
in Paris, had said that Elizabeth 
““was about to marry her horse- 
master, who had killed his wife to 
make room for her.” And this 
very “horse-master ” was proposed 
by Elizabeth, later, as a suitable 
husband for Mary. Mr Froude 
thinks the proposal was honestly 
made, So natural and likely was 
it that a proud queen would marry 
a man whom she had described as 
a murderous horse-master ! 


A. LANG. 





1 These are all traced in Mr Rye’s ‘ Brief for the Prosecution’ (London, 1885), 
pp. 52-60. 
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AvutuMN has fallen into winter, 
and the days are at their shortest : 
the woods are bare; the ways are 
sodden ; nature is dead, and light 
and colour are departed. Let us 
too depart, say many of us,—let 
us betake ourselves to brighter 
skies, or to the warmth and socia- 
bility of the town; for winter in 
the country, with its damp and 
dulness, is a failure; dry pave- 
ment, well-lighted streets, even 
when fogs make darkness visible, 
and good company, are better 
things. 

But is nature dead? Has all 
colour and light departed? And 
do they who say these things know 
the country as it is to be known 
in winter? Do they know the 
solemn beauty of its gloom; the 
mystery of its veiled skies; the 
bright gleams which light up the 
brooding clouds? Have they 
stood to watch the wonderful 
gradations, blue and brown and 
russet, all melting into each other 
in sweetest unity, as they spread 
over a wide winter landscape? 
How, at other times, can they dis- 
cern the intricate tracery of leaf- 
less woods, seen against a grey, 
sombre sky, or as they are re- 
flected in dark, still pools,—the 
overflow of autumn rains which 
vanish with spring warmth and 
drying winds? and who but those 
who know it well can tell the 
charm of winter sunshine ? 

It is not too much to say that 
there are parts of England which, 
to be seen at their best, they must 
be seen in their winter aspect. 

I know such a country; full of 
beauty it may be in summer, but 
its real charm is only to be known 
in winter months. It is a “bar- 
ren and dry land, where no water 


is,” and in the particular district 
to which I allude there are very 
few springs, and only two streams, 
one of which is hardly to be called 
such, as it makes its way slowly 
and sluggishly through the wide, 
thirsty valley; bounded on the 
north by a chain of chalk hills, 
and on the south, rising in a 
gradual slope to a ridge of moor- 
land clothed with self-sown fir and 
brushwood, and with an under- 
growth of heather and fern. As 
soon as winter moisture, either of 
rain or snow, disappears, so also 
disappears much of its charm. 
Consequently we cannot boast of 
a great variety of flowers; few 
ferns are to be found in the woods 
or by the wayside. rakes there 
are in plenty, but they do not 
attain to any height or abundant 
growth. Sometimes we come upon 
a root of Male fern on the shady 
side of a hedgerow; here and 
there some dark-green fronds of 
Polypody ; and in the depth of the 
fir-wood are roots of Blechnum, or 
Hlard fern ; but these are fast dis- 
appearing as each year brings more 
depredators to carry them off for 
sale. Even primroses are shy ex- 
cept in favoured places, and cow- 
slips only flourish in the lower 
pastures where the soil is heavy. 
Of heather there is plenty, though 
somehow the heather of the south 
lacks the charm of the northern to 
those who know both. Associa- 
tions are strong, and memory clings 
to the accompaniments of the one, 
and recalls the sweeps of purple 
bloom on the wide hillside, or the 
tender blush of ling carpeting a 
forest of giant firs, broken by 
mossy boulders, or crowning a 
grey rock round which the rapid 
brown water swirls and breaks, as 
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it flows from the “hills of the 
West” or the Grampian range. 

In summer the woods seem to 
be too heavy with dense foliage. 
Now they are bare; we can see 
through them, and mark the crim- 
son glow of a winter sunset through 
the tall stems. And, looking 
nearer, we hardly miss the bright 
blossoms of May and June—so 
charming, so delicate, and so 
subtle in their tints are the 
mosses, the lichens, and even the 
fungi, which in damp winter days 
are set like gems on the banks, 
and on the stems and branches of 
the trees. 

Come with me this fair Decem- 
ber morning, and let us make the 
most of the short daylight and the 
sun, which is softly shining through 
long level bars of pearly grey, 
streaking the faint blue of the 
southern sky. It rained heavily 
all night, and now— 


‘*The morn is up again, the dewy 
morn ; 

With breath all incense, and with 
cheek all bloom, 

Laughing the clouds away with joyful 
scorn, 

And living as if earth contained no 
tomb.” 


This steep pathway, which after 
a thunder-shower becomes little 
more than a water-course, will lead 
us up to the heather-clad waste— 
a long ridge of high ground sloping 
up gently to the south. The broken 
banks, rising steeply on either side 
as we ascend, are of grey sand; 
gnarled and knotted oaks, tall fir 
and birch trees, meet overhead ; 
while the ground beneath is 
covered with a tangle of brown 
heather, bright green whortle-berry 
(leafless now), and russet fern. 
Here is a mass of it overhang- 
ing the pathway, of a russet so 
bright as to make an almost 
violent contrast with the dull 
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green and brown of the heather, 
But no contrast here offends, for 
all the colours blend, and are in 
tune, which, as all painters of 
landscape know, is the great un- 
attainable charm,—that harmony 


of nature, so rarely caught. Here 
orange melts into brown, green 
softly fades into silvery grey; 


while overhead the rounded masses 
and sombre green of the Scotch 
firs, seen against the blue of the 
sky, have a marvellous grace in 
form and intenseness of colour. 
Undisturbed as yet by quiet 
footsteps, shy wild creatures are 
to be seen for a moment, only to 
flit away as we approach, A 
rabbit who had found a nook in 
which to sun himself darts into 
sight, and we see his white tuft 
of a tail disappearing up the bank. 
A wren pipes his little song, and 
pops in and out among the lower 
branches; and up above we can 


just discern the ash-coloured back, 


and hear the faint tap, tap of a 
nuthatch. A moment later, and 
with a saucy fling of his tail a 
squirrel springs lightly into the 
oak, and sits chattering and scold- 
ing on a bough overhead ; and now 
above, erect in the sunshine, stands 
a brilliant apparition—an embodi- 
ment of sunlight and of rainbow 
colours. A gorgeous pheasant, 
as yet unconscious of a watcher, 
his bright eye glancing, his rich 
plumage of golden brown, with 
a sheen of blue, and green, and 
scarlet, is seen but for a moment, 
and then slips silently into the 
brushwood. This sheltered ravine 
or gully in the midst of the woods 
is a favoured haunt of all the wild 
creatures, bird or beast, who can 
brave the winter cold, and who yet 
love the sun. Fronting the south, 
it is filled today with pale misty 
sunshine, lying warm on the soft 
grey of the pathway — bringing 
out, in intricate light and shade, 
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every branch and twig of the 
leafless trees, and revealing mys- 
teries of colour in the stems and 
branches. 

And, near at hand, no brilliant 
summer glow would reveal more 
vivid velvet green, or softer tints 
of grey or rich russet brown, than 
these fleeting gleams of winter 
sunshine reveal to-day in the moss 
and lichens which clothe the steep 
banks, and are set like gems on 
the dark moist earth ; for they are 
the very products of winter, the 
spontaneous growth of autumn 
rain and mist, and they withdraw 
themselves, with few exceptions, 
as soon as the sun gains power 
to dry their delicate organisms. 

Few of us know how much of 
the charm of winter, its soft and 
delicate colouring, is owing to the 
presence of these humble and min- 
ute members of the vegetable king- 
dom; especially on such days as 
these, when the rare sunshine 
lights up some sheltered nook, or 
throws fitful gleams into some 
deep woodland dell. Who that 
has eyes for such things has not 
been struck by the variety and 
exquisite colouring of the stems 
of leafless forest-trees? On the 
broad trunk of a beech-tree, for 
instance, whose bark is almost as 
smooth as ivory, we see a flush of 
the finest golden green, which 
spreads up all one side of the bole. 
We may call it the colour of the 
bark ; it is, in fact, the infinitely 
minute growth of a Lepraria or 
Spiloma, which has its specific or- 
ganisation and distinct means of 
propagation as others of the vege- 
table kingdom, though to the eye 
and touch it is but the thinnest 
film or powdery crust upon the 
surface which it colours —and 
which in winter may be seen not 
only on trees, but on thatch, old 
posts, and rails, and even on the 
ground, staining them with vivid- 
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est green, pale yellow, or orange, 
through the damp winter months. 
Grey or orange, golden or dull 
green, all combining to make up 
the various hues and shades of 
colour which charm those who care 
to wander in woodland ways or 
by tangled hedgerow paths, though 
the paths may be sodden with wet, 
and though winter winds may rave 
through the woods. 

These beauteous creations be- 
long to the tribe of “ flowerless 
plants,” placed by botanists in the 
large class of Cryptogamia ; and to 
those who would make these their 
study, there is in the limited area 
immediately around us to-day a 
world of delight. It has been a 
wet autumn, and December has 
hitherto been free from frost, ex- 
cept such as sufliced to strip the 
few remaining leaves from the 
trees, and it is this which has en- 
couraged the spontaneous growth 
of vegetation whose very life de- 
pends upon moisture, not only in 
the earth but in the air. 

But the study requires the ut- 
most patience and careful observa- 
tion, as any one will testify who 
has endeavoured to go a little way 
only into it. The organisms are 
so minute, the differences between 
them so intricate and unexpected 
(we can, indeed, take nothing for 
granted in natural things), the in- 
ferences are so contradicting, that 
the most patient and learned in- 
vestigators are brought to a 
standstill, and find it almost im- 
possible to lay down rules hard 
and fast as to where ferns become 
mosses, mosses merge into lichens, 
and lichens encroach upon fungi ; 
or to distinguish with any cer- 
tainty between the species. The 
system pursued of old by Lin- 
nus has been set aside by most 
modern students, and this is not 
surprising, as he seems never to 
have used the microscope in his re- 
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searches—a fact of which, indeed, 
he made a boast. Only the most 
powerful lens can reveal the struc- 
ture and mark the species in Cryp- 
togamia. At present the highest 
authorities seem to be our own 
Hooker, with other learned Scot- 
tish and German professors, and 
they have made things easier to 
the unlearned by giving us fern 
allies, moss and lichen and fungus 
allies, which overlap the borders 
of these intricate tribes as hitherto 
prescribed, and which prove how 
little we can bind nature in any 
trammels of science. 

There are, however, some broad 
rules which may guide us in at- 
tempting to identify the tribes or 
families into which cryptogamic 
vegetation is divided, besides the 
two, one of which includes Acro- 
gens, those flowerless plants in 
which we distinguish stems and 
leaves, as in many mosses—and 
Thallogens, in which we find 
neither, as in lichens and fungi. 
These rules may serve us in a 
general way, but they would by 
no means satisfy the truly scien- 
tific botanist. 

We may take in some measure 
for granted that, while mosses are 
identified by propagation taking 
place from seed-vessels or cap- 
sules,—each with its minute or- 
ganisms of veil and lid,—contain- 
ing the spores or pollen to be dis- 
charged from the capsule when 
ripe, and mounted on longer or 
shorter footstalks; the generic 
character of lichens is shown in 
scattered wart-like forms or lumps, 
or in tubercles in which the seed 
is embedded on the fronds, or 
which are found at their extrem- 
ities. That while lichens attach 
themselves to various substances, 
living or dead, we find death or 
decay always originating the 
growth of fungi. Only a true 
scientific botanist can, however, 
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distinguish the line of demarca- 
tion, if indeed there is any, be- 
tween lichens and fungi. 

Why, those may ask who are 
of an unscientific mind, should we 
burden these delicate and minute 
creations which grow in all the 
wanton freedom of nature with 
long names, the very meaning of 
which is unknown to most of us, 
or force them into tribes and 
families, classing them and docket- 
ing them as we do the work of 
our own heavy hands? An en- 
thusiast in the science can alone 
answer that. For ourselves, we 
might be tempted to think that 
the sudden burst as of light laugh- 
ter we hear among the trees is not 
the yaffel of a woodpecker flitting 
from tree to tree, but that of a 
wood-nymph—a hamadryad, hid- 
ing behind the gnarled oaks on 
the bank, and making game of 
our laborious pains and discomfit- 
ure, thinking how easily mortals 
miss the fulness of joy in nat- 
ural things. 

Let us not, however, in our 
ignorance, think little of the 
wisdom which is not ours. No 
doubt such knowledge brings to 
light marvels of fitness and 
beauty, “miracles stupendously 
minute,” of which the ignorant 
know nothing ; always bearing in 
mind that all that enlarges our 
view of the infinite and inex- 
haustible powers of the Creator, 
all that braces and stretches our 
finite ideas to a greater and higher 
scope and comprehension, and 
causes us to regard the mighty 
work with more reverence, wonder, 
and love, is good, inasmuch as in 
certain sequence it must lower our 
conception of ourselves, and tend 
to deepen religious faith. If it 
fails in this, some truth has been 
perverted, or we have failed to 
reach it. 


Here, this secluded dell, 


in 
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nature has tried her finest touch, 
transforming what would other- 
wise be a scene of dreary wintry 
desolation into a fairyland of love- 
liest colour and minute delicately 
moulded forms. Look at those 
cushions of greenest moss on the 
bank. No silken velvet could be 
more brilliant in colour, or more 
soft to the touch. There is, how- 
ever, no sign by which we can be 
sure of the species at present, for 
no thread-like columns, or set, 
support minute capsules, each with 
its curious veil and lid, the beauti- 
ful adaptation of which for their 
purpose is worthy of closest ex- 
amination. We can only guess 
from its growth and velvety green 
that it is a Dicranum, or silky fork 
moss. If we take it up, we find 
it only a mass of separate plants 
closely embedded in the moist 
sandy earth. The bright green 
velvety patches of this moss are 
abundant everywhere in winter 
where the soil suits it, giving to 
banks and shady nooks the charm 
of freshness and colour. Growing 
loosely among the heather and 
fern are some beautiful specimens 
of the //ypnum or feather moss, of 
the brightest golden green; and 
here and there rich tufts of the 
Broom forked moss; while grow- 
ing close by the trodden path is 
a minute mossy gem, one of the 
smallest of the Wetssias. It is in 
full fructification, and the sun shin- 
ing upon it sheds a halo of golden 
brown on its innumerable capsules 
and polished setz or footstalks. 
There is a mingling of Scotch 
firs with the dwarf oaks and 
birches on the banks, the rough 
stems deeply scored, and each red- 
brown flake of bark is, as it were, 
dusted over with the almost im- 
palpable powder of Lepraria ; pale 
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chrysoprase green, pearly white, 
and soft grey, all in beautiful com- 
bination and contrast with the rich 
dark earth, and warm colour of the 
bark. 

But that which gives the pre- 
vailing character and tone to all 
immediately around is the lichen, 
which this wet season has encour- 
aged to take possession of every- 
thing on which it can lay hold. 
Its leafy imbricated fronds of 
most delicate greenish-grey cling 
to the stems and branches of the 
trees ; to the roots which stand out 
upon the bank, and even to the 
ground itself. This is a Parmelia, 
one of the many varieties of the 
family which are with difficulty 
distinguished from each other, gen- 
erally of the tender greyish-green 
which we see here, and partaking 
of the same radiating growth and 
imbricated form. It thickly covers 
the broken branch at our feet 
which has fallen from the oak 
above us—its silvery shaded green 
in strong contrast to the almost 
black bark of the wood. Take it 
up, for it is worthy of close ex- 
amination, and it is equally beau- 
tiful in form as in colour — its 
radiating scrolls or scallops lying 
in beautiful regularity, free, yet 
never transgressing a certain or- 
der. Every line is full of grace, 
and might serve for a model for an 
artist. Here and there the shell- 
like discs rise in a graceful curve ; 
here and there they cling closely 
to the substance on which they 
grow ; but every line is in harmony, 
every shade of colour showing the 
most delicate gradations of green- 
ish-grey. This is one of the com- 
monest of our winter lichens, but 
it is not often that, favoured by 
much wet, we see it in such per- 
fection as here.! I have found a 


1 On visiting the gully three weeks later, after a fortnight of severe frost, I 


found the beauty of this lichen much marred,—the colour dulled, and the forms 
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variety of a deep, rich olive grow- 
ing on the bark of a lime, but never 
in the same abundance. 

Here, in a shady nook, set in the 
rich brown of the bank, are tufts 
of what children call cup moss— 
though it is not a moss at all, but the 
chaliced or cup lichen, of the same 
delicate shade of grey or sea-green 
which prevails elsewhere. If we 
leave the path and plunge into the 
deeper tangle of heather and fern, 
we shall find several varieties of this 
lichen growing in the richest pro- 
fusion, daisy-flowered, and fringed, 
in varied forms, covering the loose 
mossy knolls and decayed stumps 
of trees ; here throwing up pow- 
dery branches like miniature trum- 
pets or vases; here each cup 
gemmed with the brightest scarlet. 

It would take far too much 
space to mention here all the 
mosses and lichens to be dis- 
covered in this sheltered nook; 
and we might be led to dwell on 
others to be found in other local- 
ities ; those rich discs to be seen 
in winter, set like gold coins on 
old brick walls or tiles; or those 
of pale olive green, with an edge 
of deepest gold colour; the varie- 
ties of the reindeer lichen, white or 
hoary, with its imitation of a minia- 
ture frosted forest ; the dark-green 
silky feather moss, which enriches 
the colour of many forest-trees ; 
and who that has ever followed 
the course of a time-worn Scottish 
dyke can forget the growth of 
fern, moss, and lichen with which 
it was covered—some of the latter 
growing so slowly that the space 
of a few inches square has on it a 
hoary disc or rosette, which may 
be coeval with the dyke itself, 
and centuries old? 

We are on the ridge of waste 
ground now, and not a moment 


less perfect. 
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too soon, or we should miss a rare 
sight. The morning sun is shin- 
ing through tall fir-trees, piercing 
the blue mist still lingering below, 
—the exhalation from the heavy 
rain in the night. The air is cold 
and still, though up above the 
wind is beginning to sway the 
tops of the trees, with that soft 
rushing sound which is like the 
voice of the distant sea. Every 
branch and blade of grass below is 
drenched with rain, and has rows 
of raindrops strung like jewels 
on every spray. Yonder by the 
pathway there hangs a veritable 
cluster of diamonds as bright as 
any worn upon a lady’s breast. 
This lovely apparition is a rain- 
drop, just trembling to its fall, the 
sun lighting it up to rainbow 
splendour as it quivers in the 
light breeze. We must not pause 
to dwell upon the marvels that 
single sparkling drop reveals— 
marvels which have called forth 
the highest powers of man’s in- 
tellect to fathom, and which are 
unfathomable still. And beyond 
the material truths, which are all 
that science can penetrate, there 
remains for us the joy of its silent 
speech, in the symbolism of the 
seven colours, and in the minute 
circle which concentrates their 
prismatic splendour,—emblem of 
that eternity which surpasses our 
profoundest thought. 

The scene is changed, — the 
ground sloping gradually north- 
wards; and here, even the mild 
weather fails to awaken objects of 
especial interest. The soil is hard 
and gravelly ; the firs and birch- 
trees of no great growth, and even 
the brushwood is scant; we pass 
over the ground more inclined to 
look up to the dappled pearly 
sky overhead, than to search for 


The mosses were also much less brilliant in colour: these last, 


however, would revive after a mild wet day. 
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beauty on the earth. But the 
road has to be trodden, the way to 
be traversed,—even as so many of 
us remember such ways have been 
traversed in our daily lives,—hard 
to the feet, dull to the eye, weari- 
some to the heart, and we our- 
selves only conscious that heaven 
is above us. 

And now we overlook the broad 
valley which lies between us and 
the long line of chalk hills which 
shut itin onthe north. The valley 
lies in sunshine still, though the 
short winter day is already de- 
clining. Critical eyes might turn 
away from the prospect before us as 
lacking in beauty or picturesque- 
ness. The level meadows down by 
the water-course, the hop-gardens, 
and general look of prosperity have 
little interest in themselves, seen 
under the broad light of a summer 
sky; but looking at the scene as 
we do to-day, when the faint sun- 
lit vapour partly hides and partly 
reveals its commonplace features, 
it is full of beauty and interest. 
What a soft light falls on the low- 
lying pastures, the scattered wood- 
lands, the bare ploughed fields—— 
pale sunshine lying here, soft 
shadows there; the woods oppo- 
site showing rich brown and purple 
in contrast to the down beyond, 
itself of palest amber, and backed 
by a dark watery cloud! 

Before us is a long narrow 


lane, shut in by high tangled 
hedgerows, which will lead us 


down from the higher ground on 
which we find ourselves to the 
meadows in the valley, and across 
to the lower slope of the chalk 
hills. What a world of beauty 
and interest there is in these 
tangled hedgerows! in the old 
thorns, the hazels, and the bram- 
bles, on which still linger some 
yellow and scarlet leaves! The 
pollard ash and withered grass, 
the ivy and the bright coral hips 
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of the trailing dog - rose — the 
scanty foliage letting in, as it does 
now, the yellowing western sky— 
make a charming picture of inter- 
lacing branches and leaves. The 
ivy here shows all its varied forms 
of growth. It has clothed the 
old thorns in a garment of glisten- 
ing green, each polished leaf 
sharp-pointed, like the head cf a 
lance; it clings closely to the 
grey gnarled stem of the pollard 
ash in delicate sprays, each leaf 
traced with markings of rich 
brown or bronze ; and to the north 
of the hedge, where the soil is 
rich and deep, the ground is cov- 
ered with its dark - green, fine- 
pointed leaves. Those who care 
to inquire will find that the dif- 
ference is all caused by the cir- 
cumstances and localities in which 
it finds itself. There is, accord- 
ing to Sowerby, but one species 
of native ivy-—//edera helix. 

But let us look down on the 
scene spread before us before de- 
scending into the valleys,—for 
there are interests there apart 
from its natural aspects. The 
quiet pastoral fields we look upon 
were once more alive with stir- 
ring events than now. We are 
constantly reminded by facts that 
there are country places, solitary 
enough now, which at one time 
were centres of civilisation, and 
thickly populated. What a full 
life of Roman activity and luxury 
must once have existed at Silches- 
ter, over which the plough has 
passed, and in whose almost in- 
destructible walls and ivied gates 
the owls and bats lived undis- 
turbed for ages! What an im- 
mense population gathered along 
the Roman Wall, where now in 
many places utter solitude reigns! 
And we must conclude that the 
valley at our feet, so quiet now, 
was at one period a scene of much 
worldly activity and interest. 
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And the misty winter sunshine 
is in harmony with our thoughts 
on events so long ago as to have 
become indistinct, and hardly to 
be realised. The outlines are 
dimmed or lost, as the visible ob- 
jects are, and they take a pictur- 
esque aspect, whereas at the time 
they happened they were very real 
and practical facts indeed. 

Yonder, in the misty sunlit 
haze to the west, we can just dis- 
cern where the village of Otford 
lies, by the side of the Darent. 
Here once stood one of the pal- 
aces or hunting-lodges of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury—probably 
rivalling Knole, three miles away, 
in importance, then, with much 
of the land hereabouts, Church 
property. Otford, indeed, could 
tell tales of earlier times still, 
when more than one great bat- 
tle was fought in its vicinity, 
and dead bodies lay in heaps 
round the wattled homesteads 
and mud huts of the valley, after 
Offa the great Mercian king had 
won his victory over the men of 
Kent. There are tales, too, of 
Thomas & Becket, who built much 
of the palace of which there now 
remains but a crumbling tower 
and gateway. Good and bad 
come down to us through the 
dim light of bygone years,—how 
he by a stroke of his staff brought 
the spring of water to the village 
for which it is famous still; and 
how once, when he had retired to 
rest—wearied perhaps by a long 
day’s hunting on the hills, or by a 
more than usually fierce struggle 
with King Henry for the mastery, 
—the nightingales kept him from 
sleeping. The Archbishop was so 
enraged, and he cursed them so 
heartily, that Philomel fled affright- 
ed, and has never been induced to 
return. 

Whether nightingales are to be 
heard at Otford or not I cannot 
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say. It is certain that the old 
chalk-pits and thickets above 
Kemsing are full of their song all 
through April and May. Kemsing 
is a smaller and a still more rural 
village even than Otford, and it, 
too, has its celebrity,—not, how- 
ever, in the person of Offa, tke 
great warrior-king, nor of the ar- 
rogant Archbishop who brought 
the springs to Otford, and drove 
away the nightingales, but in the 
person of a saintly princess, Edith, 
who it is supposed was the daugh- 
ter of the Saxon king Edgar the 
Bretwalda, who made eight tribu- 
tary kings row his boat on the Dee, 
and who set so high a price on 
every wolf’s head that Wales was 
wellnigh rid of them. She, too, 
built a house, probably a nunnery, 
and made a well which remains to 
be seen in the village, and is called 
St Edith’s Well to this day. But 
little else is known of her—only 
the well, and a dim memory of 
good works and alms-deeds which 
she did. 

We have crossed the valley now, 
and are on a rough track lying 
under the chalk range. It is but 
a rough road indeed, deeply rutted 
by farm-carts, with scanty hedge- 
rows broken here and there, of 
sloe and dogwood, and matted over 
by bare trailing wreaths of wild 
clematis, truly to be called here 
“traveller’s joy.” Below, to the 
south, stretches a wide panorama, 
the blended colours, deep blue, 
rich brown, pale orange, and 
dark misty purple, changing and 
deepening in the gloom of the 
shortening day. Here and there, 
dimly discerned, rises a church 
tower amongst the trees. Here 
and there rises the smoke from a 
solitary cottage or farmstead, or 
drifts across a field where weeds 
are being burnt. All is silent, sol- 
itary, distant, touched with a mel- 
ancholy which is part of its charm. 
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We are on classic ground here, 
for this is a part of the Pilgrims’ 
Way which, with continual breaks, 
may be traced below the Surrey 
and Kentish hills for many a mile. 
Along this now solitary track came 
for nearly three hundred years, 
dating from the twelfth century, 
all those pilgrims to the shrine of 
the great St Thomas of Canter- 
bury, who landed at Southampton 
from abroad, or who came from 
the west of England. 

Did Thomas 4 Becket, strug- 
gling for power and worldly pos- 
sessions, when he looked out from 
his palace at Otford, dream of a 
future which would bring such 
a procession in his honour to pass 
his gates? Kings and statesmen, 
renowned warriors and caurchmen, 
gentle and simple, of all sorts and 
conditions, they came ; and thither 
must have come his great antag- 
onist Henry himself, on whom 
was laid the crime of his murder, 
when in a passion of repentance 
he rushed from Normandy, and 
landing at Southampton, he passed 
along this very way to the scene 
of the martyrdom at Canterbury, 
treading barefoot the rough stones 
of the street, so that his footsteps 
could be traced in blood, — and 
threw himself in an agony of peni- 
tence before the tomb in the crypt. 

What a stir must have been 
roused in the quiet villages and in 
the manor-houses along the route, 
when the long procession of pil- 
grims passed along !—devout pil- 
grims, we may believe, some of 
them—perhaps some hundreds of 
persons of ail conditions, and of 
both sexes. What a wonderment 
at the appearance of the foreigners; 
what a rush to gaze at the royal 
or renowned personages ; and what 
a bringing forth of supplies for 
men and beasts! How many may 
have flocked to the springs at Ot- 
ford which the martyr had caused 
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to flow! How many may have 
stayed their weary feet by Edith’s 
well, and drunk of its cool waters! 
And when at last the tide turned, 
and the scene changed, and the 
edict of Henry VIII. forbade the 
pilgrimage to the shrine of the 
“traitor Becket,” we may be sure 
that. there were many complaints 
along the line of march, and that 
the country folks who had found a 
ready sale for their farm produce, 
had much to say of their loss and 
the hard times, when the steward 
came for the lord’s rent. 

Old Hasted tells us much 
about Kemsing in his ‘ History of 
Kent,’ and of its various owners 
from early times. Unlike Otford, 
it does not appear to have been 
Church property, but was generally 
in the hands of private persons, 
and we are struck by the many 
names of historical interest that 
we find connected with this now 
retired village ; perhaps because of 
its neighbourhood to the two great 
ecclesiastical houses at Knole and 
at Otford, which were centres of 
political interest and activity. 
Here we find the name of the 
great patriot (rebel though he was), 
Simon de Montfort, who married 
Aleanore, sister of Henry III. 
She became possessed of the lands 
of Kemsing through her first hus- 
band, William Marischal, Earl of 
Pembroke. Through the heirs of 
the Marischals, the lands came to 
Roger, Earl of Norfolk, who lost 
his life in a tournament. How 
long ago it all seems !— 


‘« The knights are dust ; 
Their swords are rust ; 
Their souls are with the saints we trust.” 


Then came the ancient family of 

the Fiennes, who built a house in 

the valley, the site of which only 

can be traced by a few mounds of 

earth. They were great people in 

their time, however: one of them, 
Q 
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the head of the house, was War- 
den of the Cinque Ports, and in 
great favour at Court, which, how- 
ever, led to a tragic result, for he 
was seized by the mob in Jack 
Cade’s insurrection, and beheaded 
in Cheapside. 

More tragic still is the history 
of the family who afterwards came 
into possession. Kemsing, with 
much of the land in the neighbour- 
hood, was owned by Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, the father of the unfor- 
tunate Anne. After his attainder, 
Queen Elizabeth bestowed them, 
along with the great house and 
lands of Knole, upon her treas- 
urer, Sackville, Earl of Dorset—a 
remarkable list of historical names 
to be linked with the little rural 
village and pastoral valley which 
lie below us. 

We see them passing before us, 
dim and ghostly in the fading 
light, a long procession, as we gaze 
down the vista of years. Offa, 
the Mercian king; the Saxon 
princess, whose identity is almost 
lost; the turbulent archbishop 
and statesman who became the 
canonised martyr ; the motley line 
of pilgrims; and names which 
recall the Barons’ War and the 
Wars of the Roses, for in them 
the Fiennes lost lands and fortune, 
—to end in the persons of the 
hearty Kentish squires and yeo- 
men who dwelt in the old manor- 
houses, and hunted in the woods 
and on the hills, and talked, as 
we do now, of their crops, and 
orchards, and hop-gardens. 

The wind is keen and wintry as 
it comes in fitful gusts across the 
valley and through the leafless 
hedges. The road is_ solitary 
enough now: we only meet a 
farm-cart lumbering over the deep 
ruts, and some shy village children 
coming from school; and now a 
flock of fieldfares, which flutters 
out of the thicket, and wheels 


away over thedown. Grey shades 
steal over the landscape, while 
overhead the sky is radiant with 
the early winter sunset. We leave 
the Pilgrims’ Way at last, and pass 
down through Kemsing village, 
where the cottages are old and 
time-worn—whitewash and _ tim- 
ber, and weather-tiling mostly 
prevailing ; past the old church 
with its yew-trees and wooden 
belfry, backed by a broad shoulder 
of the rising down; past St 
Edith’s Well, and so mount the 
road which leads up again to the 
fir-clad ridge. 

The sun has sunk now in crim- 
son glory; and we are thankful 
for this one day snatched from 
winter’s gloom and storms. To- 
morrow tempests may rage, and 
cold driving rain blot out the fair 
sights we have seen to-day, but 
they will not have been the less 
ours. 

But the day is not over yet; 
for as we mount the hill, the 
colours of the sunset grow more 
and more intense. There is a 
pause in heaven and earth, as 
darkness deepens over the dying 
day. And now upsprings the 
after-glow, and the sky up to the 
zenith is flooded with a clear 
radiance of crimson and_ gold, 
growing in intensity and suffused 
glory. All nature “kneels like a 
nun, breathless with adoration ;” 
and then the light and the colours 
slowly fade, leaving only a rosy 
mist of thinnest vapour, drawn 
like a veil across the sky, and all 
the crimson and gold sink into a 
deep ruddy glow lying along the 
southern horizon. 

A bank of cloud of darkest 
purple slowly advances from the 
west, and as it breaks and scatters 
there is seen hanging like a lamp 
in the saffron sky, ineffably serene, 
the young crescent moon. 

GERTRUDE BoscawEN. 
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DANTE ROSSETTI AND MR WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. 


Tue publication of Mr William 
Bell Scott’s reminiscences of his 
contemporaries has been the occa- 
sion of much painful, and more or 
less indignant, comment. Into the 
general controversy I do not de- 
sire to enter, and need only refer 
in passing to Mr Swinburne’s elo- 
quent remonstrance,—with which 
I entirely sympathise: “I make 
no personal complaint. I simply 
desire to enter my protest, futile 
and fruitless as it may be, against 
the public violation of privacy, and 
the public prostitution of confi- 
dence. Whether this offence be 
committed by a liar or by a truth- 
teller, the offence against honour, 
against courtesy, and against soci- 
ety is the same.” 

Mr Swinburne is well able to 
take care of himself ; but another 
sufferer—Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
—is dead ; and as I knew him inti- 
mately during the years of his life 
to which Mr Bell Scott has thought 
fit more specifically to refer, you 
will perhaps permit me to record 
in the pages of ‘ Maga,’ as briefly 
as may be, but to the best of my 
recollection, the facts on which a 
considerable superstructure of mis- 
understanding and misrepresenta- 
tion, if not of absolute calumny, 
has been raised. The passages to 
which attention has been directed 
need not be quoted here. There 
are many details of which, of 
course, I am ignorant, and in re- 
gard to which, I presume, his 
nearest relative is now the only 
competent authority. I believe 
that Mr William Rossetti is scru- 
pulously within the mark when he 
observes in a studiously restrained 
and temperate letter that Mr Bell 
Scott’s statements are “unkind, 
unhandsome, inaccurate, and prac- 





tically incorrect and misleading.” 
But in respect of my own inti- 
macy with a poet and painter of 
rare if unequal powers, I am en- 
titled and possibly bound to say 
that the general impressions con- 
veyed by the reminiscences—viz., 
that Dante’s temper was jealous 
and ungenerous, as well as moody 
and uncertain, and that he re- 
sorted to illegitimate methods to 
advertise himself and his works, 
are ludicrously and grotesquely 
unjust. 

It is now many years since I 
made Rossetti’s acquaintance. In 
the spring of 1859 I went with 
the late Alexander Sellar to Ox- 
ford, and after a forenoon in the 
company of two illustrious pro- 
fessors (who continue to “pipe as 
though they would never grow 
old”), they took me to see the 
hall of the Union Debating Society, 
which had then been newly deco- 
rated by certain members of the 
Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood. The 
frescoes (if they were frescoes, but I 
have since been told that they were 
drawings in distemper) have long 
since crumbled away; then they 
were vivid and splendid — fresh 
from brush and pencil. Rossetti’s 
contribution was by far the most 
striking ; and for moral force and 
spiritual impressiveness I don’t 
think he ever afterwards did any- 
thing much better. He had taken 
for his subject that vision of Guine- 
vere which arrests Lancelot in his 
quest for the San Grail; and the 
face of the queen was simply won- 
derful. 

Next morning I went to London 
to stay with Dallas of ‘The Times,’ 
and it turned out that he had al- 
ready met the artist, who, except 
to a select circle, was then quite 
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unknown. But it was clear that 
the man who had drawn that un- 
forgettable Guinevere must be a 
man worth knowing; and in the 
course of four-and-twenty hours— 
high up in an airy studio above 
Blackfriars Bridge—I had been in- 
troduced to him, and to the works 
on which he was engaged. 

Rossetti’s figure was not impos- 
ing ;—short, squat, bull-doggish, 
he belonged to the Cavour type; 
but the sallow face was massive 
and powerful. The impression of 
solidity is somehow toned down in 
Watts’ portrait, and the face is 
thinner and more worn than it 
was when I knew him. Sleepless 
nights and protracted pain may 
possibly have changed him in later 
years, and made the ideal Rossetti 
more manifest. Except for the 
tranquil, meditative, ruminating 
eye (one thought of the ox-eyed 
Juno) there was nothing ideal about 
him then ; he was intensely Italian 
indeed ; but it was the sleek and 
well-fed citizen of Milan or Genoa 
that he recalled—not the slim ro- 
mantic hero of Verdi or Donizetti. 
For several years thereafter, de- 
tained in London by Scotch Appeal 
Cases and other business, I saw 
much of him. I would call for 
him in the afternoon when the 
House of Lords had risen, and 
we would ramble about the river 
until it was time to dine at some 
homely restaurant in the City; 
and then, if we did not go to 
the theatre, we would knock up 
Dallas in Hanover Square for a 
rubber—Rossetti liked a rubber, 
though he was a poor player, and 
rather addicted to abstruse specu- 
lations on the reasons which had 
induced him to play the wrong 
card—and finish the evening with 
whisky-and-soda and poetry over 
the fire. 

Rossetti, as I have said, was in 
the early sixties little known either 
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as painter or poet outside the circle 
of his friends. Yet some of his 
very finest work had been finished 
years before. The Pre-Raphaelite 
brethren were then regarded in 
many quarters with unreasoning 
hostility ; and Rossetti, who was 
very sensitive to ridicule, had sed- 
ulously shunned publicity. It was 
only by accident that I came to 
know that he was a poet. He gave 
me some sheets of MSS. one day, 
and asked me to look at them. I 
found among them more than one 
of his most perfect sonnets. He 
had a good memory, and at times 
he would declaim in his slow de- 
liberate manner scraps and frag- 
ments of verses which he would 
attribute to writers of whom no 
record remains. When brought to 
book, and obliged to confess that 
they were his own, he would tell 
us that the pieces from which they 
were taken had been unfortunate- 
ly lost. (We came by-and-by to 
understand what “lost” meant.) 
‘The Early Italian Poets’ was 
published in 1861, and, of course, 
from that time forward his won- 
derful facility for turning into 
English the most delicate and 
idiomatic felicities of a foreign 
tongue was pretty widely recog- 
nised. But of his own inspiration 
(though the true poetic faculty in 
some of its highest and most in- 
tense moods was unquestionably 
his) little was known till later. 
It is difficult for us, in this year 
of grace 1893, to realise the vehe- 
mence of the hostility with which 
what was called “the Rossetti 
school” was regarded somewhere 
over thirty years ago. John 
Parker, though he could be right- 
eously fierce at times no doubt, 
was one of the sweetest-tempered 
and mildest-mannered of men. Yet 
I came upon a letter of his the 
other day which curiously illus- 
trates what I say. Parker was 
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editor of ‘Fraser,’ and he had 
good-naturedly complied with my 
request to be permitted to extend 
recognition, more or less cordial, 
toa young writer named William 
Morris, who had recently published 
a volume of poetry entitled ‘The 
Defence of Guinevere.’ But he 
would only do it under protest ; 
and this was his protest (which, 
after all these years, may be 
printed without offence to any 
one), of date May 14, 1860. 


“T saw Morris’s poems in MS. He 
wanted us to publish them. I con- 
fess I could make nothing of them. 
Nor could a very able man who 
looked at the MS. for me. Surely 
19-20ths of them are of the most 
obscure, watery, mystical, affected 
stuff possible. ‘The man who brought 
the MS. (himself well known as a 
poet) said ‘that one of the poems 
which described a picture of Rossetti 
was a very fine poem; that the pic- 
ture was not understandable, and the 
poem made it no clearer, but that it 
was a fine poem nevertheless.’ For 
myself, Jam sick of Rossetti and his 
whole school. I think them essen- 
tially-unmanly, effeminate, mystical, 
affected, and obscure. You ought 
really to say more as to Morris’s 
obscurity and affectation. Please to 
return the proof at once.” 


The world has decided that 
Parker was wrong; and yet it 
must be admitted that he had a 
vast mass of authority on his side, 
and a grain of truth at least. 

To return to the present con- 
troversy. 

lf 1 am not much mistaken, all 
Rossetti’s surviving friends will 
admit without qualification that 
his admiration of the genius of his 
contemporaries was spontaneous 
and unstinted; and that while 
singularly modest and_ reticent 
about his own poetic work, he 
was eager to secure recognition 
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for the younger men. If he erred 
at all, it was in the persistency 
and imperativeness with which he 
urged their claims. I have pre- 
served a number of his letters, 
and there is barely one, I think, 
which is not mainly devoted to 
warm commendation of obscure 
poets and painters,—obscure at 
the time of writing, but of whom 
more than one has since become 
famous. As Rossetti was an ad- 
mirable letter-writer, no apology 
for printing one or two of the 
most characteristic is needed. 
This from Paris is among the 
earliest I can lay hand on. I 
may explain that he had given 
me a copy of Mr Swinburne’s first 
volume—‘ The Queen Mother and 
Rosamond ’—with a view to a 
review ! :— 


** Paris, 13¢h Nor. 1864. 


“ My DEAR SKELTON,— You see your 
letter has been sent on to me here, 
where I expect to be for a week or 
so longer,—not more, as I find it im- 
practicable after two or three weeks’ 
stay to set to work, though I brought 
some work with me. 

“T think I agree in every word 
you have said of Swinburne’s first 
volume ; but no doubt you, with me, 
are astounded that, with all its faults, 
it should have hitherto had no justice 
whatever done to its beauties. It 
was published when he was not much 
more than twenty, and mostly written 
even earlier. He has since written 
abundance of things of many kinds, 
and of quite another order from these 
early ones as regards perfection. His 
principal fault now is perhaps abun- 
dance—exuberance it hardly is, for 
no one has more real command of 
style than he has now acquired, and 
is daily further acquiring. Among 
the mass of work he has in MS. isa 
tragedy on the subject of Chatelard 
and Mary Q. of Scots, which, I be- 
lieve, you would admit went far to 
answer your requirements, having 
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been written and rewritten to avoid 
the faults of the two early plays. But 
he finds the greatest difficulty, or in- 
deed hitherto impossibility, of getting 
his work accepted by a_ publisher. 
M took them into some con- 
sideration, but ended by funking it. 
Every one finds them too outspoken 
on the passionate side. I think noth- 
ing could serve him or please him 
better than such an article as you 
would be likely to write in ‘ Fraser,’ 
giving the first full recognition he 
has obtained in print—though, of 
course, not slurring the shortcomings 
of this early volume, of which he him- 
self is well aware. In private he has 
made so large a circle of ardent ad- 
mirers, that I cannot doubt his public 
reception would eventually be a most 
enthusiastic, though not a universal 
one. If you have a file of the ‘Spec- 
tator’ anywhere attainable in Edin- 
burgh, you would find (about summer 
and autumn of 1862, I think) the only 
short pieces he has printed yet ; and 
also thereabouts, or rather later, 
various prose articles by him—such 
as several on Victor Hugo's ‘ Misér- 
ables’—which are worth your read- 
ing. There is no present prospect of 
his fresh works appearing, but an 
article might help him on. My sister 
will bring out a new volume before 
long, I believe, but is of the unready 
order. She has it nearly got together, 
however. 

“ As for myself, I should really have 
published when I announced a volume 
at the end of my Italian poets, having 
it all fairly copied out—a big lump, 
and quite ready. However, I lost the 
fair copy by an accident, and do not 
know if I could ever recover the 
matter now from imperfect scrawls, 
even had I the patience. Here isa 
rigmarole from Yours very truly, 

“PD. G. Rossetti.” 





The next letter refers to some 
sketch which had disappeared— 
“if it ever existed it must long 
ago have reached the general gully- 
hole of things ”—and to an iliness 
from which Sir Noel Paton, whose 
noble aims in religious art he 
warmly appreciated, had not en- 
tirely recovered. Later on in 1865 
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(a copy of the Madox Brown Cata- 
logue and a card for the private 
view on 11th March, filled in by 
Rossetti himself, having been pre- 
viously forwarded), he writes:— 


*€16 CHEYNE WALK, CHELSEA, 
13th March 1865. 

“My pear Sxetton,—I shall be 
very happy to see your friend when- 
ever she is able to call. My best 
hour is towards dusk when the day’s 
work is over, or else at about 11 a.m. 
But then or not then I shall welcome 
her visit. 

“T fear I have given you reason to 
think me obtuse, and not sharp-sight- 
ed enough to see through a ‘ West 
Highland’ fog. But I did though,— 
indeed it was ‘Isabel’ who tipped me 
a wink through the mist. Only I have 
been so busy lately that I have not 
had time to acknowledge your kind 
present of the little volume. .. . 

“Do write something concerning 
Swinburne. You will find his ‘ Ata- 
lanta’ a most noble thing, never sur- 
passed to my thinking. I hope you 
will be in town during Madox Brown’s 
admirable exhibition, and should like 
to visit it in your company. I am 
sure his Catalogue Raisonnée must 
interest you much. 

“ My sister Christina will soon have 
a new volume out.—With kind re- 
membrances, I am, yours ever truly, 

4 “D. G. Rossetti.” 


Then in 1866 he was much oc- 
cupied with the George Cruik- 
shank Memorial Fund. “ Will 
you let your name appear on the 
Committee List,” he wrote on 17th 
April, “for the Cruikshank Tes- 
timonial? We in London hope so, 
and I need not remind you how 
invaluable the co-operation of a 
member able and willing to work 
the effort in Edinburgh to any pos- 
sible extent would prove.” I have 
an impression that the privately is- 
sued appeal was drawn by Rossetti, 
and it is now an interesting docu- 
ment. The President was “John 
Ruskin”; Thackeray had written, 
“ Before the century was actually 
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in its teens, we believe that George 
Cruikshank was amusing the pub- 
lic. Is there no way in which the 
country could acknowledge the 
long services and brave career of 
such a friend and benefactor?” 
and Rossetti (if it was Rossetti) 
continued: “There can be few 
men who on reaching, as George 
Cruikshank has now reached, the 
advanced age of seventy-three, can 
look back with a clearer conscious- 
ness of great abilities used in more 
directions than one, laboriously, 
fruitfully, honourably, and well.” 

The first series of Mr Swin- 
burne’s ‘Poems and Ballads’ 
(1866) was withdrawn by Moxon 
shortly after publication. Ros- 
setti (who had wished, however, 
on various grounds to exclude one 
or two of the pieces, as he told 
me when I was engaged in writing 
the protest against the irrational 
violence of the critics which ap- 
peared in the November ‘ Fraser’) 
was extremely indignant :— 

“My pear SkeLtoy,—Swinburne’s 
book has been withdrawn by Moxon, 
quite unjustifiably from a business 
point of view. It will immediately 
be reissued (unaltered, I regret to 
say) by another publisher. The at- 
tack in the press has been stupid, for 
the most part, and though with some 
good grounds, shamefully one-sided. 
—Very truly yours, 

“D. G. Rossetti.” 

In ‘ Fraser’ for February 1869 I 
had a paper on Mr William Mor- 
ris, which was promptly followed 
by the following letter, and a few 
weeks later by a parcel of admi- 
rable photographs of some of his 
best known sketches :— 


“16 CHEYNE WALK, CHELSEA, 
7th Feb, 1869. 


“My DEAR SKELTON,-—The ‘ Fraser’ 
containing your article on Morris has 
been sent. me,— doubtless through the 
same kind remembrance of me on 
your part which is apparent in the 
article itself. 
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“T think all you say of Morris is 
very completely and excellently said. 
It indicates, I should say, on the whole, 
the same estimate of him which I 
have long entertained, as being—all 
things considered—the greatest liter- 
ary identity of our time. I say this 
chiefly on the ground of that highest 
quality in a poet—his width of rela- 
tion to the mass of mankind; for, in 
inexhaustible splendour of execution, 
who can stand beside Swinburne ?— 
not to speak of older men. 

“You know Morris is now only 35, 
and has done things in decorative art 
which take as high and exclusive a 
place in that field as his poetry does 
in its own. What may he not yet 
do? The second volume of the ‘ Earthly 
Paradise’ is getting forward, but will 
not be ready, I should think, till the 
spring of next year. In some parts 
of it the poet goes deeper in the treat- 
ment of intense personal passion than 
he has yet done. After this work is 
finished, I trust his next step will be 
in dramatic composition, in which I 
foresee some of his highest triumphs. 

“What you say of me comes curi- 
ously at a moment when a spell of 
ill health has limited my painting, 
and thrown me back a little on old 
poetic ideas. I fear I shall find on 
examination that there is not much 
of the MSS. I lost (a biggish vol. 
ready for the press) which can be got 
together again. There will be some 
sonnets of mine in the ‘ Fortnightly 
Review’ next month. I shall prob- 
ably write some new things, and see 
whether they seem worth anything 
among such poets as we have now.— 
Ever yours, D. G. Rossetti.” 


The extracts I have made are 
sufficient to show that Rossetti 
was constantly and warmly inter- 
ested in the success and welfare 
of his friends, and that any in- 
sinuation of indifference or jealousy 
ought not to be listened to for a 
moment. 

The specific charge that he em- 
ployed illegitimate methods to 
promote the circulation of his 
poems admits, I think, of a com- 
plete answer. But to arrive at a 
just conclusion, the whole circum- 
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stances attending their publication 
must be known. 

I have already alluded to the 
fierce and persistently hostile criti- 
cism which had been directed 
against the Pre-Raphaelites and 
their works. The opposition had 
grown more feeble and less bitter 
before the end of the sixties; but 
there can be no doubt that it had 
told upon Rossetti. The aversion 
to publicity had increased; so 
much so that the mere rumour 
that one of his pictures was being 
exhibited would make him uneasy 
for days. He had grown mor- 
bidly sensitive to praise or blame. 
He was convinced that if he ven- 
tured to publish he would be piti- 
lessly and wantonly assailed. The 
entreaties of his friends were for 
long disregarded. I ventured at 
length to appeal to him in public. 
I had said something to the same 
effect in an article on ‘“‘ The Winter 
Time” which had appeared in the 
‘Cornhill,’ Thackeray’s ‘ Cornhill’ 
(* About that Winter article?” 
Thackeray wrote, “ Will Winter 
stay if you don’t hold it by the 
beard?”), but the passage to 
which Rossetti refers in his letter 
of 7th February 1869 appeared in 
‘Fraser’ for that month. Ten years, 
I wrote, had passed since ‘ Dante 
in Verona’ was promised, and the 
work was still unpublished. “It 
is said that an accident befell the 
manuscript ; but surely from the 
rough drafts that Mr Rossetti 
must possess the poems might 
even yet be recovered and put 
together. “Even in this prolific 
age the world can ill afford to lose 
a volume which would undoubt- 
edly prove a substantial addition 
to its poetic literature.” It was 
about the time the article appeared 
that he said to me that if his 
friends would stand by him he 
would run the risk. He would 
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consent to publish because his 
friends had assured him that his 
poems ought not to be hidden 
away ; would we say to the world 
what we had said to him in the 
confidence of friendship? To this 
of course there could be only one 
reply ; we were eager to get them 
on any terms; and I cannot see 
that there was anything undig- 
nified, anything that reflects in- 
juriously either on Rossetti or his 
friends, in the assurance that we 
would be early in the field. It is 
easy of course to say that Rossetti 
was unduly disquieted, and that 
no man should be so morbidly 
sensitive as he was; and I am 
quite willing to admit the validity 
of the reply. As it happens, how- 
ever, we are forced in this world 
to take men as we find them ; and 
although Rossetti was the most 
variously gifted man it has ever 
been my privilege to know, he 
had his weak points like the rest 
of us. 

The letters which follow relate 
to the publication of the poems, 
and must be read in connection 
with what has been said. 


“16 CHEYNE WALK, CHELSEA, 
3d February 1870. 

“My DEAR SKELTON,—I am going 
to publish some poems, as you have, 
I think, heard from M‘Lennan,! and 
have been meaning to write you 
thereanent. After your publie pre- 
mura about them, I daresay I may 
reckon, without too much conceit, on 
an intention on your part to review 
them fully in ‘Fraser.’ I am anxious 
that some influential article or articles 
by the well-affected should appear at 
once when the book comes out, for 
certain good reasons. If you thought 
you could secure the appearance of a 
notice all the sooner by my sending 
you proofs of the things as far as 
printed, and had time to think about 
it, I could do so very soon. If you 
then let me know how early you could 
secure the appearance in ‘ Fraser, 
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I would take this into consideration 
as to precise date of publishing. I 
suppose I cannot get out till April. 
I want to add a thing or two yet, if 
possible, but am much taken up with 
painting. Did you see some sonnets 
of mine in the ‘Fortnightly’ nearly 
a year ago? I had tried to make 
them as perfect as in me lay, and 
have a good number in the volume. 
“Swinburne wishes to ‘do’ my 
book in the ‘ Fortnightly, and 
Morris elsewhere; and if these and 
yours, with perhaps another or so, 
could appear at once, certain spite 
which 1 judge to be brewing in at 
least one quarter might find itself at 
fault. . . . A model just come in. 
Farewell in haste.-— Yours very truly, 
“PD. G. Rossetti.” 
Then the proofs came,—there 
was a good deal of revision and 
alteration later on :— 
*°16 CHEYNE WALK, 
[5th March 1870). 
“My pear SKELTON,—I’m sending 
you the proofs at last to-day—couldn’t 
get them before. If too late, it will 
have to be put off to the June number, 
as I know the calls on your time must 
be many, and now the thing does come 
out,-should be specially sorry if you 
were forced to hurry your notice. I’m 
going into the country for three weeks, 
and may possibly add a little more. 
I publish in April.—Ever yours, 
“D. G. Rossetti.” 


The book itself (in its lovely 
binding of green and gold, to 
which, I see, Sir Herbert Max- 
well takes exception on grounds to 
which a mere ordinary mortal can 
hardly rise) quickly followed,— 
followed later on by the astonish- 
ing announcement (astonishing to 
the author if not to his friends) 
that in three weeks a thousand 
copies had been sold :— 

‘*ScALANDS, ROBERTSBRIDGE, 
Sussex, 4th May 1870. 

“My prar SxKettron, — Let me 

thank you for being so early in the 
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field with your friendly article on my 
poems. You will be glad to hear 
that the result of a few such timely 
notices has been that my publisher is 
already going to press with the second 
thousand. 

“T have been out here for two 
months now, recruiting after a spell 
of queer health, and have benefited 
greatly. I shall return to town al- 
most immediately now, and get to my 
painting again; but it is possible that, 
after making a good start with a pic- 
ture I am beginning, I may bring it 
to this neighbourhood, and go in for 
a summer’s working and walking to- 
gether, of which I still stand in much 
need.— Very truly yours, 

“D. G. Rosserri.” 


I saw little of Rossetti after the 
sixties. Between 1870 and 1880 
my annual holiday was spent in 
Italy or among the Alps, and I 
was seldom in London, except for 
a night in passing. I fancy that 
after the severe illness of 1872, 
Dante aged quickly. He was sur- 
rounded till the end by many 
attached friends; but, with one 
notable exception, they belonged 
to a Jater generation. Though the 
occasional letters he wrote were 
still frank and cordial, they had 
hardly the earlier brightness (in 
the latest I had from him he said, 
somewhat sadly, that he could now 
make no new departure in art, 
“finding myself, as I grow older, 
more than ever at the mercy of my 
first sources of inspiration”), and 
one fancied, perhaps wrongly, that 
the step was less elastic, the spirit 
more weary, than of old. 

My contribution to the debate is 
the merest fragment. When Mr 
Theodore Watts’ Memoir appears 
we shall see Rossetti as he was, 
and any lingering shred of cloud 
will be dispersed. But when are 
we to have it ? 


JOHN SKELTON. 


A Defeated Transcendentalist. 





A DEFEATED TRANSCENDENTALIST. 


Wuen Evelyn Markham a- 
lighted in the evening at the little 
station of A on the Highland 
Railway, she found that the snow- 
storm which had been raging all 
day had increased in violence; 
and the low sullen overcharged 
sky appeared to threaten its con- 
tinuance. She had a drive of six 
or seven miles before her ere she 
reached Glenfoyle House, the resi- 
dence of her friend Lady Nisbet, 
with whom she was going to spend 
a fortnight. She found a closed 
carriage drawn by a pair of hand- 
some greys standing just outside 
the station; and she recognised 
Alistair Macalpine, Lady Nisbet’s 
coachman, who was seated on the 
box with his habitual air of monu- 
mental dignity. A porter conveyed 
her luggage to the carriage, and 
she stood for a moment to ex- 
change a few words with Alistair. 
After a friendly greeting and in- 
quiries about Lady Nisbet’s health, 
she asked what was the condition 
of the roads. 

“Tt will be very bad, matam 
—oh, very bad indeed; and I'll no’ 
be so sure that we'll win through. 
There is wreaths and wreaths here 
and there ; but we’ll chust trust in 
Providence. Now, matam, if you 
please, we'll be going as fast as 
ever we can.” 

The road was fairly clear in the 
neighbourhood of the station, for 
the wind swept across it and kept 
the snow from accumulating to 
any considerable extent; but as 
they pursued their journey, the 
difficulty of progression became 
aggravated. It was also exceed- 
ingly cold, and Evelyn huddled 
herself into a corner of the vehicle, 
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tucking her mantle more closely 
round her. The dusk deepened 
rapidly, and soon she could only 
see the white snow scurrying past. 
Once or twice they encountered 
wreaths which were only sur- 
mounted with difficulty, and with 
much floundering and plunging of 
the horses, whose panting and 
snorting testified their excitement 
and the violence of their exertions, 
Alistair’s guttural exclamations 
and objurgations in Gaelic also were 
not reassuring, for he was usually 
a very undemonstrative driver, and 
rarely compromised his dignity by 
intemperate language. To be sure, 
he seemed perfectly sober when 
they started, thought Evelyn ; but 
it was very cold, and who knows 
whether he had not fortified him- 
self with an occasional dram from 
some private receptacle? Then 
might he not in the darkness stray 
from the road, which was possibly 
almost obliterated by the snow, 
and precipitate her over a bank 
or into a ravine? She sat and 
shivered, partly with cold and 
partly with apprehension. At 
times, when one side of the car- 
riage was tilted up at an angle 
perilously near 45°, Evelyn had to 
brace her feet against the opposite 
seat, expecting every moment to 
find the vehicle capsized. When, 
as she judged, about half the jour- 
ney had been accomplished, she 
perceived that the road began to 
descend, and the added gloom ap- 
peared to indicate that there were 
high banks or rocks on either side. 
She peered out, but could discern 
nothing in the impenetrable mass 
of gloom. All at once the carriage 
stopped abruptly, and Alistair’s 
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voice could be heard raised in 
seemingly anxious and angry 
ejaculations. Evelyn pulled down 
the sash behind the driver’s seat, 
and asked what was the matter. 

“Tt will be a snow -wreath— 
stand still, ye swine! —and the 
beasts is up to their girths, and 
a trace is broke.” 

“Oh, what shall we do, Alis- 
tair?” cried Evelyn, in a quaver- 
ing voice. 

“There’s a bit hoosie here, by 
the side of the road,—a queer 
body lives in’t, no’ that wise, I’m 
thinking ; and if the beasts would 
stand still, I would get down, and 
see if he would help us. Hi, 
there! Mr Casanove.” 

Just then a light appeared 
flickering about, and Evelyn heard 
a man’s voice in refined accents 
exchanging some remarks with the 
driver. She looked out and saw a 
tall man with a stable lantern in 
his hand, standing by the side of 
the road; but the carriage-lamps 
seemed only to make the darkness 
visible, and she could not distin- 
guish his features. Finally, he 
came crunching through the snow 
to the door of the carriage. 

“Young lady, further progress 
is impossible,” he said. ‘There 
is a deep wreath in front of my 
cottage, and it appears that one 
of the traces is broken. I think 
your driver should unyoke the 
horses, get on the back of one of 
them, and try to reach Lady 
Nisbet’s. If she has a sledge, it 
is just conceivable that it might 
reach you here; but in the mean- 
time I would beg of you to accept 
my hospitality, such as it is.” 

“T suppose there is no alterna- 
tive,” remarked Evelyn, ruefully. 

‘“None whatever, madam, I 
am sorry to say.” 

So saying, he opened the door of 
the carriage. She rose from her 
seat, and he lowered the step, on 
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which she stood for a moment, 
surveying with a bewildered look 
the wreath in which he stood up 
to the knees. 

* Allow me,” he said, coolly, and 
before she could realise the situa- 
tion, she felt herself lifted bodily 
by a pair of powerful arms and 
carried to the door of the cottage, 
where she was gently deposited. 
Though at heart vexed and irri- 
tated by the unceremonious though 
friendly act, she suppressed her 
annoyance, and thanked him with 
only a shade of cold irony in her 
tone, 

“Literally and figuratively we 
cannot, in such circumstances, 
stand upon stepping - stones,” he 
remarked, answering her unspoken 
protest. “And now, let me help 
our Highland friend.” 

She stood in the doorway and 
watched the proceedings. The 
horses were detached from the 
carriage and extricated from the 
snow-wreath ; one of them was 
relieved of part of its harness, a 
rug was thrown over its loins, and 
Alistair clambered upon its back. 

* Maybe you will be having a 
drop of whisky,” he said, insinu- 
atingly. 

“The exercise will warm you, 
my friend,” was the cool reply. 
**You will need all your sober 
wits to reach Lady Nisbet’s, and 
every moment is precious.” 

Alistair grunted something in 
Gaelic, presumably of an uncom- 
plimentary character, for the 
stranger replied sternly in the 
same language, whereupon Alis- 
tair muttered a deprecatory reply 
in a comically discomfited tone, 
and rode off without further par- 
ley. The stranger now returned 
to his cottage door, and invited 
Evelyn to enter with an air of 
deferential courtesy. A huge 
Newfoundland dog rose from the 
fireside as she stepped into the 
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cottage, and advanced to meet her 
with dignified scrutiny. 

“ What a magnificent dog!” she 
exclaimed, patting its noble head. 

The stately animal slowly waved 
its tail once or twice in token of 
amity, and then returned to its 
resting-place. 

*‘Cesar evidently approves of 
you,” remarked the stranger with 
a smile; ‘but Cesar, Cesar, you 
forget the door !” 

Whereupon the Newfoundland 
rose again with a curiously abashed 
and conscious look, and advancing 
to the door, slammed it to with 
its powerful paws, to Evelyn’s 
amusement. 

The apartment which she had 
entered was tolerably roomy, and 
seemed to be a kind of compromise 
between kitchen and sitting-room. 
The floor was hard and firm and 
composed of some cement-like sub- 
stance, while one or two rugs and 
deer-skins supplied the place of a 
carpet, and gave to the apartment 
a comfortable look. A dresser 
stood opposite the fireplace; and 
a framework of plain wooden 
shelves filled with books occupied 
a corner. <A deal table was placed 
in the middle of the floor, and 
the stranger had evidently been 
writing, for a brass-mounted ma- 
hogany desk was lying open upon 
it. The roof was low, and, like the 
walls, was whitewashed. A couple 
of chairs, one of them an arm- 
chair, flanked the fireplace, in 
which a peat-fire was smouldering, 
with the pungent odour of which 
the atmosphere was impregnated. 
A cavalry-sabre was suspended over 
the bookcase, on the top of which 
lay a flute and a bundle of music. 

The stranger drew the arm- 
chair nearer to the fire and invited 
Evelyn to seat herself, which she 
did after divesting herself of her 
heavy fur-lined mantle. 

‘Had you not better remove 
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your hat?” he suggested. ‘You 
will feel more comfortable.” 

She silently acquiesced, though 
she inwardly resented somewhat 
his aggressive hospitality, as she 
considered it. Then she hastily 
and almost pettishly pulled off her 
gloves, and held out her hands 
towards the fire; and where he 
stood he could see the sullen glow 
gleaming through the pink flesh 
on each side of her outspread 
fingers. Beautiful hands they 
were ; and the rings she wore—one 
of them an engagement - ring— 
flashed and shimmered prettily in 
the light of the fire. The tall and 
handsome bronze lamp standing on 
the table behind her irradiated 
her shapely head ; and her host, 
contemplating her for a brief in- 
stant, thought that a very charm- 
ing genre picture might be made 
of such materials and such a scene. 
She for her part was both embar- 
rassed and perplexed. The heter- 
oclite character of the furniture 
and domestic arrangements, with 
their blending of the common and 
the refined, puzzled her greatly, 
and uneasy speculations began to 
course through her brain. Was 
he quite sane? Was there nobody 
else in the cottage ? 

As if he had divined the current 
of her ideas, he said quietly, ‘‘ My 
housekeeper (I use the word in a 
very elastic sense) is just now milk- 
ing the cow, I think, but she will 
be in presently. She is a High- 
land woman, and speaks fluently 
only Gaelic, but she is intelligent 
and kindly, so it will not be diffi- 
cult to make her understand your 
requirements.” 

“Thank you very much, but I 
require nothing,” replied Evelyn, 
considerably relieved. “And I 
hope I shall not trespass unduly 
on your kindness.” 

He shook his head slightly, but 
made no comment. She shot a 
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swift and comprehensive glance at 
him. He wasa tall and handsome 
man, rather lean, but evidently 
robust and vigorous. His face 
had little regularity of feature, but 
wore a high-bred and intelligent 
look; his keen grey eyes peered 
out from beneath bushy eyebrows 
running in a straight line along a 
prominent frontal ridge. The fore- 
head was full and broad, and the 
chin slightly projecting. His hands 
were long and sinewy, and a white 
scar ran obliquely across the back 
of the right hand. 

“T suppose,” said he, smiling, 
“T had better introduce myself as 
Mr Austin Casanove. May I beg 
the favour——” 

“T am Evelyn Markham,” she 
replied. ‘“ You know that I am 
paying a visit to my old friend 
Lady Nisbet ; and oh! what will 
she say about this?” 

He shrugged his shoulders as a 
Frenchman might, and then re- 
marked— 

“T am one of her tenants; and 
when she knows that you are here, 
she will have no further anxiety. 

Sut what about food? I am but 
ill provided for a lady’s visit. Per- 
haps, however, you won’t object to 
a little porridge-and-milk ?” 

“ Nothing could be better,” said 
Evelyn, who was dying for a cup 
of tea, 

“But I bethink me,” he added, 
thoughtfully, “ you ladies like tea. 
I wonder if there is any tea in the 
house. Permit me to explain that 
I don’t take tea.” 

“‘Nor coffee ?” 

“Nor coffee.” 

“May I ask why?” 

“It is a dangerous thing to 
begin to catechise a doctrinaire. 
Well, because I do not believe in 
any nerve-stimulants except fresh 
air and exercise.” 

“Then you don’t take alcoholic 
beverages, I presume ?” 
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“No; though not to take whisky 
in the Highlands is to be a kind 
of tree-frog or flying-fish.” 

“‘T venture to assume also that 
you don’t smoke.” 

“T see you have an inductive 
turn of mind, Miss Markham. 
Well, you are right. I don’t.” 

“ Nor snuff?” 

“Nor snuff. Nor chew.” 

She laughed merrily. 

* But why don’t you believe in 
nerve-stimulants? Why, the juice 
of butcher-meat is one; and doc- 
tors say persons in a certain state 
might get drunk on a beef-steak.” 

“T don’t take butcher-meat.” 

And he smiled at her look of 
discomfiture. 

“ Nor fowls?” 

‘** Nor fowls, nor game. Though 
I confess to a little aberration or 
inconsistency here, for I eat eggs. 
That involves a point of gastro- 
nomic casuistry.” 

“You are in fact a vegetarian ?” 

“Well, yes; if you wish to 
label me.” 

“And is Cesar a vegetarian 
too ?” 

“‘Cxsar does his best to imitate 
his master, but has lapses from 
virtue. You like a bone, don’t 
you, Crsar?” 

The Newfoundland raised his 
head, and the corners of his large 
black chaps began to quiver with 
such evident imaginary enjoyment 
that Evelyn could not help laugh- 
ing. After a sniff or two and a 
hollow moan he laid down his head 
again upon the rug, and blinked 
solemnly, perhaps reproachfully, at 
his master. 

Meanwhile Casanove had risen 
and proceeded to make the por- 
ridge. Evelyn watched his opera- 
tions—it was evidently a familiar 
process—with inward amusement, 
but with a grave and attentive 
face. While he was thus engaged, 
chatting the while about the storm, 
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Evelyn heard the sound of foot- 
steps; presently a side-door opened, 
and an elderly woman entered the 
apartment. She had a pleasing 
homely countenance, and despite 
the prominence of her cheek-bones 
must have been a very comely 
person when she was young. On 
seeing Evelyn she smiled and 
curtseyed. Casanove addressed to 
her a few words in Gaelic; and 
she nodded energetically, and 
having disappeared for a few 
minutes returned with a glazed 
earthenware teapot of a deep and 
matured colour, which had evi- 
dently often stood by the fire in a 
brown study. She then proceeded 
to infuse tea. 

“Flora likes both tea and toddy,” 
remarked Casanove, smiling ; and 
Flora gave a low laugh, and again 
nodded emphatically. ‘‘ Every 
doctrinaire, Miss Markham,” he 
continued, as he slowly stirred the 
porridge, which was now beginning 
to throb and sputter lazily, “is 
apt to be a benevolent tyrant ; 
and I have to guard against that. 
And therefore, as freedom is better 
even than temperance, I like to 
see Flora taking her tea. It is 
her é pur si muove, her protest 
against my infallibility. I con- 
ceive that society has most to 
fear from the twin forces of the 
Radicals and the Fadicals; for 
both of these classes are tyrants. 
But perhaps you are a Radical, 
Miss Markham ; many ladies are 
such nowadays, I believe.” 

** Well, I don’t much believe in 
government by means of Police- 
man X.” 

** And you would have questions 
in Parliament every time Colin 
Clout gets a blow from a baton— 
tant de bruit pour une pomme de 
terre.” 

“ Well, Colin Clout’s cranium is 
of great importance to him.” 

“Let Colin keep his invaluable 
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brains out of the range of batons; 
he knows very well where they 
flourish and are flourished. But 
I beg your pardon for talking 
politics. And it is not usual with 
me; for, though a vegetarian, I 
observe the Pythagorean maxim 
to abstain from beans — that is, 
from voting and all the rest of it.” 

Meanwhile Flora had by this 
time set the table for the evening 
meal. Evelyn got her cup of tea 
—very good it was—and took a 
little porridge-and-milk, in honour 
of her host. Flora had seated her- 
self on a stool and proceeded to 
knit industriously. 

“T grant you,” said Casanove, 
balancing his spoon meditatively 
on his forefinger, ‘that this is not 
a concise kind of feeding. It is, 
so to speak, voluminous. But why 
should we be ina hurry? Nature 
isn’t. And what a comfort to re- 
flect that if you only give this pre- 
paration time, it is sure to be 
digested. With more artificial 
dishes, there is always a dread Per- 
haps that they won't be assimilated, 
as they call it, though I confess I 
don’t see how a lobster salad or a 
paté de foie gras can appeal to me. 
My system refuses to recognise 
them.” 

“ Well, your food will do I 
suppose well enough for a student 
and a recluse,” said Evelyn; “ but 
I fear it would be insufticient fora 
man who undergoes severe physical 
exertion.” 

“Pardon me, [ roam about these 
hills all day long on the strength 
of bread and cheese and milk.” 

She was silent for a few moments, 
and then said bluntly— 

. “Will you pardon me, if I ask 
what you really are, Mr Casanove, 
for you are a perfect enigma to 
me.” 

“T am a kind of practical miner- 
alogist,” he replied, with a smile. 
‘“‘T wander over all this region in 
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search of the various kinds of rock 
that are found here, and I sell the 
specimens to the people who make 
up geological collections and muse- 
ums. It is rather an interesting 
occupation, for I make microscopi- 
cal sections, test with the blow- 
pipe and with chemical reactions, 
and so forth. The remuneration 
is far from princely, but it helps, 
and then I have my little croft, 
and grow potatoes and other vege- 
tables. In a word, I live comfort- 
ably—that is, I have all I want. 
I used to fish in a loch hard by, 
but I have given that up: the game 
is not worth the candle, for fish is 
not nourishing in proportion to its 
bulk ; and why should I disturb 
the trout? I don’t wish to annoy 
even my humblest neighbours. I 
don’t think man will ever shake 
off his primeval barbarism till he 
sits down to a ‘ guiltless feast.’” 

“But I always understood these 
things were created for the good of 
man.” 

“People say so; but remember 
that the animals have never been 
consulted on the question. And 
observe that our finer feelings are 
at variance with our practice. 
Conceive the absurdity of this: the 
poet in a lyric mood goes forth on a 
fair May morn and sits him down, 
and makes a dainty little canzonet 
about the lambkins frisking on the 
mead ; then he goes home and 
dines on roast lamb and mint 
sauce. I wonder he is not ashamed 
to look the poor creatures in the 
face. Would you eat a fowl if 
you had to wring its neck?” 

“T suppose not.” 

“Well, but if you eat it, you are 
particeps criminis.” 

“But a case might arise when 
you must either kill or be killed. 
What if you met a tiger in the 
jungle?” 

“T might be attacked by a rob- 
ber, and have to kill or disable 
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him to preserve my own life. It 
does not follow that I am to run a- 
muck among my fellow-creatures.” 

* Well, but why should you kill 
dangerous animals any more than 
domesticated ones? Nature made 
them so. After all, a tiger, ‘ burn- 
ing bright in the forest of the 
night,’ is as much entitled to re- 
spect as a lamb.” 

“Tt is a hard question; but I 
will give you my answer in the 
form of an apologue, as the divine 
Plato used to do.” He paused, 
and a whimsical but pleasant smile 
lit up his features. ‘Once upon 
a time Cybele, the ancient mother, 
was roaming through the woods 
of Thrace drawn in a chariot by 
her two tigers, for she loved her 
fierce children and the sombre 
woods, the home of slaughter and 
swift death, and she drank most 
gladly of the Hebrus when its 
waters were dyed with blood. 
But lo! in the midst of the path 
she came upon a naked Boy, who 
stood and gazed fearlessly upon 
her, and took the tigers by the 
mane and held them undismayed. 
And the Dread Mother descended 
from her chariot slowly and with 
half-sorrowful half-glad resigna- 
tion, for she knew that her reign 
was over ; and coming to the Boy 
she laid her hand upon his arching 
brow, and said in low and falter- 
ing tones, and the winds from 
Rhodope sighed as she spoke, and 
the tigers growled sullenly like 
the sound of departing thunder : 
‘Thou art come at last, bright off- 
spring of the Dawn, a nobler 
Phebus. ‘Tis thine to wield the 
power I have used and abused. 
This superfluity and rank over- 
growth of life has been an in- 
cessant care to me, and ravening 
tooth and claw, pestilence and 
famine, coupled like my tigers 
here, have been my only remedies. 
But I grow old and am weary of 
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slaughter. Here in thy fair brow 
resides a power greater than tooth 
and claw, and pestilence and fa- 
mine. Use it well, for Reason 
can never be cruel. Destroy the 
relics of my former sway, slay the 
slayer, defeat organic death, chase 
the lion to its lair, the viper to 
its hole. I appoint you keeper 
of my wide domains; check this 
hot foison of life, and keep it 
within bounds. Let the mouth 
keep pace with the blades of grass. 
For if thou slay, as I have ever 
slain since the mists cleared off 
the face of chaos, then thou art 
not the Deliverer, and a mightier 
than thou, mightier because more 
merciful, One foreshadowed in 
every peaceful sunset, in every 
stilly dawn, in cloudless sky and 
waveless sea, shall come and 
supplant thee, as the dragons of 
the old weltering world have been 
supplanted.’ So saying, she took 
off her towered diadem, and put 
it on his head and kissed him 
with her wrinkled lips. Then 
mounting her chariot anew and 
lashing her cowering and chap- 
fallen tigers with her bloody whip, 
all intertwined with piercing claws 
and jagged teeth, disappeared in 
the ancient wood, never more to 
return.” 

Evelyn had listened to him with 
parted lips and a deep intent look 
of boundless interest; and when 
he had ceased she sighed softly, 
and passed her hand across her 
brow. 

Then after a pause she said, 
“It was worth my while to be 
storm-stayed to listen to all this.” 

He gave a low laugh, and 
slightly waved his hand. 

**T must see if the storm abates,” 
he said, and going to the door 
opened it. The wind charged with 
snow came whirling in. In this 
somewhat sheltered situation the 
roar of the storm was subdued, but 
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the blast could be heard trumpet- 
ing amid the distant hills. 

‘‘ Your conveyance, Miss Mark- 
ham, is quite buried in the snow,” 
he said. “ You need not look for 
deliverance to-night.” 

“Well, well,” she replied, “@ 
la guerre comme & la guerre. And 
I shall be very comfortabie in this 
arm-chair.” 

‘Oh, but you shall have Flora’s 
room. It will be a pleasure for 
her to do this slight service, for 
she has all a Highland woman’s 
respect for gentlefolks.” 

** Pray don’t inconvenience her 
or yourself. I—could doze quite 
comfortably in this chair. I am 
not fastidious.” 

She took out a tiny watch and 
looked at it. 

“Oh, it is not very late yet,” 
she said, cheerfully. ‘‘ Only half- 
past eight.” 

* Would you like a book? I 
have a fair supply as you see, but 
in fiction only the divine Walter 
and ‘Les Misérables,’ the prose 
epic of this century.” 

“TY would rather listen to you, 
Mr Casanove,” she replied, smiling. 

“Ah, I would bore you. All 
heretics are bores. That is why 
they have so often been put to 
death. I am, as you have per- 
ceived, a rank heretic, only I don’t 
want to convert any one.” 

* You would easily convert me 
to greater simplicity of life. In- 
deed women are seldom fastidious 
about their food, and are very 
glad when the gentlemen dine 
out.” 

“Tt is a singular reflection that 
cooking is the main occupation of 
most households,” he remarked. 
“No sooner has the lady of the 
house got up than the shades of 
her prison-house begin to gather 
round her. The freshness and 
hopefulness and inspiration of the 
morning are expunged by the 
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thought—What is to be for din- 
ner to-day? Say, shall it be beef 
or mutton, and how transmuted, 
garnished, bedevilled? Piéces de 
résistance indeed! Let us stead- 
fastly resist them, Miss Markham. 
I protest woman gets cooked and 
very much overdone in this broil- 
ing atmosphere. And then when 
she has been simmered away into 
a gelatinous state, her husband 
finds that she is not intellectual 
enough for him. Rest assured no 
heavenly irradiation can penetrate 
this greasy steam.” 

Evelyn laughed gaily, and then 
rising she walked across the apart- 
ment to the bookcase with a 
simplicity and, as it were, domes- 
tic ease that inwardly charmed 
Casanove. 

“You permit me?” she said, as 
she ran her eyes over the backs of 
the volumes. 

“ By all means.” 

“‘Much of this is too learned for 
me,” she remarked, with a slight 
shrug. 

“ And for me too, unless in my 
more strenuous moods. But it is 
well to have books that embody 
an aspiration and remind you of 
your vows. Plato, for example— 
I don’t often read him, but his 
presence rebukes my meaner 
thoughts.” 

“You are a philosopher, Mr 
Casanove. As for me,” she said, 
with a tinge of sadness, “I am a 
creature of convention without 
any faith in convention. All my 
paper-boats have gone down the 
stream.” 

She walked slowly back to her 
seat, and seemed to sink into 
a somewhat melancholy reverie. 
After a short while she shook her 
head impatiently and looked at 
her host. 

“Have you lived here long? 
Do you intend to live here all 
your life?’ Why have you for- 
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saken society? But perhaps these 
are impertinent questions.” 

“Given a certain degree of 
friendship —and friendship may 
grow rapidly—they are most per- 
tinent.” 

“You have been in the army,” 
she remarked, glancing at the 
sabre over the bookcase. 

“Yes, in the French army. I 
served as a volunteer under Gen- 
eral Faidherbe during the Franco- 
Prussian war.” 

“What! you fought for demo- 
cratic France? the country of 
plebiscites, of universal suffrage, 
tempered by revolution and di- 
rected by political boulevardism ?” 

“ Well, I am a descendant of a 
Huguenot family, for one thing. 
And I don’t like the latter-day 
Goths, the scientific Orsons of 
modern Europe.” 

*“ And you killed a few Orsons, 
I suppose.” 

“Oh, we were beaten, but we 
did our best, Miss Markham. I 
give you warning that I am nota 
benevolent being. Benevolence is 
often a kind of lazy purring in the 
sun. I wish people well—out of 
the world, if need be. Fair-play 
first and philanthropy afterwards ! 
No, I don’t regret my campaign- 
ing. I have seen noble deaths and 
soul-satisfying extinctions.” 

“T wonder how long it would 
take to understand you, Mr Casa- 
nove,” remarked Evelyn with a 
smile. 

“ Perhaps we wish too much to 


understand each other. Perhaps 


we should go on revealing our- 
selves to the very end, and leave 
the world with unguessed potenti- 
alities. Curiosity is not necessarily 
love of knowledge. I feel as if 
the globe would not be quite so 
interesting if the North Pole were 
discovered. Well, now, donnant 
donnant, pray tell me something 
about yourself.” 
R 
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“‘Oh, I have been a mere lichen 
growing on a wall. But it has 
been a pleasant wall; for the 
house where I was born is very 
old, very quaint, and very beau- 
tiful. Then my ancestors have 
left a bit of their character in it, 
and so modified my character and 
tastes. One was a musician, and 
so he constructed an organ-cham- 
ber; another was a Nimrod, and 
the spoils of the chase adorn many 
a corner ; another was a book-lover, 
and compassed sea and land to 
make a proselyte of a first edition, 
and so we have a library which 
contains many rarities; another 
collected paintings and engravings, 
and so forth. Oh yes, dear old 
Daventry Hall has been my 
Academe, my college, my shrine 
and sanctuary. 

She leaned back in the chair and 
meditatively clasped her hands be- 
hind her head, manifestly quite 
unconscious of the graceful and 
charming attitude. 


“T perceive,” said Austin, after 
a while, “that you have made a 
fetish of your family abode. I 
quite understand your feelings ; 


but you should, I think, resist 
them. We should sit loosely to 
our surroundings. We are pil- 
grims, and should have as little 
scrip and scrippage as possible. 
To be too much attached to any 
person is bad; to be anchored to 
a house is worse. We should 
grow on the surface, and not 
have to be pulled up shrieking 
like mandrakes.” 

** How long have you been here, 
Mr Casanove ?” 

“Two years; and I think it is 
nearly time to change my horizon. 
I detect a sameness in my thoughts 
and feelings which is ominous. As 
for family associations, they are 
very pleasant and interesting, but 
we have got to live our own life, 
and our own experiences are more 
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valuable to us than all these mouldy 
records. Let us get rid of lum- 
ber, inherited lumber particularly, 
Why should a thing be respectable 
because it is old? unless it be old 
because it is respectable. Happy 
is the man who has no grandfather, 
because he does not feel bound to 
pay him deference. But if your 
grandfather was a Quaker or a 
Papist, or an indurated Tory or 
a vaporous Radical, you are apt 
to have a leaning that way. It 
is hard enough to get the grand- 
father out of our blood without 
binding him upon our back. Don’t 
let us cast our nativity backwards, 
Orion shines for me as it did for 
Meno or Ptolemy. Why bind the 
sweet influences of the Pleiads? 
Life was meant to be for you and 
me a perpetual discovery.” 

“Well, for a groping and tot- 
tering child like me it is pleasant 
to have my shadowy ancestors 
leading me by the hand. Apropos 
of music, I see you play on the 
flute. Will you not play a little?” 

“With pleasure, though I am 
but an indifferent player. Still, I 
love the flute. It is a business- 
like instrument, without arriére- 
pensée, while your violin is a moody 
enfant du siecle, an impassioned 
pessimist, if the paradox is not too 
glaring, even in its gayest humour 
full of overtones of sadness. The 
flute, on the other hand, is as brisk 
and cheerful as a morning breeze, 
or if plaintive, never morbid ; it is 
sweet without being luscious, lively 
without hysterics, an instrument 
for alert pedestrians not for lotus- 
eaters. It has even an air of 
grotesqueness and latent hamour 
which is diverting. The very 
triviality of screwing it together 
and blowing through it excludes 
artifice and affectation, whereas 
the tuning of a violin is a serious, 
indeed almost a solemn act.” 

Evelyn laughed gaily at the 
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whimsical description, and he 
smiled responsively. 

“Well, I shall play you Beet- 
hoven’s arrangement, with varia- 
tions, of Kind, willst du ruhig 
schlafen. May it prove a happy 
presage. You know German, I 
suppose 1” 

“ All but the genders,” was the 
smiling reply, ‘but I like the 
language.” 

“Yes, it will be very nice when 
it gets a literature,” remarked 
Casanove, so gravely that Evelyn 
laughed again. When had she 
felt so happy? She listened to 
his playing, which, without being 
masterly, was expert and pleas- 
ant; and there were intervals of 
conversation gay or thoughtful, 
till she felt a little tired and 
sleepy, and he left her to arrange 
with Flora about her quarters for 
the night. The bedroom was 
small, but delightfully clean and 
tidy, and she had hardly laid her 
head on her pillow when she sank 
into a dreamless sleep. 

When she woke next morning 
she had the blissful sensation of 
having enjoyed a sleep so pro- 
found and so refreshing that it 
transcended mere physical repose, 
and was a kind of fresh recon- 
ciliation with life. Her feeling of 
tranquillity had been supreme, and 
the howling of the wind had only 
lulled her senses and deepened 
her content. How delightful, she 
thought, to waken with the flesh 
cool and the heart warm! Inno- 
cence is justified by the freshness 
of every dawn. She dressed her- 
self leisurely, and came down the 
little creaking wooden stair. When 
she entered the kitchen-parlour she 
found Mr Casanove reading aloud 
to Flora, who was bending over 
the fire, preparing a simple break- 
fast. What he read seemed to be 
Gaelic from its wealth of gutturals. 
He greeted Evelyn with calm and 
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gentle cordiality, and placed a 
chair for her. 

“The storm is over,” he said ; 
‘**T think your imprisonment draws 
toanend. I have dug your con- 
veyance out of the snow, and 
cleared a portion of the road, so 
you will be able to get a little 
walking exercise.” 

“How very kind and thought- 
ful of you!” she said, grate- 
fully. 

“My motives were mixed,” he 
replied; “I need a good deal of 
exercise in the open air. And 
now for breakfast.” 

The three people took their 
places at the table. Flora closed 
her eyes and folded her hands, 
and seemed to be repeating in- 
wardly a grace, which Casanove 
respected by his attitude of silent 
gravity. The meal despatched, 
Evelyn proposed to go out, and 
she hastily put on some wraps. 
Issuing into the open air, she 
found the carriage standing clear 
of the snow which had enveloped 
it. The air was still keen though 
no longer harsh, and the wind had 
fallen dead. Side by side with 
Casanove, she paced to and fro the 
track which he had cleared in the 
snow. 

They chatted together like old 
friends, and Evelyn was probably 
more expansive than her com- 
panion ; for his manner was con- 
sistently shaded with an air of 
respectful aloofness and reserve, 
which indicated how he inter- 
preted his duties as a_ host 
brought into unconventional rela- 
tions with a lady guest. It was 
astonishing how much they found 
to talk about. Even the social 
themes that she touched upon at 
times seemed to interest him, 
though he generally referred them 
to vast and, as it were, cosmic 
principles, and his line of com- 
ment took a parabolic sweep into 
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ethereal regions haunted by Pla- 
tonic ideas and prototypes. 

Once, after a long pause, Evelyn 
remarked, half timidly— 

“You indicated last night that 
you did not intend to remain much 
longer here. If you come as far 
south as London, my father and I 
shall be very pleased to see you. 
Daventry Hall is quite near Guild- 
ford.” 

“T am extremely obliged ; but 
it is not likely that we shall meet 
again,” he replied calmly, but with 
a wistful look. 

She was conscious of quite a 
sudden pang of of disappointment. 

*“T am sorry to hear that,” she 
said, lightly. ‘‘ My father is highly 
cultivated as a man of letters; he 
held a diplomatic post at one time; 
and you would find his conversa- 
tion very agreeable. Both indeed 
would be gainers, and I would sit 
in a corner and follow the strange 
evolutions of a talk between an 
accomplished man of the world 
and an idealist.” 

““T, too, was once a man of the 
world,” he rejoined, gravely. ‘“ Per- 
haps I am but a half-converted 
hermit after all. Let us, however, 
be satisfied with the short and 
pleasant meeting which the gods 
have conspired to grant us, and 
which I am not likely soon to for- 
get, for such planets seldom swim 
into my ken. I shall think most 
of you when you have become a 
myth to me. Take comfort, if 
you need it: you shall be planted 
like Berenice in the heavens, and 
I shall see your tresses now and 
then when my sky is clear.” 

She remained silent for a while, 
mechanically twisting her engage- 
ment-ring round her finger. 

‘“You say you won't see me 
again,” she resumed, looking sud- 
denly up, with a shade of reproach 
in her hazel eyes. 

** Won't’ is too personal, too 


full of velléité. Still the proba- 
bility exists that we shall not meet 
again. Ere long I go to Brittany. 
I am studying the Celtic tongues, 
You see I am originally a Celt 
myself.” 

“Pray excuse me again, but 
women can’t help being curious. 
Why should you condemn yourself 
to this voluntary poverty? With 
your talents you could easily P 

“Pardon me, Miss Markham, 
but I happen to be ridiculously 
rich. My only justification, indeed, 
for possessing so much wealth, is 
my ability to do without it. But 
you were going to tell me some- 
thing, if I do not mistake.” 

“Yes. You call me Berenice, 
not that I know who she was ; but 
you will suppose that Berenice is 
speaking. You must know that 
she was betrothed to her cousin 
Hector. He was an orphan, her 
father’s ward, and he and she were 
brought up together like brother 
and sister. He was an amiable 
and charming youth, handsome, 
high-bred, generous ; and Berenice 
had a warm and sisterly affection 
for him. He became a soldier. 
But, alas! he went too often to 
the Olympic games, and staked 
his money heavily. How sorry 
she was, and how she pled with 
him! He, too, was full of remorse 
and contrition, but still he returned 
to his fatal habits, till his patri- 
mony was sadly diminished. Now 
Berenice was very grieved, and 
wondered if it were wise to marry 
him ; for if he as a lover was so 
forgetful of himself and of her, 
what would he be as a husband? 
How could she be happy, if she 
could not trust her husband ? Now 
what do you say to that?” 

“Did Hector love Berenice?” 
he asked with a quaint smile. 

“What did Berenice know of 
love?” she replied, impetuously. 

He was a silent for a while. 
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“JT think she should have mar- 
ried him,” he said, seriously. 
“A betrothal is a sacred thing. 
No happiness was ever built upon 
a broken vow. And if duty brings 
pain, it is an exquisite pain, not 
to be bartered for happiness. I 
have felt, for example, a wild 
delight as I roamed over the hills 
in stormy weather with a shriv- 
elled and tingling skin, but a 
warm and bounding heart, and 
thoughts as merry as morris- 
dancers in my brain. We have 
no right to grieve for anything 
save our own misdoing. Never 
weep for anything save a lost 
ideal.” 

“How selfish and individual 
that is!” she exclaimed, almost 
bitterly. “Iam not so detached, 
and hope I may never be so.” 

“Tt is our only refuge,” he re- 
plied, almost sadly. “And after 
all we are only anticipating the 
effeet of time. A few months 
console us for death and disap- 
pointment. And nature is inces- 
santly preaching peace and com- 
fort. 


Ob er heilig, ob er bise 
Jammert sie der Ungliicksmann. 


You see me, how I am, and yet 
I have felt a misery which made 
life for a time a mere burden. 
And now I am contented and 
heart- whole, I sleep well, I eat 
well, I play my flute, I read my 


II. 


Two years passed away. Eve- 
lyn had married her cousin and 
found him an affectionate hus- 
band, though there was in his 
nature an ineradicable fibre of 
boyish irresponsibility and wilful- 
ness that caused her much anxiety 
and frequent distress. Their mar- 
ried life, however, came to an 
abrupt termination. Poor Hector 
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favourite books. Grief is a bad 
habit. If it was natural, nature 
would be contracted in one brow 
of woe, for death and disaster are 
universal.” 

“Well, I take you at your 
word,” she said, almost defiantly. 
‘‘ Berenice marries Hector, and so 
ends the myth.” 

Soon after they heard the tramp- 
ling of horses and the jingle of 
bells, and going to the door they 
found Alistair holding in a pair 
of horses harnessed to a handsome 
sledge. 

“ Ah! everything comes to an 
end,” said Evelyn, lightly. “1 must 
leave you now, Mr Casanove.” 

While she went to put on her 
wraps, Casanove talked with Al- 
istair, and ascertained that the 
road, though bad enough here and 
there, was quite practicable. He 
then assisted Evelyn into the 
sledge, and wrapped the rugs care- 
fully round her. She was pale 
and silent. Flora, with whom she 
had exchanged a farewell greeting 
in the cottage, stood at the door 
and gazed smilingly at her. 

“ Good-bye, Mr Casanove,” said 
Evelyn, holding out her hand. 
“ And many thanks for all your 
kindness. Think of me now and 
then when you are in Brittany.” 

He smiled, bowed, and stood 
looking after the sledge till it 
disappeared at a turn of the 
road. 


perished in the Egyptian war, 
leaving Evelyn a childless widow. 
She grieved sincerely for him, yet 
not as deeply as she would have 
wished to do. Her father, on the 
other hand, did not affect a con- 
cern which he did not really feel. 
His ward had been a source of 
constant vexation to him; and he 
had never concealed his conviction 
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that his brilliant and high-minded 
daughter was far too good for 
the thoughtless and pleasure-lov- 
ing youth. Besides, Hector’s death 
gave him back his daughter, for 
she broke up her house and re- 
turned to Daventry Hall. She 
was deeply touched by the eager 
joy with which the dignified and 
usually reserved gentleman had 
hailed this arrangement. He took 
her in his arms, kissed her fondly, 
and said somewhat huskily : “ You 
should never have left it, darling ; 
but all’s well that ends well.” 
Every one, indeed, seemed delight- 
ed at her return. Even Harrison, 
the old butler, who was very tena- 
cious of his dignity, welcomed her 
with an odd blending of almost 
paternal affection and episcopal 
unction; while the housekeeper, 
who was a Scotswoman and much 
given to the study of apocalyptic 
literature, so far forgot herself as 
to burst into tears when she saw 
the grave sweet face of her former 
mistress. And so the days slipped 
peacefully and pleasantly away, 
till in the following summer 
Colonel Markham proposed a tour 
on the Continent. Evelyn, he 
said, was looking pale, she studied 
too much, ate too little, showed 
an aversion to innocent claret that 
was singularly ominous, and evi- 
dently needed a change of air and 
scene. Even the music she played 
was sombre. Beethoven was no 
doubt classical, but there was 
too much weltschmerz about him. 
For his part, he was tired of 
those solemn strains in dreadfully 
flatted keys, that made one think 
of one’s early follies and unpaid 
bills, and the heart-breaking dis- 
asters of Liberal Governments. 
So reasoned the Colonel with a 
whimsical smile, but with looks 
of tender anxiety. For he had 
become more than ever attached 
to his daughter now that he real- 
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ised what her absence meant. Be- 
sides, the state of her health, her 
persistent sadness, which she evi- 
dently tried to throw off so as 
not to disquiet and distress him, 
her frequent fits of self-absorption, 
her increased devotion to her re- 
ligious duties, which seemed to 
him a gloomy presage,—all had the 
effect of rousing him from the 
unconsciously selfish acceptance of 
her filial attentions which had 
characterised him in the past. 
Once when he gently asked her 
as to the cause of her sadness 
she said: “I have not been true 
to my higher self; I should not 
have married my cousin ; and yet, 
I am ashamed and disappointed 
that the mistake has not proved 
irreparable.” 

This was a psychological para- 
dox that was absolutely unintel- 
ligible to the clear-headed man of 
the world; and he inquired no 
further. 

They went to Brittany by Eve- 
lyn’s desire, and travelled leisurely 
from place to place, enjoying in 
a sober way the austere beauty 
of that corner of France, and 
pleased with the simple, sincere, 
and antique manners of the people, 
who have never yet lost their alien 
look and speech, and who are 
stamped with that air of vague 
melancholy which accompanies a 
suppressed and isolated nationality. 

Reaching the little village of 
Polrac on the northern coast, they 
were so much attracted by its 
quaint and old-world beauty that 
they resolved to stay a short while 
there, and they obtained comfort- 
able quarters at the Cerf d’Or, the 
only auberge that it possessed. 
On Sunday they went to the little 
church, where their presence ex- 
cited no small interest and curi- 
osity. The Curé was an elderly 
man with snowy hair and pale 
emaciated features, lit up by a 
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pair of soft blue eyes limpid and 
innocent as a child’s. In the 
evening he called at the auberge, 
and was ushered into the sitting- 
room with every mark of rever- 
ential respect on the part of the 
aubergiste’s wife. It evidently 
never occurred to her that any 
formal preliminaries were requi- 
site. The Curé had his entrée 
everywhere, guoi/ He was cor- 
dially received, and in the course 
of conversation offered his services 
in showing the strangers the curi- 
osities of the place and neighbour- 
hood. He had apparently a wide 
knowledge of antiquities, and 
spoke with much zest about dol- 
mens and cromlechs, of which there 
were several interesting specimens 
within easy distance. The result 
was that they made several excur- 
sions together, and were soon thor- 
oughly good friends. He possessed 


that naiveté of the heart, that 
perfect simplicity and unaffected 
humility combined with culture 
and unconscious dignity, that lent 


a rare charm to his companion- 
ship. He knew the entire lore 
of the district ; his uncle, indeed, 
had been Curé of the parish before 
him, and had witnessed many of 
the horrors and shared in the dan- 
. gers of the revolutionary epoch. 
One evening about a fortnight 
after their arrival he supped with 
them, and seemed strangely pre- 
occupied and depressed. He made 
mechanical and sometimes irrele- 
vant replies to their remarks, till 
at last, becoming conscious of 
his seeming want of courtesy, he 
begged them to excuse him. 
“The fact is, a dear friend of 
mine is extremely ill—dying, I 
fear, of typhoid fever. He is an 
Englishman, though he fought for 
France in our period of disaster. 
He is not indeed a Catholic,” he 
added, with a sigh, “but I fervently 
believe, notwithstanding, that he 
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is in bona fide. I wish all Cath- 
olics were like my dear heretic— 
kind, compassionate, charitable, 
simple and pure in his life ia 

A tear twinkled in his eye, and 
he took a pinch of snuff with an 
agitated look and manner. 

** Indeed he has lived too asceti- 
cally,” he resumed, after a pause. 
“One would have thought that he 
wished to mortify the flesh, as if 
he had much to mortify!” he 
added, with a quaint smile. .“‘ Once 
when I wished him to share with 
me an excellent capon which my 
good Brigitte had prepared with 
special success, he said, ‘ Jon 
pere, I do not owe a cock to 
4Esculapius.’ However, he did 
take a little, only he said it was 
fortunate I could grant him ab- 
solution.” 

Evelyn had grown extremely 
pale during this guileless talk, her 
features had become tense, while 
there was an excited sparkle in her 
eyes. 

“ He has been a delightful com- 
panion,” the Curé went on, sadly. 
“When I think of him I am re- 
minded of that fine saying of 
Goethe’s which he once quoted to 
me: The golden age is indeed 
past, but good men bring it back. 
Oh, a good man! And with so 
gay a humour at times. And to 
see him now!” 

‘What does the doctor say?” 
asked Evelyn, in a low voice. 

“He speaks despondently, says 
that my friend has lived too much 
like an anchorite, even declares 
that he got the typhoid fever by 
drinking water or milk instead of 
honest wine. Dr Brissot is a good 
fellow, but a farceur at times.” 

“T think I know the gentle- 
man,” said Evelyn, huskily. ‘Is 
not his name Austin Casanove ?” 

“That is indeed his name,” re- 
plied the Curé, with an astonished 
look. 
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“Yes, I did; but he perished in 


He was too well-bred to ask 
questions, but his look was signi- 
ficant enough. He relapsed into 
a fit of profound abstraction. 
Suddenly a gleam of intuition 
flashed across his face. 

“ Tiens/ I understand. You 
must be the lady, madam, of 
whom he spoke to me one day.” 

“ Did he speak about me?” ex- 
claimed Evelyn, blushing keenly. 

“He seemed, if I am not in- 
discreet, to have for you a verita- 
ble culte. That is, if you are the 
lady whom he once entertained in 
his cottage, when you were over- 
taken by a snowstorm.” 

“Yes, I am the same person.” 

“My daughter was much im- 
pressed by him,” remarked Colonel 
Markham. “ And all I have heard 
of him is greatly to his credit. 
Well, let us hope for the best. 
He has led a very sober well- 
regulated life, and that is favour- 
able to ultimate recovery.” 

“God grant it; but he is very 
weak. However, he is no longer 
delirious. Now, perhaps you will 
permit me to retire. 1 must visit 
my patient.” 

“Tf you will allow me, Jonsieur 
le Curé, I shall accompany you,” 
said Evelyn, quietly but firmly. 

“My dear child!” exclaimed 
Colonel Markham, “the thing is 
absurd. Think of the _ infec- 
tion r 

“T don’t think typhoid fever is 
recognised as infectious. I must 
see him once more,” she added, 
pleadingly. 

Her father shrugged his shoul- 
ders with a resigned air. He 
knew that when the tiny vertical 
furrow appeared on her forehead, 
expostulation was useless. 

When they had left the auberge, 
the Curé said— 

“ Pardon me, madam, but I un- 
derstood my friend to say that you 

had married monsieur your cousin.” 





the Egyptian war. We wished 
him to leave the army, but he 
refused. He said that he wished 
to be of some use before he left 
the world, for he had a presenti- 
ment that he would never return.” 

They then proceeded in silence 
along the village street till they 
reached at its farthest extrem- 
ity a little cottage with small 
arched bay-windows, and standing 
back from a small garden filled 
with flowers, which now exhibited 
the disarray of the declining year. 
The westering sun shone on the 
windows and illumined them with 
a roseate flush. On the right a 
sombre moor, covered with heath 
and dry and_ stunted furze, 
stretched onwards to the rugged 
cliffs that overlooked the sea, A 
soft evening breeze, impregnated 
with saline flavours and the odour 
of sea-weed, brought with it the 
deep murmur of the ocean. Far 
to the left the dreary lande, out 
of which emerged mossy boulders 
and angular masses of granite, 
extended bleak and bare till it 
reached a low line of hills, crested 
here and there with dark clumps 
of firs. 

The door of the cottage was 
opened by an elderly woman, 
apparently the femme du ménage, 
clad in the medieval costume of 
Breton paysannes, and wearing on 
her head a monumental coiffe. 
Her features were harsh and 
rugged, but the eyes were soft, 
and bore traces of weeping. She 
greeted the Curé and his com- 
panion in low tones, and with the 
accent of one to whom French isa 
foreign tongue. Then, “ effacing 
herself,” she allowed the two to 
enter the cottage. The Curé led 
the way into his friend’s bedroom. 
It was paved with brick and very 
plainly furnished. The tears came 
to Evelyn’s eyes when she recog- 
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nised the cavalry-sabre hang- 
ing above the empty fireplace. 
Casanove was lying on a low 
curtained bed, perfectly inert, and 
apparently in a state of coma. 
His face was strangely attenuated, 
and the long sinewy arm resting 
on the coverlet seemed denuded 
of flesh, and showed the corded 
muscles with the grim precision 
of an anatomical preparation. 

Evelyn was seized with a fit of 
trembling, so convulsive that she 
sank into a chair placed at the 
side of the bed, and buried her 
face in the curtains, 

The Curé poured a little brandy 
into a spoon, and tried to intro- 
duce it into Casanove’s mouth. 
He swallowed the liquid with a 
painful grimace, and awoke. 

“ Ah, my good friend,” he said 
in a faint voice, and with a long- 
drawn sigh, “you do not forget 
me.” 

“How are you now, mon en- 
fant?” asked the Curé with a 
stifled voice. 

“Je me meurs, je crois,” was 
the quiet reply. 

“Do you wish the last rites of 
Mother Church ?” 

“As you please, mon pere,” 
Casanove replied. Then he went 
on in a solemn monotone, “I have 
loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity. Will not God Himself 
say, Let him rest in peace?” 

The Curé handed him an ivory 
crucifix, which Casanove pressed 
to his lips. 

“Qh miracle of self-sacrifice ! 
oh divine example of resignation! ” 
he murmured, feebly. “Give me 
of Thy magnanimity. Alas! Thou 
wert born centuries too soon; we 
have not yet learned of Thee. 
But all those who have denied 
themselves and abjured the world 
are Thy humble brethren. Que 


Ta grandeur soit miséricordieuse 
pour ma petitesse.” 
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“Amen!” said the Curé, and 
made a sign of the cross upon 
Casanove’s forehead. 

Evelyn rose from her seat, and 
bending over the bed gently 
grasped Casanove’s hand, and 
pressed it to her lips, while the 
tears streamed silently down her 
pallid cheeks. 

The effect was electrical. A 
smile of intense incredulous joy 
illumined his features. 

“Are you really Evelyn Mark- 
ham ?” he whispered, with a smile. 
“ En chair et en os? You are not 
the reflection of my dream ?” 

She pressed his hand, and bend- 
ing over him whispered in his ear— 

“Do not die and leave me, 
Austin. I have loved you ever 
since I first saw you.” 

“Hold me, Evelyn,” he said, 
hoarsely ; “I seem to be falling 
into abysses; keep me back! oh, 
keep me back!” 

Then the surging blackness of 
the limbo of life and death swelled 
up and engulfed him. He sank 
back, and lay inanimate, while 
Evelyn, sick with dread, sat 
trembling in every limb, but still 
retaining a grasp of his hand. 
When she had sufficiently re- 
covered her self-possession, she in- 
timated to the Curé her intention 
of watching by the bedside, and 
desired him to inform her father 
of this intention. 

It was a dreary vigil, inter- 
rupted only by the occasional 
entrance of the Breton femme du 
ménage, and by a visit of Dr 
Brissot, a stout thick-set man 
with a massive leonine head, who 
evidently had some difficulty in 
controlling his quick petulant 
movements. He fixed his keen 
and piercing eyes on Evelyn with 
such an imperiously inquiring look 
that Evetyn was constrained to 
say, “An old friend, monsieur.” 


He nodded brusquely, and pro- 
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ceeded to examine his patient with 
a deft and delicate touch. He 
then gave Evelyn instructions as 
to the requisite treatment, assum- 
ing in his rapid intuitive way that 
she purposed to nurse the invalid 
during the night. 

“He is no worse,” he remarked, 
“indeed rather better; but then 
an ebbing tide does not retreat 
from the shore all at once, there is 
influx and reflux. Still, for the 
present he is wn tantinet mieux. 
The man has lived a hermit’s life 
and impoverished his blood. A 
pest on all moral pedants. Which 
is worse, mademoiselle: to disbe- 
lieve in your body or your soul? 
I shall return in the early morn- 
ing. Adieu, mademoiselle.” 

And he bustled noiselessly out 
of the room, if such a paradox may 
be permitted. 

Casanove woke up again after 
a couple of hours’ profound stupor. 
He looked vaguely about him for 
a time, till he realised Evelyn’s 
presence, and then his look bright- 
ened. 

** My head, ma chérie” (Evelyn’s 
heart thrilled at the endearing 
tone), “ my head is as full of noises 
as a decaying house. Did a door 
slam just now?” 

“No, dear Austin, the stillness 
has been awful.” 

**Then let us suppose it was the 
gates of Hades closing. You have 
kept me back. Ah! it is a re- 
versal of the old myth. Euryd- 


ice has gone down to the nether 


world to bring back Orpheus. 
Give me time, Eurydice ; I follow 
the flutter of your garment. ’ 

He showed a febrile eagerness 
to speak, but Evelyn placed her 
fingers on his mouth. He kissed 
them and fell asleep again. 


Casanove recovered, but his 
convalescence was slow and pro- 
tracted. His ascetic habits had 
unquestionably reduced his physi- 
cal powers; and even yet he was 
inclined to rebel against the 
generous diet provided for him. 
But Evelyn was implacable. He 
too got to know what the furrow 
in her fair forehead meant. The 
consciousness of her unlimited 
sway over his heart made her at 
times a little wilful and sportive 
—a charming trait in one who had 
been habitually grave. 

** And what shall I do with my 
money, Evelyn?” he asked one 
day. 

“ Have no anxiety on that score,” 
she rejoined, with a demure smile, 
**T shall help you to spend it.” 

In a word, though he remained 
much of the idealist he had been 
for so many years, he abandoned 
that Levitical scrupulosity in meat 
and drink which Evelyn maintain- 
ed to be only a kind of sublimated 
self-conceit—for in a married man 
that is how originality is apt to be 
designated. He had, however, his 
compensations ; his wife provided 
him with new ideals. 

G. Dunn. 
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RE-VOLUTION. 


WITH APOLOGIES TO MR RUDYARD KIPLING AND PROFESSOR GARNER. 


“To-day the American professor, Mr R. L. Garner, leaves Liverpool in 
Messrs Elder, Dempster, & Co.’s steamer Matadi for Gaboon, South-West 
Africa, for the purpose of studying the language of the forests, though chiefly 
that of the monkey species. Professor Garner has the special patronage of 
ex-President Grover Cleveland and Mr T. A. Edison in his unique under- 
taking, and claims to have recorded and reduced the voices of nearly all the 
monkeys on the American continent. He is going to Africa to reduce the 
sounds of the monkeys’ voices out there, and to do the same with the lower 
tribes of mankind. The professor says he is confident that he can find the 
means of intelligent intercourse with the man-like apes, and to show that they 
possess the faculty of speech. Among the articles which Professor Garner is 
taking out is a steel cage intended for his accommodation in the forests, and 
to prevent him being molested by any wild animals. The cage is portable, 
and can with facility be erected. It is merely frames with corrugated steel 
wire, and in this the professor hopes to remain secure. He is entirely alone 
in his venture, which he is undertaking for the advancement of science.”— 
Yorkshire Post. 


Tus is the wonderful story 
Told when the twilight fails, 
And the monkeys chatter together, 
And nibble each other’s tails. 


One day, in the forest primeval, 
Where monkeys and pigmies abound, 

In the drowsy height of the noonday 
Arose on the silence a sound. 


In the silent hush of the noonday, 
When all honest monkeys are napping, 
In the depths of the ancient forest 
Was heard a mysterious tapping. 


Our grandmother, peacefully sleeping, 
Had told us the story again 

Of the farmers who captured our fathers, 
And made them the things they call men. 


She awoke with a start from her slumbers, 
And, bending her ear to the ground, 

Cried she, “’Tis a terrible farmer !”— 

Then, gaining a branch with a bound, 
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She called to her slumbering children, 
And bidding them hold by her tail, 
She led us to where, from safe quarters, 
We saw what made each of us quail. 


Far down in the twilight beneath us, 
In a prison of twisted wire, 

Was a creature whose pitiful aspect 
Could only our pity inspire. 


Haggard and shaven and helpless, 
Without e’en the stwmp of a tail, 

We recognised one of our kindred, 
And set up a heartrending wail. 





With a leap as the leap of a leopard, 
He uttered an answering yell ; 

And the sound that broke forth from his quivering lips 
Was a word that was known to us well. 


Our grandmother heard it with rapture, 
And, in spite of her ven’rable age, 
She shook her tail free of her offspring, 
And flung herself down on the cage. 


°Tis my baby, my long, long lost darling!” 
She whimpered, in accents of joy ; 

“He remembers the speech that I loved so to teach 
Him when only a toddling boy! 


Come hither, ye tribes of the forest, 
To rescue your wandering brother, 
Whose trembling feet and yearning heart 
Have turned to his sorrowing mother.” 





With a rush as the roar of the tempest, 
They came at their ancestress’ call ; 

And the joy thus expressed in her face and her voice 
Was reflected and echoed by all. 


We surrounded the wire-twisted fortress, 
And, stretching forth welcoming paws, 
We seized on the bars of his prison 
And wrenched them asunder like straws. 
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With eager and loving caresses 
We drew forth our trembling brother ; 

And as he crept out, midst a deafening shout, 
He was clasped in the arms of his mother! 


How she cuddled and fondled her darling, 
How she wept o’er his features so pale ; 

How she bathed him in koko to strengthen his hair, 
How she sewed on a beautiful tail, 


It boots not to tell, but, as seasons rolled on, 
And he drank in his pure native air, 

His speech it returned and his hair it grew long, 
And our food he delighted to share. 


And now through the forest he springs with his kin, 
Having wedded our chieftain’s daughter ; 

For one of our poets wrote ages ago 
That “ Bluid is aye thicker than water.” 


Now this is the wonderful story 
Told when the twilight fails, 
As our brother and we sit up in a tree, 
Or swing by each other’s tails. 
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SAMUEL BRANDRAM, 


Ir is a reproach levelled at the 
English universities, not without 
reason, that it is quite possible 
for a man, even of eminent scholar- 
ship, to leave one of them without 
having acquired that fundamental 
accomplishment, the first of the 
three R’s; and the inefficacy of 
much of our modern preaching 
has been traced, not altogether 
improbably, to this want of ora- 
torical training. Had the man 
whose loss the cultivated world 
will find it difficult to repair done 
nothing else for his alma mater, 
he might at any rate claim to 
have proved by the practical test 
of well-filled halls, and attentive, 
applauding audiences, wherever he 
gave one of his recitations, during 
a long series of years, that there 
was one Oxford graduate upon 
whom the mantle of John Chry- 
sostom had fallen, who might have 
replied, indeed, as the story goes 
that a hack preacher in a northern 
city once did: “If I do preach 
other people’s sermons, can you 
deny that they sound far better 
from my mouth than from their 
authors’?” Such a man ought 
not to be dismissed without some 
memorial, and a brief sketch of 
his career may be worth writing, 
as from it may be gathered the 
peculiar circumstances which fitted 
him for his work, and the valu- 
able lessons which his conduct is 
calculated to convey to the dra- 
matic aspirant. 

The writer of these lines can 
remember, sixty years since, the 
pleasant, hale, white-haired gentle- 
man familiar to the British public, 
as a schoolboy going to and fro 
between his mother’s house in 
Gower Street and King’s College, 


MASTER OF ARTS. 


London. In those days he might 
have been described (as the youth- 
ful Walter Scott once was) as 
a “comely creature,” with curly 
brown locks setting off a good- 
humoured face, which to the last 
retained a healthy tinge of rud- 
diness. Even then the shadows 
which coming events are wont 
to cast before them took a dra- 
matic form, incited possibly by the 
companionship of a young lady, 
a neighbour, whose early associ- 
ations with the Nottinghamshire 
contemporaries of Byron had given 
her a strong bent towards poetry 
and the stage. Be this as it may, 
there were some of his old friends 
who, when he grew famous, recol- 
lected the performance of “ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” recited 
to the action of dressed dolls on a 
toy stage set up between the two 
drawing-rooms of the house in 
Gower Street, as the first essay 
of the future Shakespearian ex- 
ponent. 

During the greater part of his 
career in Oxford Brandram was 
best known as an athlete, being 
one of the original members and 
the show-pupil of the gymnasium 
conducted by Mr Maclaren, a 
north-countryman, whose success 
was not altogether unconnected 
with Brandram’s agility and pop- 
ularity. Though not a reading 
man, he was the friend of such 
men as Bowen, Freeman, and Pal- 
grave, and gave the first proof of 
his marvellous memory by achiev- 
ing an “honorary fourth” in ma- 
thematics in the final examina- 
tion,—a distinction earned by a 
pass-paper without a single mis- 
take, though Brandram was not a 
mathematical man in any sense. 
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The Oxford Historical Society has 
recently reprinted in the volume 
entitled ‘Reminiscences of Ox- 
ford by Oxford Men,’ the history 
of the introduction of Brandram 
to Frank Talfourd, and the forma- 
tion of the first Oxford theatrical 
company ; but that sketch scarce- 
ly dwells enough upon the effect 
which association with the circle 
who frequented Justice Talfourd’s 
hospitable house in Russell Square 
would have upon a man gifted 
with so high an ability for dra- 
matic art. Crabb Robinson’s 
Diary contains an entry in 1847, 
recording the impression which 
Brandram’s acting made at that 
time upon the experienced and ob- 
servant critic; and there, too, he 
formed his first acquaintance with 
Charles Dickens, who afterwards 
spoke of him as “a man who 
interprets me better than I can 
interpret myself ;” and with an- 
other popular literary man of that 
era, Albert Smith, a friendship 
arose, much cemented by their 
harmony of taste upon the subject 
of Swiss mountains. Had Bran- 
dram then embraced the pro- 
fession of an actor, there would 
have been scarcely a doubt of his 
success in that career—indeed he 
would probably have achieved 
eminence ; but he was far too con- 
scientious and dutiful to desert 
the line of life to which his family 
had destined him. He was called 
to the Bar in 1849, and through 
the old family interest in the city 
which the Brandrams possessed, 
he obtained a moderate amount 
of business, from which he found 
relaxation in his military duties 
as an active member of the Inns 
of Court Volunteers. But he did 


not altogether give up dramatic 
performances, although his gym- 
nastics rather than his stage ex- 
perience recommended him to the 
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part of harlequin in Albert Smith’s 
amateur pantomime in 1856; but 
he frequently performed in enter- 
tainments got up for the benefit of 
charities, and with the Windsor 
Strollers, at Canterbury and other 
places. Consequently he was so 
far recognised as an amateur actor 
of merit that Mr Bellew, then 
writing on theatrical subjects for 
the ‘Times’ newspaper, mentioned 
him in a leading article in 1863 as 
a performer whose rendering of 
old-men parts professional actors 
might do well to study. It was 
at this period also that he began 
to add to the ballad-singing by 
which he used to charm audiences 
in country houses and London 
drawing-rooms, recitations of scenes 
or entire acts from Shakespeare, 
Dickens’s Christmas stories, or 
now and then a popular farce. 
These repetitions proved so attrac- 
tive that he was often solicited to 
give them at some public institu- 
tion, or for the benefit of a work of 
charity. His circle of popularity 
had begun to widen, but he was 
not in any sense of the word a 
public man, and many of his 
friends regretted that he should 
have suppressed a talent which 
would have made him widely use- 
ful and famous. 

The circumstances which led 
him to make his appearance at 
last as a public entertainer were 
too personal to be dwelt upon in 
a sketch like this: his difficulties 
were not of his own making, and 
reflected not the slightest slur 
upon his honour and integrity. 
Suffice it to say, that when he 
was very nearly fifty years of age 
he had to begin the world anew, 
encumbered with liabilities not his 
own, and with a wife and family 
dependent upon his exertions. 
He was, however, to experience 
the truth of the dictum, with the 
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expression of which George IV. 
is credited, in the story which 
represents him as having said, 
when he heard that Sir Walter 
Scott was ruined,—“ Impossible ; 
let every man to whom he has 
given an hour’s pleasure send him 
sixpence, and he will rise to- 
morrow as rich as Rothschild!” 
The first persons to recognise the 
possibility of realising this idea 
were his neighbours at Richmond, 
who invited him to give, as he 
had often done before, a recitation 
for a public purpose, and then 
asked his acceptance of the pro- 
ceeds, Other friends organised 
entertainments in their own houses 
or in convenient halls, and the 
result was that, with one or two 
instances of want of success by 
way of the exception to prove the 
rule, in a very few months Bran- 
dram’s name had become widely 
spread as the best and most 
popular entertainer of his day. 
And now his finest qualities 
began to have full scope. He 
once expressed himself to a friend 
as thankful that he had not gone 
upon the stage, inasmuch as he 
not only earned more than he 
probably would have done as an 
actor, but was his own master, 
free to choose his own pieces, and 
to interpret them according to his 
own canons of criticism and ideas 
of propriety. The university 
00s, which instinctively stamped 
the gentleman upon his work, was 
no doubt one great cause of his 
immediate and lasting success. 
The purity and simplicity of his 
character preserved him from any 
faults of taste or of expression. 
His recitations were in the best 
sense of the words given without 
note or comment—without note, 
indeed, for his extraordinary 
memory prevented him from hav- 
ing recourse to manuscript or 


printed book, and equally without 
that comment which, in the shape 
of emotional or farcical by-play, 
has disfigured the readings of 
some men of ability. So per. 
fectly simple was his style, that 
while he occasionally permitted a 
choir to assist by rendering the 
musical portions of a play, or 
giving appropriate selections at a 
miscellaneous reading, he much 
preferred to dispense with all such 
aid, and to have the whole evening 
to himself, as less fatiguing to 
him and to his audience. One 
could not but be reminded of that 
anecdote of the elder Mathews, 
when an admirer asked him who 
taught him to read. “I would 
give a hundred pounds to learn to 
read as you do!” “TJ will not 
take your money,” replied the 
comedian, ‘but I will tell you for 
nothing. I was taught to read 
by my mother.” Brandram, with 
the greatest clearness of enuncia- 
tion and power of expression, was 
never what is called an elocutionist. 

One critic (not unfriendly) has 
attributed much of his rapid suc- 
cess to the letters M.A. after his 
name; conciliating Mrs Grundy, 
and especially recommending him 
to that sphere of his work which 
was constant and lucrative—his 
readings at public schools, Un- 
doubtedly head-masters were glad 
to be assured that a scholar and a 
gentleman had adopted a line of 
work which had for years been 
abandoned to wretched pretenders 
of the Macmouther genus ; but to 
have obtained the entrée would 
have availed but little had not 
the boys themselves, fastidious 
but generous judges, delighted in 
his utter absence of all affecta- 
tion. The unsophisticated in- 
stincts of boyhood at once re- 
cognised that they were assisting 
at a display not intended for the 
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glorification of the reciter but of 
the author, and they responded 
accordingly to the intention, and 
gave their heartiest support to its 
exponent. But not in schools 
alone, but everywhere, at any 
hour, in any place, by every 
class of the community, his direct 
and tasteful mode of presenting 
his author never failed to be ap- 
preciated. The employees of a 
large London establishment had 
the choice given them of the form 
of entertainment which they 
should prefer for an annual /ée, 
and unanimously selected a reci- 
tation by Brandram! The an- 
nouncement of his name was suf- 
ficient to fill the largest halls in 
London and the various provincial 
towns, not only in seats of fashion 
and culture like Brighton and 
Edinburgh, but in Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Glasgow. A tour 
which he undertook to the United 
States some three or four years 
ago was understood to be in some 
degree unsatisfactory ; but incle- 
ment weather, and the occurrence 
of a presidential election at the 
time, were suflicient causes for the 
indifferent success of his visit. 

His industry was as marvellous 
as his memory. For some years 
his working days must have ap- 
proximated to three hundred in 
the twelvemonth. His programme 
comprised at least a dozen plays 
of Shakespeare, Lovel’s ‘“ Wife’s 
Secret” (a great favourite of his in 
younger days, and, in his opinion, 
containing the best characters 
played by Mr and Mrs Charles 
Kean), the “School for Scandal,” 
and many other entire pieces and 
selections from the best English 
and American authors. All of 
these he kept in the pigeon-holes of 
his brain, and never had the slight- 
est difficulty apparently in bring- 
ing any one out when required. 
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Stories are current of changes of 
programme made by capricious 
hostesses at houses where he was 
engaged for the afternoon, ten 
minutes before the recitation be- 
gan, and responded to with perfect 
alacrity and success. Once only 
he is said to have come to a 
standstill, when, observing an old 
gentleman in the front row with a 
Shakespeare in his hand, he leaned 
forward and asked the loan of it ; 
but before he found the place, the 
word returned, and he went on 
with his recitation easily to the 
close. 

Although there were many who 
preferred the variety and humour 
of his miscellaneous recitals, there 
is no doubt that Shakespeare was 
at once his favourite and his forte. 
Without pretending to be a critic, 
his edition of the plays for reading 
was a very creditable one to his 
literary powers; and he had a 
thorough knowledge of the great 
dramatist. Considering the large 
number of persons who attended 
his entertainments, and the fre- 
quency with which they were 
given, it is not too much to say 
that (with the exception, perhaps, 
of the late tragedian Samuel 
Phelps) Samuel Brandram did 
more to familiarise the middle- 
class families of this country with 
Shakespeare than any man of the 
present century. He had, more- 
over, an advantage which Phelps 
did not possess, inasmuch as his 
influence reached a section of the 
community who eschew the the- 
atre, though they will attend a 
dramatic reading. The audiences 
at Brighton or St James’s Hall 
comprised, no doubt, representa- 
tives of every kind, but the bulk 
of them were chiefly characterised 
by quiet respectability, though 
during the progress of the play all 
sections merged their respective 
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idiosyncrasies in rapt attention 
and interest. The strong point 
of one of these recitations of a 
drama was, that whereas in a 
stage performance the minor char- 
acters are sometimes indifferently 
supported, Brandram was very 
often at his best in one of those 
humorous sketches of character, 
or in giving emphasis to those 
noble gems of poetry with which 
the Bard of Avon has embellished 
the background of his great trage- 
dies and comedies. There was a 
sense of completeness and finish 
about his rendering of a play which 
few theatrical companies, however 
level their excellence, could attain. 

More commendable still was the 
modesty with which he carried out 
his work : a quiet self-control per- 
vaded his whole character, which 
assisted most materially in the 
effect which he produced upon his 
thousands of auditors. Habitually 
temperate and active in his habits, 
he defied the dangers of long, cold 


railway journeys, and draughty, 
badly ventilated halls, for many 
years with impunity, and never 
broke an engagement or failed to 


complete a reading. His voice to 
the last was clear and impressive as 
ever. Old men had always been 
his forte, but his interpretation of 
female characters exhibited per- 
haps his highest art, for the difli- 
culty of an adequate representation 
seemed to put him on his mettle, 
and no critic has ever suggested 
that he failed, except perhaps in 
too careful a restraint upon passion. 
He had always a pathetic ring in 
his tones. Years ago he could 
draw tears from a stern Scottish 
lawyer by his singing of “Caller 
Herrin’,” and make an English 
Chief Baron sob by his declama- 
tion in Talfourd’s “lon”; but with- 
out becoming in any way artificial, 
he grew more conscious of his 
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power, and played with the tear- 
ducts of a spell-bound crowd like 
a skilled performer on a musical 
instrument. 

The self-respecting modesty of 
his character had one result which 
may be considered unfortunate. 
It kept him from authorship, ex- 
cept in the form of the Shake- 
speare volumes already referred 
to. But he could write pretty 
verses, a few of which once ap- 
peared in a little miscellany of his 
Oxford days; and his love for the 
stage, and his high sense of fitness 
and beauty, would have made him 
a dramatic critic of the very first 
order. As it turned out, for many 
years he was too busy to attend 
first nights, and even to write 
many letters. Duty with him 
came first, and then the domestic 
pleasures, which, to a man of his 
affectionate and _ well - balanced 
mind, are on the borderland of 
duty. Now and then he would 
talk or write about some popular 
favourite, and always with a frank 
generosity which showed, as did 
his intercourse with younger imi- 
tators, his total innocence of pro- 
fessional rivalry; though there 
were some successful performers 
for whom he had a strong dis- 
taste, holding their methods as 
unworthy. One of the artists 
whom he placed in the first rank 
was Jefferson (the American Rip 
van Winkle), whom he styled the 
man with the divine voice. The 
writer was with him on one occa- 
sion in the early days of the Ban- 
croft management, when, speaking 
of the Robertson school of comedy, 
he foretold its future success, and 
the effect which it would have on 
theatrical education. 

But he would have assured any 
one who suggested that he had 
the ability to take up his pen for 
such a purpose as dramatic criti- 
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cism, that it was not his mdétier. 
The work which lay to his hand he 
did with all his heart, and never 
tired or wished to change the task 
which a Higher Power seemed to 
have fitted him to do. And he 
loved it. ‘I could not leave it 
off,” was his expression but a few 
months before his end. 

The end came suddenly, and, 
alas! painfully. Many years ago 
his medical adviser, during a brief 
but severe illness which he had, 
cautioned him to beware of a re- 
turn; but more than fifteen years 
of constant exertion passed ere 
he had another period of suffering 
two years since, from which he 
was relieved: but a renewed at- 
tack proved fatal at the age of 
sixty-eight. 

He had survived, 
many of his early friends. 


of course, 


His 


old college tutor Thomas Short, 
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who had a sincere regard for him 
as a gentleman and a Tory, with 
many more who figured among his 
Oxford acquaintance, had of ne- 
cessity crossed the bourne. But 
one of these early friends, Dean 
Hole, on the very eve of his death, 
put into graceful words his ap- 
preciation of the high excellence 
of his character, professional and 
personal. The thousands to whom 
his recitations were an _ intellec- 
tual treat will join in the senti- 
ment thus expressed ; and it may 
be hoped, for the credit of English 
good taste and manliness, that 
one so brave, so simple, and so 
true, who devoted his heaven- 
sent gifts to the noblest purposes, 
and never sullied his university 
honours by sordidness, vulgarity, 
or cant, will have a niche among 
the peaceful heroes of literature 
in the nineteenth century. 
W. K. R. Beprorp. 
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WOLVES AND WILD BOARS IN MODERN FRANCE. 


Tue conditions of hunting in 
France and Great Britain are very 
distinct. In our own country the 
wild animals no longer include 
any of important size that can be 
called ferocious. Their numbers 
are comparatively small. They 
owe a precarious existence for the 
most part to strict preservation, 
and would become extinct without 
it. In many parts of France, on 
the contrary, there are animals 
not only wild but dangerously 
savage; there is variety and 
abundance. In a land of dark 
thickets and large forests, in dis- 
tricts where the population is 
sparse, where rocks and rivers 
impede the pursuit of game, the 
laws are almost as much concerned 
with its destruction as with its 
protection. That which with us 


is only cherished sport, with them 


is sometimes necessary war. It is 
against two creatures in especial 
that this war is waged, and their 
characters we propose to consider. 

The wolf which man hunts is 
itself a hunter, and it is quite 
probable that mankind may have 
borrowed the practice of hunting 
from some of the canine family, 
in the first instance merely follow- 
ing the chase instead of pretending 
to direct it. The hound is still 
the soul of the chase, so that, in 
the opinion of experts, a clever 
hound will lend wits to the most 
useless huntsman, and a_ stupid 
one will balk the cleverest. For 
the dog and the wolf there is a 
wide difference in popular esteem. 
In speaking of twilight as entre 
le chien et le loup, the French 
seem to set them as wide apart 
as light and darkness. 

Before the introduction of fire- 
arms the chase was attended with 


very considerable danger, and gave 
many an opportunity for the dis- 
play of heroism. It will not be be- 
side our purpose if we pause for a 
moment to ask what constitutes 
a hero. If history, romance, and 
popular applause may be trusted, 
it is not retiring modesty and self- 
denying resignation. These attri- 
butes a hero may possess, but it 
will be rather in spite of them 
than because of them that his 
heroic character will be accepted. 
To take examples so familiar as 
Samson and Achilles, Alexander 
the Great and Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion, we observe that the first 
essential of a hero is courage, and 
the second courage, and the third 
courage. But after this come 
strength and skill and success to 
make up a popular hero. Pagan 
or Christian, Hebrew or Greek or 
Norman, he that can slaughter 
and subdue is beheld with admira- 
tion. To adorn the narrative in 
prose or verse it is necessary that 
he should scatter his enemies like 
sheep ; that he should take a garri- 
son by surprise and put it to the 
sword ; that when driven to bay 
he should deal destruction around 
him, and either escape or make 
the carcasses of the foe his tomb. 
From these animating thoughts, 
fitted to kindle enthusiasm in the 
coldest breast, we may turn for 
the sake of contrast to the de- 
lineation of a creature peculiarly 
adapted to inspire our repugnance 
and contempt, the skulking wolf. 
The calm philosophy of the natu- 
ralist Buffon describes this animal 
as “in every way disgusting, un- 
gainly, stinking, treacherous, and 
savage ; an odious being, noxious 
while alive, and useless when 
dead.” From infancy we learn to 
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regard a wolf in sheep’s clothing 
as the symbol of the cruel and 
dangerous hypocrite. No fables 
or parables, no poems or stories 
founded upon fact, endow the wolf 
with any qualities of magnanimity 
or graciousness. Even the she- 
wolf that solaced herself for the 
loss of her own cubs by suckling 
the founders of Rome, stood foster- 
mother to a race of imperial rob- 
bers. The shaggy-coated beast, 
with slanting eyes and long yellow 
teeth in its enormous gape, is a 
voracious glutton, a feeder upon 
carrion, “naturally a dastard and 
full of fear,” “unsociable as well 
as savage.” It “lives only upon 
rapine, and loves nothing but 
carnage.” In his account of the 
district of France called le Mor- 
van, M. Henri de Crignelle in 1851 
tells a blood-curdling story of a 
young villager caught in a wolf- 
trap and devoured by the wolves ; 
and another weird story of eight 
wolves which, when trapped in 
the courtyard of a farmstead, 
caused death and disaster to their 
captors. Sympathy with our fellow- 
men compels us to regard as de- 
testable an animal which brought 
about such calamities, although, 
to be sure, it was not the wolves 
which set the trap, and in both the 
instances many more wolves were 
killed by men than men by wolves. 

That the wolf is an uncom- 
promising foe to man or man’s 
property seems to be generally 
admitted, and this may make us 
thankful that for about two cen- 
turies past it has not been a free 
companion in any part of Great 
Britain or Ireland. The “last 
wolf” in Scotland is slain by vari- 
ous authorities in 1680, 1700, and 
1743. Among ourselves a last 
appearance is sometimes repeated. 
Or perhaps the spirit of the veteran 
which perished in 1680 still haunt- 
ed the scene of its former exploits, 
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and only expired by way of dram- 
atic effect in the subsequent years. 
In France the continued presence 
of wolves in the flesh leaves no 
room for scepticism. That they 
deserve to be petted or are ever 
likely to win loving favour we 
shall not pretend, but that they 
are in any way despicable animals 
must not be taken for granted. 
M. de Crignelle, a very hostile 
witness, points out that Buffon 
was wrong in calling the wolf use- 
less after death, since its skin is 
used for carriage-rugs and door- 
mats, for the woodman’s cloak and 
cap, for his game-bag, for his shoes 
in summer, and for the parchment 
of the sylvan drum. The wolf is 
said to be unsociable, yet he often 
hunts in packs ; he has a cry which 
brings his brethren to join him in 
attacking large and powerful ani- 
mals; and full-grown wolves travel- 
ling together go in single file, like 
Indians on the war-path, having 
been trained to this very practice 
when young by their mothers. It is 
true that, when the cubs are quite 
young, the she-wolf dispenses with 
her husband’s company, lest his 
vigorous appetite should too fond- 
ly embrace his offspring. But 
should the mother lose her life, 
the young do not for that reason 
die of hunger. The Comte de 
Canteleu in 1890, in his ‘ Manuel 
de Vénerie frangaise,’ acknow- 
ledges that he was wrong in sup- 
posing this when he wrote his 
earlier ‘Treatise on Wolf-hunting.’ 
The older books knew better. The 
male wolf is by no means destitute 
of paternal love. The famous 
sportsman, Colonel Thornton, in 
the amusing account of his tour 
in France at the beginning of this 
century, is very explicit on this 
subject, borrowing no doubt from 
an older French authority. The 
male wolf, he says, if his mate 
happens to die, “feeds the young 
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cubs, defends them against every 
enemy, and when they have ac- 
quired a little strength, he con- 
ducts them into large corn-fields, 
and other situations not far from 
the forest or thickets. He there 
places them in security while he 
prowls in quest of food. He 
carries to them all he can catch, 
such as sheep, or other animals ; 
but he first devours them himself, 
and on his return to his cubs he 
disgorges the half-digested food, 
which is swallowed by the cubs.” 
M. de Canteleu confirmed this 
ancient observation by repeated 
experiments, separating the she- 
wolf from her cubs, leaving them 
alone with their father, “and to 
my great astonishment,” he says, 
“he fed them to perfection, dis- 
gorging the food for them as the 
mother does. The wolf, then, is 
in this respect very different from 
the dog, which is absolutely in- 
different to his young ones.” By 
male or female in charge of the 


young, and whether separately or 
together, the return to the lair 
or so-called kennel is not made 


by direct route. They will make 
a great circuit to enter the cover 
from the opposite side, enter at 
various points and withdraw, fol- 
low the road that leads away from 
home, and finally, with an abrupt 
leap into a coppice, thread their 
stealthy way back to their brood. 
The she-wolf, should the hunters 
give chase to her cubs, will try 
to draw the hounds after herself 
in the hope of saving her young 
ones from pursuit. That is the 
kind of self-sacrifice that might 
startle from us the tear of sym- 
pathy, were it not that “in every 
country the inhabitants have de- 
clared this ferocious brute the 
enemy of man.” But at any rate 
the wolf is not devoid of natural 
affection. He is in a sense vora- 
cious. Horse-flesh and beef and 
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mutton, venison of stag and fal- 
low-deer and roebuck, the fox, the 
domestic pig, the very young and 
the very old of the wild boar— 
all these he will provide himself 
with, and devour them with gusto, 
swallowing vast morsels without 
the trouble and delay of chewing. 
But especially, they say, he is fond 
of the ass and the goose. Frogs 
and rats and mice he finds not 
unacceptable. Dogs prowling in 
the forest he snaps up as uncon- 
sidered trifles. At a pinch he 
will take the terrier from between 
its master’s legs, carry off a sheep 
from a belated flock without the 
knowledge of the shepherd, attack 
an infant in its cradle, and in ex- 
tremity assail the adult lords of 
creation themselves not only in 
the gloomy forest but in the open 
village and the peopled town. 

If the wolf incurs odium because 
it sometimes makes a repast upon 
a deceased cousin of its own, many 
of the human race, it must be 
remembered, are cannibals by 
choice and not from necessity, as 
it was not long ago related that 
some, when expostulated with 
on the iniquity of eating their 
fellow-men, replied significantly, 
though rather away from the 
point, ‘“ No, they are very good, 
especially with pepper and spices,” 
As with the Eskimos, feasting to 
repletion on the blubber of a half- 
putrid whale, so with wolves, vor- 
acity is not a vice but a necessity 
of existence. It is redressing the 
balance of frequently too little by 
occasionally taking what a fastidi- 
ous delicacy might regard as too 
much. That the wolf is more 
savage and cruel in the capture 
of his prey than he need be for 
the purpose of the capture, can 
only be maintained by those who 
concede nothing to the exigencies 
of sport or to the high spirits of 
a victorious warrior. In some 
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of its modes of taking the wolf, 
humanity has not much to boast 
of. The tender mercies of the 
wolf-trap may be defended or ex- 
cused; but the practice of hut- 
shooting, in which wounded calves 
are exposed as the decoy, is truly 
abominable. If the wolf in the 
vineyard delights too freely in the 
juice of the grape and sometimes 
reels away a pitiable object, even 
there it is not every hunter that 
can afford to deride the brute 
beast for its loss of self-control. 
But in the description of a wolf 
it is not necessary to keep within 
the limits of apologetic suggestion. 
Some of its characteristics may 


proudly challenge the tribute of. 


envy. What qualities would the 
hunter as a hunter wish to possess 
that the wolf has not? Its eyes, 


that shine like torches in the dark, 
have a piercing sight; its hearing 
is acute ; in keenness of scent it 
surpasses the hounds; it is more 
subtle than the fox; its tread is 
light and noiseless; the speed of 


its long deliberate gallop is equalled 
only by the fleetness of the grey- 
hound; in the long day’s chase it 
tires down the whole rout of men 
and dogs and horses. In the depth 
of winter it will cross a stream, 
and then lie down in the thicket 
indifferent to the icicles which 
cover its hide. Hunger, which 
tames so many creatures, endows 
the wolf with a furious courage. 
Its strength is such that it can 
carry off a sheep in its mouth, 
and run with it faster than the 
unladen shepherd who hastens to 
the rescue. The snapping of its 
jaws will cut asunder the leg of a 
heifer or a colt, or, Spartan-like, 
its own leg to free itself from a 
trap. When the line of armed 
sportsmen is drawn up on one 
side of the cover, silent and ready 
to shoot, while on the other the 
noisy semicircle of beaters closes 
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in upon the game, fox and hare 
may foolishly run upon the guns, 
but the wolf “argues with himself, 
and intelligently concludes that 
the side where silence reigns is 
most to be feared ; hence almost 
always he dashes through the 
beaters.” When he assails the 
sheepfold and the sheep are scat- 
tered before him, the joy and en- 
thusiasm of the chase come upon 
him, and he goes along dealing 
death at every stride, like an 
armoured knight mowing down 
the ranks of a yielding and broken 
battalion. Mr O’Connor, in his 
‘Introduction to the Field-Sports 
of France’ (1846), relates that 
“Louis XIII. procured an old 
wolf, and let some of his strongest 
dogs at him by three at a time; 
he soon despatched twelve of them 
without much trouble to himself, 
and without sustaining any serious 
injury in the conflict.” When the 
wolf finds that the hounds at his 
heels are few and unsupported by 
the proximity of the huntsman 
with his horn, he will presently 
come to a standstill, and seize by 
its throat the first hound that 
comes up; or making a circuit, he 
will come up at the tail of the 
pack and surprise and throttle the 
laggards. ‘When a wolf has 
adopted these tactics, and savoured 
the flesh of the hound, he may in 
the end decimate the packs of a 
whole district.” But be the hounds 
few or many, the strength and 
speed and staying power of the 
wolf in his prime make it almost 
impossible to run him down. He 
is always in condition. He regu- 
lates his pace and disposes of his 
resources to the best advantage. 
His coolness never deserts him. 
In M. de Canteleu’s delightful 
‘Manuel,’ among many other clever 
illustrations a little headpiece by 
M. Crafty exhibits a wolf travel- 
ling at his leisure in the midst of 
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the yelping pack. This is no va- 
gary or mistake on the part of the 
artist. He rightly represents this 
disdainful beast, which, when well 
in advance, will wait for the com- 
ing pack, but which cannot be 
forced by the hounds beyond the 
chosen measure of his own pace. 
From his lair he may be roused 
by the impetuous fangs of the 
bull-dog, and there are some 
hounds that will have the courage 
to assail him when brought to 
bay, but there are none or very 
few that will venture to spring 
upon him when he trots or gallops 
along in the midst of the pack. 
Even at the end, when escape is 
no longer possible, when he must 
turn and confront his pursuers, 
one against fifty or a hundred 
foes, is he not an imposing figure 
as he stands, less fearing them 
than they fear him, still capable of 
inflicting wounds and death, till 
at length, beneath clubs and stones 
and bites, and the stab of the 
hunting-knife, silent and resolute, 
the old warrior falls, as heroes fall, 
done to death but never daunted ? 

The contest being with an ani- 
mal so finely endowed, it is no 
wonder that an expert should give 
to wolf-hunting the palm over all 
other branches of vénerie in France. 
So keenly do some of the French 
gentry enjoy the sport, that the 
very officials appointed to clear 
the country of wolves are careful 
to keep up the breed. At least 
the author of the book, ‘ Wolf- 
hunting and Wild Sport in Lower 
Brittany,’ published in 1875, boldly, 
and with evident approval of his 
conduct, gives what purports to 
be the real name of the friend 
to whom the following paragraph 
refers :— 


“From him I gleaned that a wolf 
infesting the covers of Kergloff had 
of late become unusually destructive 


- 
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to the poor peasants’ cattle, and had, 
even in daylight, snatched up many 
a country cur before the very face of 
its owner. Consequently such strong 
representations had been made by the 
mayor of the commune to him, as 


.lowvetier, that notwithstanding his 


experience told him at once it was 
a she-wolf with a litter hard by, 
he deemed it expedient to bring his 
hounds to the spot, and make a show 
at least of hunting, and, if possible, 
of driving the destructive beast from 
that district. To kill her, however, 
he had no intention ; indeed his so- 
licitude for a she-wolf is quite equal, 
if it does not surpass, that of the most 
zealous fox-preserver, who, when he 
sees hounds running short in April, 
is on tenter-hooks for the safety of 
what he has reason to believe is a 
little vixen.” 


Now when a man employed to 
clear away rats leaves a few for 
the sake of the breed and not to 
spoil trade, the unthinking are 
often disposed to find fault with 
the proceeding as savouring of the 
immoral. They do not reflect how 
rudely such a shaft may glance off 
the shoulders of the rat-catcher on 
to persons of social eminence. Per- 
haps any one sincerely desiring to 
clear a district of wolves should 
follow a policy just the opposite of 
that above described, for, the she- 
wolves being thinned in numbers, 
the jealous crowd of males will go 
far towards destroying one an- 
other by their furious combats for 
the few that remain. The special 
neighbourhood, it is said, in which 
a litter of wolf-cubs is being nour- 
ished, derives a certain protection 
from the circumstance. The pa- 
rents seek food for their young, 
not from the locality where those 
young are lying, but at a distance 
of two or three miles. Only, if the 
young are killed, the very next 
night the bereaved parents will 
seek their prey wherever it lies 
nearest to hand. They are no 
longer trammelled by the fear of 
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exposing their offspring to notice 
or revenge. 

The wolf, in many places, is far 
too powerful a foe, and the speci- 
mens are far too numerous, to be 
grappled with only in the regular 
course of hunting. Allusion has 
been already made to the battue, 
in which the whole country-side 
assists. Hunting is itself freely 
supplemented nowadays by the use 
of the bullet. This, abruptly break- 
ing a bone, will extort a cry even 
from the wolf’s obduracy. The 
wolf-trap, with jaws stronger than 
those of the wolf itself, unlike the 
louvetier above-mentioned, will im- 
partially catch the she-wolf or her 
mate. Among other contrivances 
there is one that outwits the saga- 
city of the wolf with as little hard- 
ship as such a capture admits. 
Within a circle of strong stakes, 
not very closely planted, a sheep 
or a goose is confined. Ata dis- 
tance of sixteen inches is an outer 
circle of stakes, having an entrance 
The path 


eighteen inches wide. 
between the two circles is well 


beaten down. The door of the 
outer one, which folds back against 
the inner, is set invitingly open. 
In marches the cautious wolf, pur- 
sues the path till he comes to the 
back of the open door, pushes 
against the yielding obstacle, and 
by so doing closes the entrance 
against himself. The latch falls 
at the impact of the door against 
the doorpost, and he is hopelessly 
fast, unable to touch the decoy 
animal of the inner circle, or to 
leap over the strongly planted 
poles of the outer one. Thus in- 
gloriously kidnapped, the victim is 
soon despatched. A complaint has 
been made that the rewards which 
the French Government now gives 
for the slaughter of wolves are so 
small in comparison with those 
paid of old. But large rewards 
sometimes do more harm than good, 
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by making it too much the interest 
of the mercenary troops to slaugh- 
ter the foe, with due respect to the 
desirability of having always plenty 
of foes to slaughter. If all the 
stories are true of the alarm and 
damage caused by wolves, it is not 
unreasonable to think that those 
exposed to be sufferers might assist 
in their extirpation without the 
stimulus of a fee. Many parts of 
France, it is true, are highly favour- 
able to the wants and habits of the 
wolf; but, against modern skill and 
modern weapons, it is hard to be- 
lieve that it could hold its ground 
without the connivance of sports- 
men, or if the Government were 
earnestly resolved to be rid of it. 

There is an obvious difference 
between islands and continental 
countries in regard to the effectual 
clearance of the fiercer wild ani- 
mals, Unlike our sea-girt lands, 
France is open to repeated inva- 
sions by them, so that by being 
once cleared it would not of neces- 
sity be cleared once for all. There 
are special difficulties in dealing 
with animals that can swim the 
rivers, hide in the corn-fields, slink 
along the hedgerows—that can 
travel many leagues in a night, that 
can leap a wall nearly ten feet high, 
that never think of stopping at the 
custom-house, that pass the sentry 
unchallenged, that make war with- 
out any of the forms of diplomacy, 
and that, moreover, are capable of 
increasing the numbers of their 
own race by eight or nine at a 
birth. All this the wolf can do. 
Much the same may be alleged of 
the wild boar, a historic character, 
of which, as of the wolf, the chron- 
iclers have been disposed to speak 
much evil. 


“ A district,” says M. de Canteleu, 
“may be for twenty years and more 
without wild boars, then all of a sud- 
den one or two arrive as pioneers, and 
the next year an invasion begins, 
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which spreads as it proceeds. In the 
yresent century two great invasions 
“ wild boars may be reckoned. Start- 
ing from the vast Black Forest in 
Germany, after some years of great 
drought, in which the beech-mast and 
acorns had failed, the boars passed 
the Rhine from 1816 to 1818, and in- 
vaded the Ardennes and Luxemburg, 
and thence spread in seven or eight 
years all over France, as far as the 
Pyrenees. The second invasion took 
place some years before the war of 
1870. Little accustomed to the sight 
or the pursuit of them, the inhabit- 
ants of the districts they invaded 
allowed them for some time to propa- 
gate their species : then appropriate 
packs (vautraits) were formed, and 
an aptitude was soon acquired for 
hunting, and, above all, for killing the 
wild boars. Generally by the end 
of twenty-five or thirty years these 
invading swine are destroyed, none 
being left except in the great wooded 
centres, such as the Ardennes, Haute- 
Marne, Aube, Burgundy, Morvan, 
the forest of Orleans, and all the great 
forests of the environs of Paris, ]’Aigle, 
Compitgne, Villers-Cotterets, Halatte, 
Fontainebleau, &c. The rest of France 
scarcely sees anything more of them, 
unless accidentally, for a period of 
twenty to thirty years, until a new 
invasion propagates them from the 
Ardennes to Brittany, and from Brit- 
tany to the Pyrenees.” 


The wild boar, with its litter of 
from six to ten at a time, multi- 
plies with prodigious rapidity ; but, 
its flesh being good for food, it car- 
ries within its own hide the price 
set upon its head, and is therefore 
more readily exterminated, without 
any Government fee or Govern- 
ment official, than the wolves are 
with the benefit of both those ar- 
rangements. The migrations of 
the wild swine are heralded in a 
peculiar manner, It is not only 
that an old boar goes in advance 
on a journey of exploration, but 
that this stalwart and experienced 
pioneer is generally attended by a 
young squire, called his page ; and 
it is said that, if the page be killed, 


the locality in which the catas- 
trophe occurs is pretty sure to see 
no more of the veteran, 

In classical story we read, with 
careless scepticism, of destruction 
dealt and dread inspired through- 
out a large region by a single wild 
boar, and of religious devotion paid 
to the person and memory of its 
destroyer. Much might happen in 
the days before ‘firearms which 
seems almost incredible now. Yet 
the thickets of Erymanthus and 
the Hercynian forest, for all their 
mighty tenants of old, would not 
have been disgraced by such an 
animal as Mr O’Connor describes, 
—a porcine tyrant defying our own 
age. “In the year 1829,” he re- 
lates, ‘“‘there was a boar killed in 


the forest of Camillon, near Bour-: 


bonne-les-bains, in the department 
of Marne, that had ravaged the 
country for some years: he had 
destroyed several packs of hounds 
in the fruitless chase, and fought 
innumerable bloody battles. He 
weighed 485 lb., and had above 
thirty balls lodged in his body 
when he fell.” 

There is no beauty of outline 
in the bristly boar, nor even in 
his striped young ones. His legs 
seem too short and small for his 
great carcass; his tail, though 
nobly entitled ‘the wreath,” is 
nevertheless a caricature ; his coun- 
tenance expresses none of the 
softer virtues, and is not redeemed 
by any dignity of aspect. On 
the other hand, this ungainly 
monster can be “as active as a 
mountain -cat.” He can be de- 
scribed as “ bounding like a cham- 
ois from the head of one boulder 
to another, clearing chasms in his 
stride.” ‘He is very courageous, 
extremely fleet, very quick of 
hearing, and keen-scented.” With 
a good huntsman, three or four 
good hounds, fleet of foot and 
stout of heart, and with a good 
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gun, you may easily succeed in 
killing a wild boar ; but to take 
him by fair downright hunting 
is a very different matter. In a 
country that suits him, what with 
his pace, what with his manceuvres, 
what with his frequently showing 
fight, he will often laugh to scorn 
the pursuit of men, horses, and 
dogs, till night puts an end to the 
contest; and nowadays there are 
but few hounds that have strength 
and spirit to renew it the next 
morning. Of the four teeth with 
which the boar is born, the two 
lower ones, the tusks, become 
weapons of terrible power, attain- 
ing in the fourth year a length 
of-eight or nine inches, with a 
sharpness so excessive that an 
American lady “found her face 
cut in a deplorable manner from 
merely looking at them.” It is, 
at any rate, these murderous im- 
plements that the horse and his 
rider, the huntsman and his hounds, 
have seriously to fear. In ‘ Venus 
and Adonis’ Shakespeare paints 
with his accustomed vigour and 
vivid effect the “churlish swine,” 
and the danger of hunting the 
“foul, grim, and urchin-snouted 
boar ” :— 


“On his bow-back he hath a battle set 
Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his 
foes ; 
His eyes, like glow-worms, shine when 
he doth fret ; 
His snout digs sepulchres where’er he 
goes ; 
Being moved, he strikes whate’er is 
in his way, 
And whom he strikes his cruel tushes 
slay.” 


Mr Frederic Tolfrey in 1841, in 
‘The Sportsman in France,’ makes 
fun of an old French marquis for 
taking refuge from the onset of 
a boar by swinging himself up on 
to the branch of a tree; but the 
author of ‘Wild Sport in Brit- 
tany’ was recommended this very 
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expedient by the principal sports- 
man of the district in which he 
was hunting. How full of risk 
the sport is, Mr Tolfrey himself 
shows by the tragic account he 
gives of his own French attendant, 
who was killed almost under his 
eyes in the attempt to despatch an 
already wounded boar. The narra- 
tives of boar-hunting in Brittany 
are full of exciting incidents, and 
the boars seldom die unavenged ; 
for though they are beset by 
mounted hunters and peasantry 
on foot, armed with guns, the life- 
blood of many a hound is drawn 
before the savage old tusker yields 
up his own. His courage ebbs 
only with his life. His dangerous 
powers of offence cease only with 
his last gasp. Though the grip of 
the bull-dog, the yelping of the 
hounds, the din of horns, and the 
cries of the beaters, may force him 
from his lair to seek refuge in 
flight, that withdrawal may be set 
down rather to prudence and dis- 
gust than to fear. When at last 
he is brought to bay, with his 
back against a rock or a tree- 
trunk, he is ready to defy a host. 
Met in a narrow alley of the for- 
est, neither man nor horse can 
withstand the avalanche of his 
onset. Not unfrequently the hunt- 
er who loves his hounds will feel 
but little triumph even in the 
death of many boars, if, having 
begun the season with a large 
pack, he ends it with a miserable 
remnant, having left all his best 
and bravest dogs on the field of 
battle. In old times the skill, 
courage, and promptitude of the 
huntsman were exerted to the ut- 
most to save the dogs by seizing 
the first favourable moment to 
plunge the spear or hunting-knife 
into the boar. At the present 
day the gun is a safer instrument 
of despatch. 

If our feelings were not to some 
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extent soothed by the compliments 
paid to the English bull-terriers, 
we might be hurt at the want of 
ceremony with which the Comte 
de Canteleu discusses the best sort 
of hound for actually hunting the 
wild pigs. The hounds of Poitou 
he appears to think the absolute 
best for the purpose; “ but,” he 
says, “as you may have many 
dogs killed that it would be diffi- 
er'* to replace, and seeing that 
besides it would be really lamenta- 
ble for good Poitevins worthy of a 
better fate to be killed in this way, 
T advise you to form your pack 
with English hounds. The Eng- 
lish are easy to get, and have the 
great advantage of not costing 
dear ; when they are killed, the 
loss is not great, and regrets are 
moderate.” Our British sentiment 
may find consolation in a book 
which excited some passing amuse- 
ment in 1857, ‘A Month in the 
Forests of France,’ by the Hon. 
Grantley F. Berkeley. This writ- 
er, while recognising that France 
affords a vast abundance of sport, 
can scarcely find words sufficient 
to express his contempt for the 
French hounds, huntsmen, and 
horses with which his brief ex- 
perience made him acquainted. 
The humours of boar-hunting 
and boar-hunters are exhibited in 
most of the old accounts. In 
general there is a friend or com- 
panion whose cowardice acts as a 
foil to the coolness of the narrator. 
It must have been as agreeable to 
these companions to read in print 
the description of their terror and 
laughable predicaments, as it is 
now to the friends of a novel- 
writer to find themselves pointing 
a moral by their faults or enliven- 
ing a tale by their follies. The 
unblushing Mr Frederic Tolfrey 
relates as a capital joke that his 
friend the marquis was half fright- 
ened out of his wits because, when 


the day’s sport and the banquet 
which followed it were over, hay- 
ing’ extinguished his taper and 
unsuspectingly jumped into bed, 
he found his couch preoccupied 
by the carcass of a boar. Colone] 
Thornton is spoken of by a con- 
temporary as “the most curious 
and ardent of modern sportsmen.” 
By curious is probably meant in- 
quisitive and versatile. He was 
no doubt a true sportsman and a 
skilful one. Yet, from his own 
record of one of his earliest ex- 
ploits in his French tour, it may 
be suspected that his transparent 
vanity sometimes made him the 
object of politeness tempered with 
ridicule. Until the age of six 
months the wild pig is called in 
France a marcassin or marcasin, 
An encounter with one of these is 
thus described by Colonel Thorn- 
ton. Having perceived in a thick 
part of the cover a large wild sow 
and nine pigs— 


“T now thought fit,” he says, “to 
take up my air-rifle, of whose powers 
my companions had no conception, 
and conceal myself in the cover. The 
hounds being brought up, a young 
wild boar passed me, when I got a 
fair shot at him at about fifty yards, 
and heard the ball hit him, though he 
did not seem to feel it. However, 
at about thirty yards he began to 
stagger, and I followed, my gun 
being reloaded instantaneously. The 
keepers now advanced, when we per- 
ceived the boar stretched on the turf, 
and so effectually wounded that it 
seemed unnecessary to shoot at him ; 
but in order to try my gun, I took 
aim at his skull, and he immediately 
expired. On examining the _ first 
wound, it appeared that the ball had 
passed through his heart.” 


With a delicate attention to the 
requirements of feminine decorum, 
Colonel Thornton makes a point of 
alluding to his wife as Mrs T. 


“Mrs T.,” he observes, “ was close 
by me when the French hounds were 
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at bay with the marcasin, which they 
durst not approach. Having seen my 
first shot she appeared less timid, but 
I and my companions persuaded her to 
take her station behind a tree. There 
was indeed no great danger from this 
animal, as it was mortally wounded ; 
but had it been slightly hurt, it might 
have proved a most desperate and 
dangerous antagonist. Having been 
informed by the huntsman that the 
aged boars were intended as a present 
to the First Consul, I resolved not to 
encroach on the politeness shown me, 
by shooting at one of a very large 
growth ; and for the same reason I 
singled out the above - mentioned 
marcasin, Which seemed about four 
months old.” 


The age of the boarling being 
thus frankly revealed, one is dis- 
posed to imagine that the sanguine 
temper of the colonel was appreci- 
ated by his French friends, and 
that in what followed they were 
fooling him to the top of his 
bent :— 


“ At the breakfast-table next morn- 
ing the gentlemen of Rouen were 


very inquisitive respecting the nature 
of boar-hunting ; but,’ he modestly 
continues, “the trifling specimen I 
had witnessed did not enable me to 
speak very satisfactorily upon the 
subject. Shortly after, however, the 
marcasin appeared on a sledge, and 
myself and friends were requested to 
partake of a dinner which was to be 
given by all the sportsmen that could 
be collected, at the principal tavern 
of the city. We readily accepted the 
invitation, and the whole party, when 
assembled, consisted of about twenty 
persons. The dinner, for its novelty, 
I shall here describe. First was pro- 
duced a large tray full of green 
oysters, as they are termed, in the 
same manner as solan-geese are served 
up at Edinburgh, to whet the appetite. 
This spur to eating being removed, 
the dinner was served up, consisting 
of soup and bouille, capons, un salamis 
de livre, being our hashed hare, main- 
tenon cételets, rabbits, pdtes, petits eA 
all sorts. The marcasin barbecued, 
very, sumptuously dressed up with 
fruit and flowers, forming a most 
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showy dish, and smoking hot, then 
appeared. The gentlemen, with great 
pomp, poured on the marcasin two 

ottles of champagne, after which it 
was served to the company ; and the 
entertainment concluded with an im- 
mense turbot. All kinds of melons 
were on the table, which, you will be 
astonished to hear, were eaten with 
boiled beef ; but such is the custom 
here, and even figs are occasionally 
eaten in the same manner. That 
part of the boar which I partook of 
was the fillet, and I assure you I 
never tasted anything superior. The 
bottle and conversation circulated 
freely, and many compliments were 
paid me as a sportsman, in conse- 
quence of my recent success. Indeed 
the very flattering attention I re- 
ceived, and the frequent solicitations 
to drink a variety of wines with every 
gentleman present, very nearly re- 
duced me to a state of inebriation.” 


That this desperate massacre of 
a baby pig was made the occasion 
for good eating and much drink- 
ing was nothing exceptional. 
Wherever he went, this fine 
Yorkshire squire, with his well- 
filled purse, had a happy knack 
of finding the land flowing with 
milk and honey. Nor did he 
leave the commissariat entirely to 
the favour of fortune, since his 
travelling-carriage, expressly con- 
trived to hold himself and his 
servant, his lady and his lady’s 
luggage, his guns and his fishing- 
tackle, his two terriers and his 
dozen fox-hounds, was in general 
amply supplied against any emer- 
gency with cold meat and generous 
wines. That he had an appetite 
to enjoy the immense quantity of 
delicate viands and choice liquors 
which fell to his share was no 
doubt due to the proportionate 
amount of strenuous exercise 
which he was constantly taking 
in the open air. However late he 
might have been carousing over- 
night, he was ever ready for the 
rendezvous at five in the morning, 
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and would seldom give in while 
hope of sport remained. 
However voracious the wild 
boar himself may be—and accord- 
ing to Mr O'Connor he will de- 
vour a rabbit fur and all—those 
who have hunted him, to judge by 
their own accounts, seldom leave 
him far behind in keenness of 
appetite. None of the writers 
surpass Mr Tolfrey in producing 
the impression that the sportsman 
can with comfort consume a vast 
quantity of provisions both liquid 
and solid. Were a book written 
fifty years ago an adequate guide 
on such a subject for the present 
time, his would show that there 
are parts of France, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Quimper, 
where the not uncommon com- 
bination of hungry mouth and 
small means can be accommodat- 
ed in a very satisfactory manner, 
with agreeable opportunities of 
sporting thrown into the bargain. 
In the Comte de Canteleu’s work, 
which is of a scientific character, 
there is naturally no display of 
the orgies that follow a hunting- 
day. He very sensibly points out 
the danger there is lest a piqueur— 
the huntsman on whom so much 
of the success of a hunt depends— 
should gradually become a drunk- 
ard. “At the outset they don’t 
drink ; then little by little they 
take to it to keep up their strength 
in their days of great fatigue ; 
they acquire the habit, and end 
by becoming drunkards.” This is 
the result of keeping a man some- 
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times hard at work for sixteen or 
eighteen hours at a stretch. There 
are some men of iron constitution 
who are not examples but excep. 
tions, as the piqueur La Jeunesse, 
famous in the annals of the chase, 
“still to the fore at eighty-six,” 
says the Duchesse d’Orléans in her 
Memoirs, “although,” she adds, 
‘he had never drunk water even 
in his soup.” 

Whether hunters and hunting 
have any business in a truly civil- 
ised world, we do not presume to 
determine. Against the danger 
to those who pursue the sport may 
well be set the extremely invigor- 
ating and health-giving character 
of the recreation. Against the 
sufferings of the animals hunted 
may be set the fact that only at 
this price will the existence of 
many of them continue to be toler- 
ated. Temper, courage, and intel- 
ligence are exercised in the men 
who hunt. In the creatures that 
are hunted, wonderful character- 
istics are exhibited of sagacity, 
courage, and tenderness for their 
young. These will become only a 
memory if the creatures them- 
selves are extirpated from the 
earth. France, in which seven or 
eight thousand hounds are em- 
ployed in pulling down in the 
course of a year some seven thou- 
sand head of game of the larger 
sort, is not likely just at present, 
for the sake of any humanitarian 
theories, to close the long and proud 
traditions of her boasted Vénerve. 

Tuomas R. R. StTessine. 




















SUMMERS 


Tue Holdfast charter-chest is 
one of the institutions of Balma- 
whapple. When it was sent in to 
our office on the occasion of a 
famous lawsuit, the whole com- 
munity turned out to inspect this 
masterpiece of a medieval artist. 
The fineness and intricacy of the 
decorative ironwork on lock and 
hinge and handle are only rivalled 
by the dexterous adjustment of 
the crowd of figures on the panels 
of carven oak. The incidents repre- 
sented on the worm-eaten panels 
are taken from the old miracle- 
plays and moralities which served 
to amuse and edify the people in 
what Charles Kingsley has called 
“the milky youth of this great 
English land,’—Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, and the long - bearded 
Eastern sages, and the devil him- 
self with horns and tail and cloven 
hoof. Rude snatches of verse in 
archaic characters are deftly in- 
serted here and there, to aid the 
unlearned spectator in following 
the action of the play. A com- 
pendious history of the world from 
the time when Adam and Eve in 
the Garden of Eden “stabunt 
nudi, et non verecundabuntur” ! 
To Mark and myself, when boys, 
the exterior of the Holdfast char- 
ter-chest was as good as a story- 
book, and later on we found that 
when the lid was unlocked the 
contents were by no means so dry 
and musty as they looked. Even 
in the mere title-deeds the name 


We were twins—Gilbert and I 
—born in the year of our Lord 
1660. We had lived together in 
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AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE. 


NO. I1.—QUEEN MARY'S HOLDFAST. 





the old house that our grandfather 
had built about the time of Flod- 
den, ever since we could remember. 





Lo 
~~“ 
es 





of some long-forgotten Muriel, 
or Eufame, or Alyne, or Agatha, 
or Alicia, or Veronica, or Clare, 
or Ursula, came like a flash of 
light out of the past. There were, 
moreover, records of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth century Holdfasts, 
written by themselves in quaint 
little note-books of the time, which 
in spite of a certain grandiose 
gravity and stately deliberation 
were eagerly perused by us. We 
knew that the Holdfasts could 
wield their swords; it now ap- 
peared that more than one of the 
house had been as clever with the 
pen. But the story we liked best 
was the story of a girl who had 
lived as maiden and wife and 
mother through the wild times 
that followed the flight of Mary, 
who had been taken as a child to 
hear Knox preach in the great 
church in the High Street, and 
who in extreme old age heard in 
her northern home of that tragedy 
on the scaffold at Whitehall which 
revived the memory of the still 
more cruel tragedy at Fother- 
inghay. I had a copy made once, 
and Mark says that I may use it 
if I like. This is the story of 
Lilias Maitland and Gilbert Hold- 
fast, as written out by Amias his 
brother, with some such slight 
modernising of archaic phrases 
and obsolete modes of speech as 
will make it intelligible to the 
reader of to-day. 
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Ravenscleuch it was called (more 
commonly “The Cleuch” for 
brevity), a simple square tower, 
with narrow slits which served for 
windows in the upper flats, and a 
strong oaken door below. Such 
towers are common all over Scot- 
land ; they are the homes of the 
gentry and lesser barons; and 
though not to be compared with 
Lethington or Craigmillar, or the 
vast castle that the Chancellor is 
building beside the Water of Lau- 
der, they are fairly comfortable ; 
ours is at least, especially in the 
summer-time, when we take the 
air on the flat roof, and look across 
the estuary of the Whapple to the 
hunting-lodge which belongs to the 
king himself, and the rough moor- 
land park where, as the twilight 
falls, the bittern booms and the 
stags bellow. 

Ravenscleuch stands high, and 
the view from the leads embraces 
all the country round about. Far 


away to the east there is the sea 


itself; then the white line of 
breakers along the bar; then the 
landlocked bay, noisy with scream- 
ing terns and black with water- 
fowl; then the sandhills clothed 
with yellow bent on either side of 
the estuary, which gradually nar- 
rows until it reaches the reef of 
rock on which the Cleuch is built ; 
then the great park on the farther 
shore, golden in spring with the 
broom, purple in autumn with the 
heather, the turrets of the lodge 
half hidden by the group of giant 
firs which shelter it from the sea ; 
then, on our side of the stream, 
dotted over the level carse, some 
half-dozen weather-beaten keeps, 
with battlements and pepper-boxes 
like our own; then right under 
our feet the huts of a few poverty- 
stricken fishermen clustered round 
the ruins of the abbey, which had 
been swept by “the fiery besom” 
a month or two before we were 
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born. The abbey of Balmawhapple 
had been famous in its day; but it 
was among the first that the icono- 
clasts wrecked ; and the community 
which it had sheltered for five 
hundred years had been broken 
up, and driven into a world with 
which they were unfamiliar. The 
kirk of the Reformation was a low 
barn-like building, which, with the 
manse, stood in what had once 
been the orchard of the monastery, 
But the fertile fields which the 
monks had industriously tilled had 
been allowed to run to waste, and 
the whole monastic domain was in 
the meantime little better than a 
wilderness. This vast pile of ruin 
was our favourite playground when 
boys. It had a fascination for us 
which we did not try to explain, 
though we rather avoided it after 
dusk, when the owls began to hoot, 
and the shadows cast by the moon 
took bodily shape, and moved in 
ghostly procession along the ruined 
aisle. It was here that the old 
lords of the district had been 
buried—Holdfasts, Maitlands, and 
Greys; but the carven slabs, on 
which knight and lady rested, had 
been cracked and biackened by 
the action of the fire, and epitaphs 
in stately Latin were no longer 
decipherable. 

Our nearest neighbours (with 
the exception of the Reverend 
Peter Gibson, who occupied the 
manse) were the Maitlands of that 
Ilk, who lived at Balmain, a mile 
or so up the river. Still farther 
inland, at the Cadger’s Pot, where 
the salt water ceases to mingle 
with the fresh, there is Greystone 
—a seat of the Master of Grey, as 
the eldest son of the peer of that 
name is called among us, accord- 
ing to our Scottish usage. There 
was a bridge across the Whapple 
within a few hundred yards of 
Greystone, —a venerable bridge, 
which had been built by the first 
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James, when one of his train, 
crossing at the ford to Earlshall— 
the royal hunting-lodge—had been 
carried away by the flooded water 
and drowned. 

-There were only the two of us, 
— Gilbert and Amias Holdfast. 
Our mother died when we were 
infants; she had been the close 
friend of the Dowager - Queen, 
Marie of Lorraine, who had been 
loath to part with her favourite 
maid to Sir Martin Holdfast ; for 
our father, she knew, had been 
infected with the heresies of his 
namesake, and it seemed probable, 
should civil war break out, that 
he would cast in his lot with “ the 
congregation of Jesus Christ,” as 
the followers of Knox and the 
Lord James were pleased to call 
themselves. But his wife, as 


Knox sorrowfully complained, was 
more dear to him than his reli- 
gion ; and when the fierce band of 
iconoclasts swept down upon Edin- 
burgh, he retired to the Cleuch, 


and declined to take any active 
part in the conflict with the dying 
queen. Marie of Lorraine breathed 
her last on the day that we were 
born ; and from the double shock 
our mother never recovered. There 
was a vein of fanatical intemper- 
ance in our father’s character ; so 
long as he was allied with Knox 
he was persuaded that he belonged 
to the elect ; and the deep gloom 
that settled upon him when his 
young wife had bidden him a ten- 
der, tearful farewell, was due in 
no small measure to the conviction 
that, for mere carnal gratification, 
he had forfeited his spiritual birth- 
right. He lived for eight or ten 
years; but the shadows never 
lifted. Prayer and penance were 
in vain; night and day he was 
assailed by visionary fiends who 
would not relent; and even when 
Knox solemnly assured him that 
his sin had been blotted out, and 
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that his name was registered in 
the book of life, he refused to be 
comforted. I cannot tell how he 
had come to persuade himself that 
he was guilty of the sin against 
the Holy Ghost; but the vision 
of a jealous God, who hated the 
creatures He had made with more 
than mortal bitterness, haunted 
him to the end. 

The gloom that had settled 
upon the Cleuch during my father’s 
widowhood was not dispelled by 
his death. The two bewildered 
little fellows who crept noiselessly 
about the darkened rooms until 
the neighbours came and bore the 
black coffin to the niche in the 
abbey vault, which had been 
hastily prepared for its reception, 
could hardly have been left more 
lonely and friendless had they been 
gipsy-born. There was the clergy- 
man, to be sure—the Reverend 
Peter Gibson—who paid us an 
occasional visit; but he was 
tedious and pedantic, and his 
clumsy efforts at cheerfulness 
rather added to our depression. 
Gilbert, who was my senior by an 
hour, and consequently entitled to 
all the privileges of primogeniture, 
would abruptly disappear when- 
ever he heard the strident voice 
on the stair; and but for an un- 
easy conviction on my part that 
the good man really wished us 
well, I would have followed the 
example that was set me. An 
hour afterwards I would find 
Gilbert on the roof, gazing wist- 
fully and dreamily into space. 

For Gilbert was a dreamer, and 
in these visionary hours, when he 
escaped from the harsh environ- 
ment of our ordinary life into an 
ideal kingdom, he was compara- 
tively content. I was too matter- 
of-fact to follow him; and left 
behind, could only sit down by the 
dusty roadside and cry myself to 
sleep. There were compensations, 
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however. Meg our ancient nurse, 
and Mathy our pompous major- 
domo, never thought of troubling 
Gilbert with the financial anxieties 
of the household ; I was their con- 
fidant, and I was flattered by the 
preference. We were taught to 
ride and fish and shoot by the 
keeper ; and our education other- 
wise was not entirely neglected. 
A lean and lanky divinity student 
from the College of St Mary’s was 
engaged by Mr Gibson to introduce 
us to the ‘Etymologie’ of Lilius 
and Hunter’s ‘Nomenclatura’; and 
though he was shy and nervous, 
and hardly capable of controlling 
a couple of able-bodied lads, who 
were growing out of their jackets, 
we made fair progress in the 
‘**humanities.” Then there was a 
store of curious old poems and 
romances on a shelf in the great 
hall ;—‘ Lancilot de Laik,’ printed 
at Rouen in 1488, as well as the 
‘Morte d’Arthur’ of Sir Thomas 
Mallory, printed by Mr William 
Caxton in 1485, and the strange 
story of Ogier, King of Denmark, 
who, going to the Court of Charle- 
magne, was enslaved by the fairy 
Morgana in her palace at Avallon, 
where, while the shades of King 
Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table passed before him as 
in a dream, the magic ring she 
had placed on his finger kept him 
from growing old, and ‘Le Livre 
de la Diablerie,’ and the ‘Garden 
of Pleasance,’ and the poems of 
Ronsard and Clement Marot, and 
Mr George Buchanan’s transla- 
tion of the Psalms, with the ele- 
gant dedication to the Northern 
Nymph he had not yet begun 
to revile,—in all of which, but 
mainly in the romances, we read 
diligently. The life was sombre 
enough, but healthy, as an open- 
air life must be, and, as the years 
went by, not altogether unhappy. 

It was Lilias Maitland, however, 


- 


who first shot a streak of radiant 
light through the more or legs 
murky clouds that clung persist- 
ently to the Cleuch. 

We had been out in our light 
skiff after wild-fowl on the half- 
frozen mere. The winter sun had 
set ; but the western sky was still 
ablaze with light; a pale pure 
light such as comes before a bitter 
frost. There was the pallid ghost 
of a moon overhead ; it had taken 
the place of the ruddy orb that had 
left us, and seemed indeed alto- 
gether more in keeping with the 
chaste serenity and solemnity of 
an ice-bound world. We were 
waiting on the other side of the 
water, just below Earlshall, for 
the evening flight of the ducks as 
they came down from the inland 
swamps to the sea. Save for the 
occasional croak of a water-rail 
among the reeds, or the pensive 
plaint of a plover, the silence 
round us was absolute. Only high 
up in the frosty ether we could 
hear the beat of wings. 

There is a low belt of wood 
along the margin of the water, 
hazel, birch, seedling oaks. Lying 
on our oars, we were suddenly 
startled by the sound of voices 
within a few yards of where we 
lay. ‘John, what are we to do?” 
were the only words we could 
clearly distinguish before, through 
a break in the wood, the speaker 
appeared. 

She was a girl of six or seven. 
She wore a rough dark-blue riding- 
coat, and a cap of the same colour 
with a blackcock’s feather. The 
rough rustic dress heightened by 
contrast the dainty, high - bred, 
delicate beauty of the face. There 
was the faintest glow of colour on 
the cheeks, and a streak of gold 
through the auburn hair. There 
might be a suggestion of mockery 
about the mouth; but the brow 
was broad and ample, and the 
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tranquil brown eyes were honest 
as the day. The general effect 
was of extreme purity ; the dainty 
child might have been one of 
Dian’s pages. The blackcock - 
feather, indeed, was fastened to 
her cap by a silver buckle repre- 
senting the crescent moon ; it was 
only the crest of the house, but it 
might have been taken, might have 
been assumed, as the symbol of 
vestal consecration. I do not 
mean to say that all this was vis- 
ible to us then; we found it out 
later; at least Gilbert- did; for 
Gilbert was a poet, and could pay 
pretty compliments that somehow 
never occurred to me. 

She was leading a pony that 
had fallen dead lame, and she was 
accompanied by a portly Jehu 
who was riding a spare and long- 
legged Rosinante. He had a pair 
of heavy pistols, such as servants 
carry, stuck in his belt ; and com- 
ing unexpectedly upon us in the 
fading light, he mechanically laid 
hishand upon them. The twilight 


had no doubt magnified us into 
bandits or “broken men” (as they 
say) from the neighbouring high- 
lands—into poachers at least who 
had ventured, or were about to 
venture, into the royal preserves. 
The alarm was confined to John; 


for the little lady, observing 
the movement, said deliberately, 
“Don’t you see they are boys /— 
mere boys?” she added after a 
pause, with a touch of scorn in 
her voice. And then she hailed 
us. It appeared that Donald, her 
moorland pony, had quite unneces- 
sarily put his foot into a rabbit- 
scrape. He had not exactly broken 
his leg (as he deserved), but he had 
strained it so severely that he 
could only hirple along at the rate 
ofa mile an hour. They had come 
for a canter in the royal park over 
the smooth turf that had never 
been turned by the plough; and 
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though Balmain was less than a 
mile as the crow flies from where 
we were, the distance by road 
(which went round by the bridge 
above Greystone) was at least six 
or eight times as far. It would 
be dark long before they could get 
home; “and mother,” she said, 
“will think I am lost.” What 
was to be done ? 

Our skiff was a mere cockle- 
shell; but Gilbert, with a low 
bow that might have become a 
finished courtier—it came to him 
by nature—suggested that she 
might do us the honour to accom- 
pany us. We would take her 
across in half an hour ; the groom 
could lead the horses round by 
the bridge ; and so no harm would 
be done. 

She thanked us as a queen 
might have thanked a loyal sub- 
ject, and graciously accepted the 
offer. Handing Donald over to 
Jehu, she stepped, or rather es- 
sayed to step, into the boat. But 
the tide was ebbing, and the stones 
were slippery with sea-weed ; and, 
after a demure and dignified re- 
buke, she was pleased to allow 
Gilbert to take her in his arms 
and lift her over the gunwale. 
She settled herself in the stern, 
and, before we had reached the 
other side, had melted into friendly 
sociability. ‘I am Lady Lilias 
Maitland,” she said, drawing her- 
self up, after we had explained 
about the Cleuch, “and I don’t 
know that mother will let me 
know you boys; but if she does, 
you may call me Lil. We only 
came home last week—mother and 
I; and now we are going to stay. 
So it will be rather nice to have 
you about—if mother does not 
mind.” 

It was thus that our acquaint- 
ance began. 

Mary Stuart had been to Lady 
Maitland what Marie of Lorraine 
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had been to our mother, —‘“ the 
dearest queen in all the world,” 
to use the words of poor Francis 
Throckmorton after he had been 
on the rack. (“Now have I dis- 
closed the secrets of her who was 
the dearest queen to me in the 
world.”) The pathetic intensity 
of the devotion which the im- 
prisoned queen inspired would 
have dignified any cause; and it 
may be said, quite truly, that there 
were few men or women who had 
known her in close intimacy who 
would not have laid down their 
lives for her. Lady Maitland was 
no exception to the rule; she had 
given up her brilliant husband, 
her brave boys,—they had fallen 
in that devil’s dance, led by Mor- 
ton, which is known as_ the 
“ Douglas wars”; her own life 
she would have resigned without 
a murmur; and even Lilias—even 
Lilias in the last extremity would 
have been silently sacrificed. The 
craze, the hysterica passio, which 
seized whole families when Mary 
Stuart’s fortunes were in the bal- 
ance, is even yet—-when many 
years have passed—incapable of 
rational explanation. It need 
hardly surprise us, then, that 
grim zealots like Knox should 
have attributed “the enchant- 
ment whereby men are bewitched ” 
to the direct interposition of an 
Evil Power. 

It was no wonder that Gilbert 
the dreamer should have been 
fascinated by our charming neigh- 
bours. Lady Maitland was the 
ideal gentlewoman; and _ Lilias, 
with a more intangible and delicate 
beauty, was as high-bred and high- 
spirited as her mother. Jater 
pulchra, filia pulchrior? Hardly 
so. For my own part, I used at 
times to think the mother even 
fairer than the child. Something 
of the blue, no doubt, had faded 
out of eyes which had survived so 


much; but what they had lost 
in brilliancy they had gained in 
sweetness and seriousness. Her 
carriage was regal; and a passion 
of enthusiasm, a passion of pity, 
kept her young. 

She had known our mother when 
they were girls; and during the 
years that followed our little ad- 
venture on the river, she made 
herself — what shall I say?—a 
second mother, yea, more than a 
second mother, to the friendless 
and solitary lads. Balmain be. 
came to us another home; Lilias 
a dearer sister. We were much 
together ; angling, riding, boating, 
“Lil,” at least, never failed us, 
We seldom ventured indeed be- 
yond the circle of hills that en- 
closed the level carse. We had 
been warned to be cautious, 
Morton was Regent ; and Morton, 
who did not love the Maitlands, 
was as cruel as he was unscrv- 
pulous. Had he known that Lady 
Maitland continued to correspond 
with Mary in her English jail— 
that many of Mary’s secrets were 
in her keeping — it might have 
gone hard with the woman he had 
helped to make a widow. 

Once indeed we caught a glimpse 
of him on the river—a powerful, 
slovenly, blear-eyed, red-bearded 
man. He had brought the little 
king to Earlshall that spring; the 
child had been ailing, and it was 
thought that our sea-breezes might 
suit him better than doctor’s drugs. 
To do the Regent justice, it must 
be admitted that he cast his line 
deftly ; the flies fell lightly upon 
the water ; even Gilbert was forced 
to admit that there was no more 
skilful angler in the Carse. We 
were lying among the bracken as 
he passed up the river alone, and 
he did not notice us. One might 
have fancied, seeing him then, that 
he was a simple fisherman, and 
nothing more, so absorbed was he 
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in the sport. I believe the “ dark 
and dangerous Douglas” was bad 
to the core, detestable from almost 
every point of view ; yet the man 
who could stroll up the river-side 
where deadly foes might lurk in 
every bush, with only a trout-rod 
in his hand, and forget his am- 
bition and his evil deeds in the 
passion of the chase, must have 
had some redeeming traits. 

But Gilbert would listen to no 
plea on his behalf. Morton had 
been the deadliest enemy of Mary 
Stuart ; that was now enough for 
Gilbert. For Gilbert had been 
entirely won over to the Queen’s 
side. Lady Maitland had enlisted 
a new recruit for her mistress ; 
and Gilbert’s devotion to the cause 
was hardly inferior to her own. 
Even Lil could be satirical at 
times ; when the spirit of mischief 
moved her (as it did on occasion), 
she would ventilate the most out- 
rageous heresies about John Knox 
and the Lord James. Lil’s was a 
character not easily read. Her 
irony, I believe, was only skin- 
deep; at heart she was a fierce 
partisan. But she hid her passion 
under a mask of mockery; or it 
might possibly be more correct to 
say that a vein of mockery lay 
alongside a vein of visionary ex- 
altation. Gilbert, on the other 
hand, made no pretence of con- 
cealment; his grave absorption, 
his almost ascetic devotion to the 
idea that had taken possession of 
him, was visible to all the world. 
The Catholic does not pay a more 
devout homage to the Virgin- 
Mother than Gilbert paid to his 
tutelary saint. 

None of us, indeed, even the 
most prosaic, were able to resist 
the fair enchantress of Lady Mait- 
land’s reminiscences. The talk at 
Balmain was of Mary Stuart, and 
of Mary Stuart only. O dea certe/ 
It was a topic of which we never 
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wearied. We came to know the 
brilliant girl who had suffered 
such foul wrong as if we had seen 
her face to face. On high days 
and holidays Lady Maitland would 
bring down the locket which Mary 
Stuart had given her when they 
parted at Dunbar. Within was 
a miniature (painted by Janet, if 
I am not mistaken, while Mary 
was living with her grandmother 
at Joinville), the miniature of a 
young girl in a heavy conventual 
garb, such as Antoinette de Bour- 
bon may have worn during her 
thirty years of widowhood. The 
sombre dress of the cloister em- 
phasised the gay and delicate 
beauty of the face, the peach-like 
bloom on the velvet cheeks, the 
covert smile that lurked in eye 
and lip. It was one of those 
faces about which grown men go 
crazy ; if a lad lost his head over 
it, one cannot wonder much. 
Lady Maitland, you may be 
sure, would listen ‘to no word 
against her queen. She treated 
the charges that Morton had man- 
ufactured, and that Elizabeth had 
circulated, with absolute incredu- 
lity. Mary was honest as the 
day. She was at once the queen- 
liest and the homeliest of women 
who have worn a crown. The 
trappings of state, the gewgaws 
of royalty, were gladly laid aside 
by her. She had no patrician ex- 
clusiveness. She had the true eye 
which sees the true metal. If a 
man were brave and honest, a 
woman modest and sincere, she 
took them to her heart. She was 
supremely faithful. But her nice 
sense of the becoming was quickly 
offended by boorish indecorum or 
mean servility. Half the nobles 
at Court were boors who could 
not write their names; the rest 
were rotten to the core. These 
were the men who had conspired 
against her,—these, and Knox, to 
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whom the saintliest of Catholic 
women would have been no better 
than a Jesebel. Knox, though 
ferociously intolerant, was frankly 
sincere ; the others were pro- 
foundly corrupt, and in Eliza- 
beth’s pay. Every day a new 
calumny was invented. The in- 
nocent girl of eighteen was a 
mature Machiavelli. Her harm- 
less merry-makings were the orgies 
of a Messalina. Her craft was 
devilish, and she revelled in abom- 
inable wickedness. The nation 
did not believe them; and more 
than once the conspiracy was 
foiled. But Knox and Cecil were 
persistently hostile; and, with 
Morton’s aid, they robbed her of 
her crown, and tried to rob her 
of her good name. “It was base, 
base. They had themselves con- 
sented to Darnley’s murder ; they 
had themselves thrust her into 
Bothwell’s arms—Bothwell, whom 
she loathed! A Jesebel indeed! 
A wicked woman! Do not be- 
lieve them. She was, she is, pure 
as the snow. But alas!” Lady 
Maitland would conclude, “our 
Mary is a Stuart ; and her father, 
who died of a broken heart, is the 
only Stuart who died in his bed !” 

‘But, mother dear,” Lil would 
say—Lil was sixteen now, only 
sixteen, but a cruelly accomplished 
coquette—“don’t tell us, please, 
that our dear queen is a saint. 
It would take away half the 
charm if she wasn’t just the least 
morsel wicked like ourselves. I 
wouldn’t want her to do anything 
very bad; but just confess now 
that she would have dearly liked 
to box Knox’s ears when he prayed 
for her as—what was it he said? 
—as a thrall and bondwoman of 
Satan, because she didn’t go to 
bed at ten! And then the un- 
comely skipping at your innocent 
merry-makings—did he mean that 
she danced badly !—only I daresay 
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he wasn’t much of a judge except 
of a Scotch jig—what do you say 
to that, my lady?” 

Lilias was only a girl; but she 
was as mortally ashamed of her 
tears as if she had been a man, 
The grave Gilbert was partly dis- 
tressed and partly fascinated by 
her mocking sallies; had he been 
able to watch her critically, he 
would have discovered (as I did) 
that laughter is not seldom akin 
to tears. But he could not criti- 
cise her coldly. That Gilbert 
loved her from the first day he 
took her, as a child, in his arms, 
I never doubted ; but neither man 
nor woman could tell what she 
felt for Gilbert,—especially when 
the Master of Grey was with us. 

I have said little about the 
Master as yet; I suppose the 
serpent was bound to get into 
Eden; but the innocent beasts 
would no doubt have been well 
pleased could he have been kept 
out. 

Paddy, as they called him, had 
been occasionally at Greystone 
when a child — with a French 
nurse, who had taught him many 
dainty French oaths, and broken 
snatches of French ditties that 


were not particularly edifying. 
The old lord his father and his 
lady mother had been an ill 
matched pair; they had led a 
cat-and-dog life for a year or two, 
and then she had been cast off 


like an old coat. Lady Maitland 
took pity upon the neglected boy, 
and did what she could to make 
his life a little less hopelessly 
forlorn. She was a good woman; 
I have never known a better. 
But, in spite of his brave looks, 
none of us cared for the Master; 
only for Lil he had a curious at- 
traction — the sort of attraction 
which the rattlesnake has for the 
bird. To do him justice, he was 
a superb boy—a tiger cub such 
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as Veronese would have delighted 
to paint. I have never indeed 
seen a child more insolently hand- 
some. As he grew up, people 
said that he should have been a 
girl,—the beauty was too feminine 
fora man. Yet he was not timid 
as a girl might have been. I re- 
member as if it were yesterday a 
herd of our wild cattle charging 
down the moor upon Lilias and 
her mother. The Master had 
only a light riding-switch in his 
hand, but he stood his ground, 
and hit the foremost bull a smart- 
ing blow over the eyes. The 
brute bellowed and pawed the 
turf, but turned, and the rest 
followed him. Not timid cer- 
tainly, but cruel and crafty. So 
Gilbert maintained. But Gilbert, 
who loathed him as he loathed 
a viper, was possibly unreason- 
able. Gilbert had found him one 
day taking young birds from the 
nest, and deliberately putting their 
eyes out with a red-hot piece of 
wire; and when he had cuffed his 
ears, the Master, with the snarl 
of a baby wolf, had flown upon 
him, and bitten him to the bone. 
This, however, might have been 
accidental ; for those who saw 
only the candid blue eyes and 
a smile as honeyed as Delilah’s, 
declared that a cruel and crafty 
cherub was as impossible as a 
centaur or a griffin. 

He went to France while still a 
lad, and we did not see him again 
for several years, But at intervals 
a bright, clever, dexterous letter 
came from him—it was to Lady 
Maitland he wrote—in which he 
played adroitly upon her devotion 
to the captive queen. The Duke 
of Guise had made him his con- 
fidant; his dear and noble friend 
Philip Sidney had been won over ; 
letters—grateful letters—had come 
to him from Mary herself; if all 
went well she would be a free 
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woman before the year was out. 
There were mysterious hints of a 
great Catholic crusade, led by the 
Duke and officered by the veterans 
of Spain. Tears of thankfulness 
came into Lady Maitland’s eyes 
as she read; Lilias, with a mock- 
ing glance at Gilbert, would de- 
clare that there was no accounting 
for the prejudices of home-bred 
squires; but Gilbert was not 
moved. He remained incredu- 
lous; his gloomy suspicions grew 
in force; the boy was the father 
of the man,—the boy had been 
cruel and crafty and corrupt—the 
man would be capable of any mis- 
chief, of any treachery. Of that 
conviction neither the tears of the 
mother, nor the gibes of the daugh- 
ter, could disabuse him. 

But even Gilbert was disarmed 
when the Master returned. He was 
so frank, so friendly, so confiden- 
tial. He had devoted himself to 
Mary’s service. He had been 
selected to organise the Scottish 
loyalists, and to bring James 
round to his mother. He had 
been at Stirling, and the king was 
already plastic in his hands. It 
might be well, however, that Lady 
Maitland should see him; James 
was passionately fond of the chase, 
and was coming to Earlshall to 
try the new dogs that the French 
king had sent him from Fontaine- 
bleau ; Lady Maitland’s recollec- 
tions of Holyrood would be wel- 
come, and her fidelity to the 
mother might fire the rather slug- 
gish sense of filial duty in the 
son. 

The brow was open ; the eye was 
candid ; and, as I have said, even 
Gilbert was disarmed. I fancied, 
however, that the curiously con- 
tradictory Lilias was not satisfied. 
Some false note jarred upon her 
finer sense. She made no palpable 
show of her distrust (if distrust 
him she did) ; but I could see that 
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she was on her guard, and that she 


_ watched him with a vigilance that 


did not tire. She was a curious 
girl ; and I do not pretend to have 
fathomed her moods. 

I think it was owing to Lilias 
that Lady Maitland was more re- 
served with the Master than she 
would otherwise have been. A 
good deal, however, had been said 
during the first days of frank and 
cordial intimacy after his return, 
which perhaps had better have 
been left unsaid (for scraps of 
paper carefully hidden away in 
the lining of a cloak or the scab- 
bard of a sword, on which micro- 
scopical symbols in invisible ink 
had been carefully engrossed, still 
came to Our Lady from Tutbury 
or Chartley); and we could only 
hope that nothing had escaped 
which, if a traitor was among us, 
would be fatally compromising. 

Meantime there was much stir 
at Earlshall, for the young king 
had come. Morton had been in 
his bloody grave for five years, 
though his head from the prick on 
the gable of the Tolbooth still 
grinned at the passers-by (yet some 
have said that it had been taken 
down by the Lord Angus after a 
dinner he gave the king); poor 
Esmé Stuart, who, I have heard, 
was more sinned against than sin- 
ning, had gone back to France to 
die; and the men who were now 
most powerful at the Court of 
Holyrood had little to recommend 
them (saving their good looks and 
their soldierly bearing) to prince 
or people. The Ochiltree Stuarts 


II. 


Our quiet neighbourhood was 
rather scandalised by the life that 
the Court led at Earlshall. I am 
afraid that the privilege of being 
occasionally accosted by the king 
himself did not fan our loyalty 


—James, who had been made Earl 
of Arran, and his brother the 
Colonel—in spite of a thin veneer 
of Parisian polish, were sordid 
ruffians at heart; mercenaries to 
whom the slums of Europe were 
better known than its colleges or 
churches. The aged John Knox 
had married their fifteen -year- 
old sister—a scandalous marriage 
which the brothers had made the 
theme of many a ribald jest. They 
feared neither God nor man ; their 
cynical disregard of the decencies 
of life had everywhere excited a 
keen recoil; and James himself, 
who was inordinately vain, was 
growing weary of favourites who 
treated him with scant respect. It 
was at this moment that Patrick 
Grey, lovely as a Hebe, audacious 
as a Phacthon, unscrupulous as a 
Machiavel, came to the front. He 
rose, mushroom-like, in a night; it 
was thought that he would sink 
as suddenly. The preachers de- 
nounced him as a “young, in- 
solent, scornful boy,” and freely 
criticised from the pulpit what our 
Mr Gibson called “his impudencie, 
and custom to lee.” Arran, who 
had helped him to rise, now turned 
against him, and Arran’s enmity 
was as the blight of pestilence ; 
even the violent attachment of 
the young king, to whom he had 
become indispensable, would hardly 
have prevented him from going 
the gait that Cochrane and Rizzio 
had gone. But this was a boy 
who was craftier than the oldest 
courtier, and who never lost his 
head or his temper. 


into a clearer flame; royalty indeed 
never assumed a more grotesque 
disguise than in the person of 
James ; his stutter, his goggle-eyes, 
his loose sprawling limbs, his un- 
gainly gait, his flushed and blood- 
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shot face, were apter to breed 
laughter than to win reverence. 
He had, however, the most un- 
limited and unqualified belief in 
himself. He was a master of logic, 
and a dungeon of learning. There 
was no mystery, divine or human, 
which he could not solve. He was 
the head of the Church as well as 
the head of the State. The minis- 
ters, who held that in spiritual 
matters they were supreme and 
subject to no temporal jurisdiction, 
were summoned to Holyrood or 
Falkland, and soundly scolded by 
this egregious schoolboy, who was 
employing his leisure in a com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse. If 
they were obstinate they were sent 
to jail, where they were herded in 
noisome cells with Highland cater- 
ans and Border thieves. 

It was indirectly through the 
conflict between the preachers and 
the Court, which was at this time 
at its height, that I came to see 
something of the interior of the 
royal hunting-lodge. Our old 
friend, Mr James Gibson, had 
taken’ no active part in the strug- 
gle; he was sheltered by his ob- 
scurity; and the good man had 
been, moreover, too much occupied 
in getting his stipend modified, 
and in repairing the dilapidations 
of manse and glebe, to have much 
time for doctrinal discussions on 
the enormity of tulchan bishops or 
the limits of spiritual independ- 
ence. But his spirit though peace- 
ful was stout, and when thoroughly 
roused the little man was as com- 
bative as Mr Andrew Melville or 
Mr James Lawson. Reports of 
the evil life led at the Lodge, and 
the bad example set to his parish- 
ioners, had come to his ears; and 
I daresay Arran, and the Colonel, 
and the new Earl of Bothwell (to 
say nothing of the Master, who had 


been a thorn in his side all along), ° 


were not a whit better than they 
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were represented in Lekpravik’s 
broadsheets. Mr Gibson went 
home in a fit of righteous indigna- 
tion, and composed a discourse 
upon the profane mockers of God’s 
Word, under fifteen heads, which 
he preached in the parish kirk on 
the following Sunday. The Master 
of Grey was the sole tenant of the 
Earlshall pew; he had become of 
late a very “frank Protestant,” 
and sang the new metrical version 
of the Psalms by David Wedder- 
burn with as much fervour as if 
they had been “gude and godly 
ballates”; and he listened with 
respectful gravity to the denuncia- 
tions of “ Jesebel” and her lord. 
“ Jesebel” was my Lady Arran 
(who had been my Lady March, 
and had got a divorce from her 
first husband on a shameful plea), 
and if any Scottish woman de- 
served the name, she did. But the 
preacher went on to arraign the 
courtiers one and all,—they were 
goats of the flock and not true 
sheep, false professors and not true 
Christians, perjured men and not 
faithful people, promise-breakers, 
merciless tyrants, and false back- 
sliders ; and the king himself and 
his issue, if he continued in that 
crooked course, would be rooted 
out like Jeroboam. This was the 
exordium ; and then, under one 
or other of the fifteen heads, the 
preacher proceeded to show how 
they were goats and not true sheep, 
perjured men and not faithful 
people, and so on. 

The Master’s face was impas- 
sive, but I could not help think- 
ing, as I looked at him, of the 
tiger-cat about to spring. The 
beauty was unmistakable; but 
there was a stealthiness in its 
lithe grace, and the claws, though 
hidden, were not far under the 
fur. 

I walked home with Mr Gibson, 
who was in a state of nervous 
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exaltation. He had done his 
duty; but now that the excite- 
ment of composition and delivery 
had been followed by the languor 
of exhaustion, he had begun to 
doubt whether he had been well 
advised. I certainly shared his 
doubts; and, before we parted, 
casually suggested that he might 
find it convenient to be called 
away by urgent business to the 
other side of the Tweed. 

My warning did not come too 
soon; for early next morning a 
messenger arrived with a missive 
from the Chancellor requiring 
Gilbert and Amias Holdfast to 
bring the Reverend Peter Gibson 
before his Majesty’s Council. 

The message was by no means 
welcome to me, for I thought it 
not unlikely that inconvenient 
inquiries as to the cause of 
Gilbert’s absence from home (of 
which more presently) might be 
put to me. When I went down 
to the manse I found considerable 
difficulty in gaining admittance, 
for the minister had gathered some 
of his flock around him — burly 
fishermen from the village—and 
had made up his mind to stand 
a siege,—resisting the minions of 
the Court, as he said, even unto 
the death. After some hesitation 
he agreed to accompany me to 
Earlshall; and we were quickly 
afloat, with four of his body-guard 
at the oars. 

It was a lovely day of early 
summer,—the late oaks and ashes 
were just bursting into leaf, and 
the birds were piping merrily, 
while a soft west wind rustled 
the leaves and moved along the 
water. As we crossed the river, 
we met the Balmain boat anchored 
in mid-channel; Lilias was on 
board dressed in the loose fishing- 
garb which became her so well, 
and she beckoned to us, She had 


apparently guessed our errand, 
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for leaning over the side to dis- 
engage her line (as it seemed) 
she whispered in my ear, “ Beware 
of the Master. We are being 
watched ;” and then aloud to Mr 
Gibson with significant emphasis, 
“The breeze is fair, Mr Gibson— 
why, you might be in Berwick by 
sundown.” Then we ran the boat 
ashore, walked up to the Lodge, 
and were at once ushered into the 
great hall where the Council were 
sitting. My companion had pretty 
well recovered himself by this 
time; and he informed me that 
he had resolved to speak as the 
Spirit of God would move him. 
I knew pretty well what this 
meant. He had obviously arrived 
at the conclusion that it was as 
well to be hanged for a sheep as a 
lamb; or as the English say, in 
for a penny in for a pound. 

It was a curious scene. Three 
or four men in the prime of life, 
handsome and stalwart, sat at the 
end of a long table. They had 
finished breakfast ; but the table 
was still heaped with the débris— 
a flagon of claret, an earthenware 
jug of beer, bowls of oatmeal 
porridge, a round of beef, dainty 
French rolls, a sea-trout fresh from 
the salt water. There had been, 
one could guess, a late sitting the 
night before, and the revellers 
were only recovering from their 
debauch. And these—I said to 
myself—these were the men who 
governed Scotland ! 

Engaged in noisy and even 
boisterous talk, they formed an 
animated group. But there was 
to my ear something sinister in 
their merriment. Their laughter, 
it seemed to me, was furtive and 
menacing—a sombre mirth void of 
any true gaiety. The hangman 
when he relaxes after an “ engage- 
ment” may take his pleasure in 
this fashion. 

One member of the group, who 
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seemed from native irritability un- 
able to sit still, was on his feet. He 
moved restlessly about—his loose 
ungainly limbs jerking spasmodi- 
cally as he moved. The St Vitus’ 
dance from which he obviously 
suffered was unpleasant to witness. 
His dress was slovenly; his speech 
was confused—the language, from 
the rush of words to the mouth, 
being frequently unintelligible ; 
the goggle-eyes, as he turned to 
stare at us, seemed starting from 
his head. “And as for you, 
Francie,” he was saying, addressing 
the Earl of Bothwell, who was 
lolling indolently in a huge oaken 
chair, “you are an unmitigated 
reprobate. I wonder sometimes 
why I made you an earl; the 
Bothwells have aye been a sair 
trouble to the Royal family. Do 
you mean to tell me to my face, 
you leein’ knave, that I complained 
to Cuddy Armorar with tears in 
my eyes that they were saying that 
I was Davie’s son?” (Solomon, 
the son of David,” said the Master 
under his breath, while the Colonel, 
who, according to his enemies, had 
been originally “a cloutter of old 
shoes,” gave a hoarse chuckle). 
* And wha in the deevil’s name 
may this be?” he stuttered, turn- 
ing suddenly upon the usher who 
was waiting to introduce us. 

“The Reverend James Gibson 
and Master Amias Holdfast,” he 
continued, when the man had men- 
tioned our names ; “and what may 
Mr Gibson and Master Holdfast 
want wi’ me?” 

The Master of Grey interposed, 
“Mr Gilbert Holdfast and his 
brother were instructed to bring 
the Reverend Mr Gibson before 
your Majesty’s Council this 
morning.” 

“Of course they were ; and what 
has come of Mr Gilbert that he 
does not comply with the command 
of his sovereign ?” he asked testily. 
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I had been prepared for the 
question, and I answered that my 
brother had been suddenly called 
to Edinburgh before the summons 
arrived. 

“Edinburgh,” quoth the king, 
“is not the place for a young lad 
who has not been weel grounded 
in the philosophies of Aristotle, 
and he had best return with all 
convenient speed. I have heard 
somewhat of this Gilbert Hold- 
fast, though I do not at present 
precisely remember the particular 
occasion, and I would advise him 
as a freend to walk warily.” 
Then, turning to Mr Gibson, 
“And this is the smaicke who 
discourses on Jesebel and Jero- 
boam!” And snapping his fingers 
in his reverence’s face (“clanking 
with his finger and his thowme,” as 
his habit is), he resumed his un- 
easy walk. ‘“ Let him sit down, and 
I will confer with him presently.” 

“Will your Majesty examine 
him at once?” Arran inquired. 
“Mr Randolphe writes that he is 
to be with us this afternoon, and 
will bring the huntsmen that have 
been sent from England with Sir 
Henry Wotton.” 

“What says he? what says he?” 
exclaimed the mercurial king ; and 
when the letter was handed to him, 
he ran his eyes over it till he came 
to the passage to which the Chan- 
cellor had alluded, and read it 
aloud: “TI have sent the king two 
hunting men, verie good and skil- 
ful, with one footman that can 
hoop, hollow, and cry, that all the 
trees in Falkland will quake for 
fear. Pray the King’s Majesty to 
be merciful to the poor bucks ; but 
let him spare and look well to him- 
self.” 

“Tis very considerate of Mr 
Randolphe, to be sure, and we 
shall not forget his civility,— 
though how with a toom purse, 
Mr Chancellor, we are to reward 
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our friends and well-wishers, passes 
all understanding. But what 
means he by warning us to look 
well to ourselves?” 

“T heard a bruit this morning 
that the ill-disposed preachers had 
been stirring up the rascally mul- 
titude against your Highness,” 
Grey remarked. “ Possibly Mr 
Gibson may be better informed.” 

“Bring him up, bring him up, 
and we will ourselves show him 
wherein he hath been ill advised. 
So, Mr Gibson, they tell me that 
you and your brethren in Christ 
are miscontent with our rule. Of 
what complain you?” 

Mr Gibson. “ Persecution, sir.” 

The King. “Persecution! per- 
secution ! what call ye persecution ? 
Can ye define it?” 

Mr Gibson. “Shortly, sir, it is 
a troubling of the saints of God 
for professing a good cause; and 
mainly, for Christ’s sake.” 

The King (sharply). “Say ye 
that ye were persecuted for Christ’s 


-sake? Who was your persecutor ?” 


Mr Gibson, “Captain James 
Stuart.” 

The King. “The man you un- 
mannerly call so is as good in 
religion as yourself; for if he were 
as good in all other things as in 
religion, he had not been evil. 
And if you had called him so be- 
fore the Parliament, being one of 
my earls, I had said, ye were a 
leein’ knave.” 

Mr Gibson. “ Your Majesty may 
call me what you please; but he 
was never other to me and to all 
good men but an enemy to God 
and His truth, and one in whom 


' there is no goodness.” 


The King (to the Chancellor). 
**Haud your peace, my lord; we 
will manage him ourselves. (70 
Mr Gibson.) What was your text 
when ye named these names,— 
Captain James, Colonel William, 
and Lady Jesabell ?” 


- 


Mr Gibson. “ Out of the twenty- 
seventh psalm, ‘The Lord is my 
light.’” 

The King. “ What moved ye to 
take that text?” 

Mr Gibson. “The Spirit of God, 
sir.” 

The King (ironically). ‘The 
Spirit of God! The Spirit of 
God! The Spirit of God!” 

Mr Gibson. “Yes, sir; the Spirit 
of God, that teacheth all men, 
chiefly at extraordinary times, 
putteth the text in the heart 
which serveth best.” 

The King. “ What doctrine 
gathered ye there, and how 
brought ye in their names?” 

Mr Gibson. “ After this manner: 
David, speaking there in the per- 
son of Christ, compareth the Kirk 
of God to an immovable stone, 
that whosoever did rise against 
the same in any age, to the dust 
they fell. This I proved by Scrip- 
ture, by history, and by experience 
without the country and within 
the country ; and so came to the 
last that had fallen before this 
stone; and, having occasion to 
speak of our present Kirk, I said 
I thought it had been Captain 
James, Colonel William, and Lady 
Jesabell that had alone persecuted 
the same; but I now saw it was 
the king himself, because he press- 
ed forward in that cursed course 
they had begun.” 

The King (in great anger). 
“ What ! call ye me a persecutor ?” 

Mr Gibson. “Yes, sir; so long 
as ye maintain their wicked acts 
against God and the liberty of His 
Kirk, ye are a persecutor.” 

The King. “Called ye me Jero- 
boam ?” 

Mr Gibson. “Having occasion 
to speak of Jeroboam, I said that 
as Jeroboam, for leading the people 
of Israel from the laws of the 
house of Judah, and from the true 
worship of God, to follow idolatry, 
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was rooted out, he and all his 
posterity, so should the king, if he 
continued in that cursed course, be 
rooted out and conclude his race.” 

The King. “Said ye that?” 

Mr Gibson. “ Yes, sir.” 

The King. “There is no king in 
Christendom would have suffered 
the things I have suffered.” 

Mr Gibson. “I would not have 
ye like any other king in Europe. 
What are they but murderers of the 
saints of God?” 

The King. “Tam Catholic King 
of Scotland, and may choose any 
that I like best to be in company 
with me; and I like them best 
that are with me for the present.” 

Mr Gibson. “I say again, for 
we maun damn sin in whatsoever 
person it has place, that ye are 
surrounded by evil company, and 
that ye are in greater danger now 
than when ye were rocked in 
your cradle. If ye love not them 
that hate the Lord, as the prophet 
said to Jehosephat, it may yet be 
well with your grace; but if ye 
company with harlots and mur- 
derer’s e 

But this was more than the 
king could stomach. ‘‘ Away with 
the loon, the smaicke, the sedi- 
tious knave,” he shouted, as the 
blood mounted to his head and 
his breath failed him for anger. 
“Let him cool his heels in the 
Tolbooth. See that a warrant is 
made out, Francie, and we will 
sign it with our own royal hand.” 
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The Master met us as, once 
clear of the Council chamber, we 
hurried down to the shore. “Get 
the babbling old fool out of the 
way,” he said, in a low voice, “or 
it will go hard with him.” The 
boat was waiting; our men were 
ready; in half an hour we had 
landed below the manse. ‘ Wait, 
my lads,” I said, turning to the 
crew, and then to the minister, 
** Miss Maitland was right. There 
is a fair wind for Berwick. You 
have not a moment to lose.” 

An hour afterwards the officers 
of the law arrived; but by that 
time the boat was outside the bar, 
and rapidly rounding the farthest 
headland. The Master had accom- 
panied the messengers. “So our 
brother in Christ,” he said, “ has 
found discretion the better part of 
valour. Good. Possibly he has 
gone to join Gilbert at—at—shall 
we say—Tutbury ?” 

I looked him in the face. “ Pat- 
rick Grey,” I said, ‘you are play- 
ing a double part. I pity the 
woman—queen or no queen—who 
puts her trust in you.” 

“Truly?” he answered, with a 
sneer. ‘Why, man, I am con- 
stancy itself. Don’t you know the 
motto of our house—‘ Anchor fast, 
Anchor’? Good day—I am going 
to— Balmain.” 

And with a mocking salute he 
had turned his horse and was gone 
—to try his luck with Lilias, might 
it be? 


Ill. 


It was quite true that Gilbert 
had gone, and gone secretly. A 
travelling pedlar had arrived at 
Balmain, and while he was dispos- 
ing of his wares he had, unobserv- 
ed by the rest, slipped a note into 
Lady Maitland’s hand. It came 
from the captive queen. <A plot 


to rescue her had been formed. 





The arrangements for a convoy 
and relays of horses as far as 
Northumberland had been com- 
pleted; but the Scottish part of 
the enterprise had been confided 
to the Master of Grey, and within 
the past few days grave doubts 
of his fidelity had arisen. A letter 
from him to Elizabeth, in which 
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he seemed anxious to enter her 
service, had been intercepted by 
Mary’s friends on the Border. 
Burleigh had been heard to com- 
mend the Master’s ability to dis- 
cover le pot aux roses if he listed 
to speak plain language. Knowing 
that he was suspected, Grey had 
written an insolent letter to Mary, 
complaining that he had been 
libelled by a prattling knave who 
had received a thousand rose nobles 
from the Queen of England, and 
vowing that while he lived, and 
could discern the shadow from the 
verity, he would never again lift 
his hand on her behalf. It was 
feared that this truculent letter 
had only been written to cover his 
treachery. In these circumstances 
it had become imperative that 
some one on whom absolute reli- 
ance could be reposed should take 
the Master’s place, and, if at all 
practicable, obtain by hook or by 
crook a secret interview with the 
queen. Lady Maitland had told 
her mistress of Gilbert’s pas- 
sionate devotion,—would Gilbert 
come ? 

This was the subject which, 
during the evening preceding Mr 
Gibson’s memorable discourse, had 
been eagerly discussed at Balmain. 
Lilias, with appealing eyes, had 
urged him to go; her mother, now 
that the crisis had arrived, was 
rather disposed to hold back. It 
had been a fatal service to so 
many ; must another young life be 
spent, another victim sacrificed ? 
Gilbert himself was resolute to go. 
To him no Crusade against the 
Turk, or for the Sepulchre, could 
be holier. He said little ; Gilbert 
was never demonstrative ; but his 
grave enthusiasm did not need the 
aid of words. At length, when he 
would hear of no delay, Lilias rose 
hurriedly, crossed the room to 
where he sat in the twilight, took 
his head between her hands, and 
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kissed him on the forehead. None 
of us were surprised: none of us 
felt that there was any immodesty 
in the act. It was a kiss of con- 
secration. Then with eyes on fire 
she fled from the room. 

After this, and in the end, Lady 
Maitland could not but acquiesce. 
“Go, then,” she said, as she gave 
him a parting blessing. “The 
service is full of peril; but it is 
true that our bitterest enemies are 
gone to their account. Of the 
assassins of David all are dead,— 
save the Laird of Faudin, and 
that brutal lord of whom our dear 
lady was wont to say that she felt 
his cold dagger pass by her cheeks. 
That worst outrage at least has 
not remained unavenged.” 

We started at midnight. I 
walked with him across the moon- 
light moors that rise steeply 
behind the Cleuch. The track 
crosses the Lammerlaw, and when 
we reached the watershed where 
the cairn stands, we parted. Ere 
I got home I saw a streak of light 
on the eastern heaven, and as I 
entered the house the sea was 
trembling in the dawn with that 
shiver of awakening life which an 
Italian poet, whose verse is loved 
by Lilias, has truly called the 
“tremola della marina.” 

For some time thereafter it was 
mainly through Gilbert’s letters to 
Lilias that we learnt what was 
doing in the great world beyond 
our hills. 

But long before any word came 
from Gilbert, we had been duly 
assured of Mr Gibson’s safety. 
His letter—it had been written at 
Berwick—was rather apologetic in 
its tone; in his dreams, it might 
be, he had looked forward to being 
not only a witness but a martyr 
for the truth ; but he had meanly, 
as he felt, preferred a whole skin 
to the glory of testifying at the 
Luckenbooths ; and he was driven 
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to Holy Writ for a rather lame 
vindication. 

“The moving cause,” he wrote, 
“was the express commandment 
of our Master, Christ, saying, 
‘When they persecute you in one 
city, flee into another ;’ the prac- 
tice of which commandment we 
find in the most dear servants of 
God; as in Jacob, from the face 
of his brother Esau; in David, 
Elias, Paul, yea, and in Christ 
Himself. But one might say to 
me, Call ye the execution of jus- 
tice persecution? Ye were sum- 
moned to underlie the law, accord- 
ing to justice, which cannot be 
called persecution. I answer, I 
call not the due execution of jus- 
tice (which all godly men ought to 
entertain) persecution ; but I call 
the pursuit of an innocent man 
under the form of execution of 
justice (when nothing less than 
justice is meant to him) a most 
crafty and mighty kind of persecu- 
tion. And this kind of persecu- 
tion was not invented of late years 


by Satan against the servants of 


God. ~For Daniel, that faithful 
man of God, as we may read, was 
cast in the lions’ den because he 
had transgressed the act and 
council made by the king; Elias 
was put to flight because he was 
thought a troubler of Israel ; 
Christ, our Master, was condemn- 
ed to death as a seditious mover 
of the subjects against Cvwsar. 
And though it doth not become 
me to boast as one who putteth off 
his armour, yet I say assuredly 
that the devil and his angels shall 
not prevail, but with all the 
workers of iniquity shall be cast 
into hell. 

“You will have heard, per- 
chance, that an Erastian assembly 
of bloody tulchans and mewches 
of the archbishop hath condemned 
my sermon and suspended me from 
the office and function of the 
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ministry. The true servants of 
God who are banished by the 
wicked action of the king assure 
me that the sentence is of none 
effect. A good friend writes me 
from Edinburgh that worthy Mr 
Robert Bruce, my old bed-fellow 
at the college of St Salvator, was 
admonished in his dream the night 
before, not to be present at the 
pronouncing of the sentence. He 
thought he heard these words 
following: ‘ Ne intersis condemna- 
tioni servi Dei.’ 

“It is spoken here that Captain 
James and the Colonel were fain 
to have made a breach in the 
amity betwixt the Crowns. At 
the least, it is commonly reported 
that a common scold, called Kate 
the Witch, was hired with a new 
plaid and six pounds in money, 
not only to rail against the minis- 
try, but also set in the entry of 
the king’s palace to revile her 
Majesty’s ambassador, Sir Francis 
Walsingham—a deed more worthy 
of punishment to the hirer than 
to the hireling—and she herself 
confessed, when liberally enter- 
tained in prison, that the Colonel, 
who, they say, was a clouter of old 
shoes, gave the money and Cap- 
tain James the plaid. Profane 
mockers of all religion, more fit to 
be the executioners of a Nero, they 
shall reap what they have sown.” 

From the bundle of old letters 
religiously preserved by Lilias, I 
am permitted to extract such of 
those that came to us during that 
unhappy year (when our dearest 
queen was cruelly slain by wicked 
men) as will serve to interest and 
inform the reader who may here- 
after have access to this brief and 
unpretending record. They were 
for the most part written in Eng- 
land by Gilbert Holdfast to Lilias 
Maitland ; they have been yellowed 
by age and wet with many tears. 
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‘“Lilias, I have seen her. She 
is very worn, very sad, but the 
high spirit has not been broken by 
years of suffering, and even to-day 
she is every inch a queen. I 
understand now what poor Fran- 
cis Throckmorton meant when he 
said of his dearest queen that 
though her voice is soft as run- 
ning water at night, there is no 
shadow of fear in her eyes. I 
was disguised as a mendicant when 
she came out closely guarded ; the 
crowd of sturdy beggars who were 
waiting at the gate clamoured for 
alms; there were tears on her 
cheek when, turning to them, she 
said with a great sob in her voice, 
‘All has been taken from me; I 
am a beggar as wellas you.’ Then 
I caught her eye, and as she bent 
down to straighten her habit, I 
managed somehow to whisper in 
her ear that the rescue had been 
fixed for Friday at midnight. 
She looked me full in the face, 
paused a moment as if to revolve 
what I had said, and then smiled at 
me through her tears, a watery win- 
tery smile, as of one who had long 
since bidden farewell to joy. Then 
I got back to the inn on the great 
North road, where Hamilton and 
Ferniehurst were waiting.” 


“We have had a grievous fright. 
The inn was full when we arrived, 
and the landlord (who is under- 
stood to be well affected to the 
queen) could only give me a bed- 
closet that opens into the public 
room. The inner door between 
the rooms is locked, and is con- 
cealed besides by a piece of old 
tapestry representing the people 
of Israel as they passed through 
the Red Sea. I had noticed a 
mean-looking fellow, with a squint 
in his keen, ferret-like eyes, and 
an ugly sneer on his thin blood- 
less lips, hanging about the house. 
Whenever I saw him he was poring 


over papers, which he used hastily 
to thrust into his doublet when 
interrupted. There was clearly 
some mystery about the man ; but 
till lately I paid little heed to his 
shuffling ways. Last night, how- 


‘ever, after I had gone to bed (being 


worn out by the long tramp), the 
great bell in the courtyard clanged 
(which intimates that a party of 
travellers have arrived); and in 
a few minutes I heard voices in 
earnest speech in the next room. 
I was drowsy, and did not at first 
catch the sense of the words ; but 
as the silence in the house deepened 
they became more clearly defined. 
“¢Yes, my lord, her health is 
better. She drove in the park 
yesterday. I was near her: she 
gave me a sharp suspicious look. 
I had a smiling countenance, but I 
said to myself (your worship knows 
the line), 
**Cum tibi dicit Ave. Sicut ab hoste 
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cave. 


“¢Never mind your learning, 
man,’ the other speaker interposed, 
‘but tell me what you have found 
to make you look so devilishly at- 
tractive. You were to attend her 
very heart in her next, you said; 
have you done so? Has she given 
us the chance for which we have 
waited so long?’ 

“¢T had hoped she would have 
spoken more plainly; but the 
cipher is complicated and decep- 
tive ; and there may be more in it 
than meets the eye. I daresay, 
however—with a little judicious 
manipulation—we may manage.’ 

“ «Take care, Philipps, for God’s 
sake, take care. I am willing to 
run some risk ; but mind that your 
decipher will be scanned by some 
of the keenest eyes in England— 
not over friendly to ourselves.’ 

“Qh, your worship, I am not 
afraid. They cannot produce the 
originals, and I will answer for the 
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copy. And besides, a dozen words 
will serve. She approves of the 
rescue ; she approves of the land- 
ing; if she doesn’t exactly say 
that Elizabeth should go ad Patres, 
she certainly means it.’ 

«Philipps, you are a cunning 
dog, and — yes— tell me — what 
makes you hate her so?’ 

“T could not hear the reply; 
the other speaker resumed— 

*¢T had expected to meet the 
Master of Grey to-night ; but it 
seems that he is detained at Court. 
He warns us of one Gilbert Hold- 
fast of the Cleuch, who, with Fer- 
niehurst and Claud Hamilton, have 
been despatched by the Scottish 
rebels to bring their queen to the 
Border. Keep your eyes open; 
you may come across him. Yet 
stay ; it may be wiser to leave the 
young fool at large; Grey knows 
all; he has been as frank as we 
could wish ; the lady of the castle 
will get to heaven before she gets 
to Scotland. Ah, Philipps, that 
blow between the head and the 
shoulders—it hath sovereign vir- 
tue! - And now, adieu—I must be 
in London to-morrow. When Mary 
Stuart is in a better world, you 
will not be forgotten by your 
grateful mistress.’ 

“When I saw the landlord next 
morning, I said to him casually 
that he had had late guests last 
night. ‘Late guests?’ he replied, 
looking round. ‘ Hardly guests,— 
they only stopped one hour to bait 
their horses,—the Secretary was 
in haste to reach the Court.’ ‘It 
was Walsingham, then,’ I exclaim- 
ed. ‘Hush, sir, hush!’ he an- 
swered again, lowering his voice ; 
‘least said, soonest mended.’ And 
then addressing Philipps, who had 
stealthily descended the stair: ‘A 
fine morning, your honour—going 
for a stroll ?’” 





“Of course the rescue mis- 
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carried ; a double-dyed scoundrel 
had deceived us all. Our small 
troop of horse was hidden in the 
Aston woods; I went on alone. 
The night was pitch-dark ; there 
was thunder in the air; at inter- 
vals for a second a glare of light- 
ning dispelled the darkness. More 
than once I fancied that I heard 
footsteps ; the tramp of horse, it 
might be; but I had waited fully 
an hour—it was close on midnight 
—before any one appeared. Then 
it was only a boy—a mere child 
(I knew him by sight—it was the 
keeper’s son), with a scrap of paper 
in his hand, wet with the rain. 
‘I was bidden give you this,’ he 
said ; ‘father would have brought 
it, but the soldiers are round the 
Lodge.’ Then came a long, bright, 
wavering flash, by which I read 
the words—they were written in 
French—‘ All is lost: save your- 
selves’; and then, giving the boy 
a silver piece, I felt my way back 
along the road. The rain came 
down in torrents; the lightning 
seemed to search the woods, You 
may fancy how we felt—men who 
knew that a foul trick had been 
played—and how we cursed the 
traitor.” 


“They have tried and con- 
demned her— Lilias, they have 
ventured to condemn an anointed 
queen. The curs who have yelped 
at her, have dared to bite. She 
bore herself like a queen—even 
her enemies admit as much. What 
tears she shed were for her friends, 
not for herself. ‘Alas!’ she said 
once very pitifully, ‘how much 
has the noble house of Howard 
suffered for my sake!’ It is no- 
where believed that she is guilty : 
she is the victim of a miserable 
trick, contrived by Walsingham 
himself—so they report, and I 
can partly testify. And now, 
Lilias, your mother must go to 
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the king; his mother’s life is 
in his hands; they will not ven- 
ture to execute her if he summon 
every Scotsman to arms. She 
must tell him the truth; tell 
him that if in this supreme, this 
awful moment, he fails to save 
her, fails to move earth and heaven 
on her behalf, he will be shamed 
for ever. But she must go at 
once, else it will be too late.” 


It is almost impossible to realise 
at this day the thrill of anger, of 
indignation, of horror which passed 
over Scotland when it was known 
that the Scottish queen had been 
condemned by an English court. 
The wave of passion carried all be- 
fore it—all except James himself 
and the Master of Grey. Had the 
king refused to act, as he seemed 
at first inclined to do, I believe 
that his crown would have been in 
peril. When the news was receiv- 
ed, the Court was at Earlshall, so 
that our dear lady was saved the 
long and arduous journey to the 
capital. Her request for a private 
interview with the king was at 
once granted with almost flattering 
readiness. James, however, was 
in his most testy and querulous 
mood, by no means inclined to 
listen to any remonstrance that did 
not suit his whim. He was at the 
moment, indeed, the victim of a 
ridiculous monomania, which pos- 
sibly accounted for his irritability. 
He was determined not to be out- 
done by a subject ; and as the Laird 
of Dun had been at work for two 
nights running, James had not 
gone to bed for three. He was 
writing a sonnet, dictating a 
speech, reading a despatch, discus- 
sing the points of another couple 
of buck-hounds that had lately 
come from Elizabeth, putting a fin- 
ishing touch to his commentary on 
the Apocalypse, when Lady Mait- 
land entered. ‘My dear lady,” 
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he said, “I am very busy, as you 
ms / observe, but you are not in- 
terrupting me. Most people can 
only attend to one thing at a time; 
I am able to overtake four or 
five with comfort, and when hard 
pressed can manage a round dozen, 
There is not another king in 
Christendom can do the like. This 
is sad news, my lady,” he went on, 
as his face flushed and his stammer 
sensibly increased with his embar- 
rassment; ‘our dearest mother 
has been ill advised; her rascally 
servants are much to blame; a 
good hanging would mend their 
manners. I cannot say that she 
has used us well; if it be true that 
she has renounced her title to the 
succession to the Spanish king in 
respect of our firm attachment to 
the true Evangel, she hath not 
shown that confidence in us which 
we had a right to expect. I have 
advised our cousin of England, in- 
deed, that it might not be amiss 
to keep her in seclusion for a sea- 
son,—a joint government, you see, 
is a utopian imagination, and our 
dearest mother cannot be burdened 
at her age with the cares of State ; 
but to take her life—that is an- 
other matter, as the Master says. 
Don’t you think so, my lady?” 

It was with difliculty that Lady 
Maitland controlled her indigna- 
tion. ‘Oh, my liege,” she ex- 
claimed between her sobs, “it 
is shameful, infamous, incredible. 
All Europe will protest against an 
intolerable outrage. For you, sir, 
there is only one honourable road. 
Send round the fiery cross. Call 
your subjects to arms. Appeal 
to the God in whose name kings 
are anointed, and by whose author- 
ity they rule. Be sure that if the 
Queen of England will not listen to 
reason she will yield to force.” 

“My dear lady,” the king re- 
plied, visibly embarrassed, “we 
must try reason first. Our good 
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cousin is a wise and Protestant 
princess, although her views on 
the Apocalypse are by no means 
to be commended. We may rest 
assured that she will not permit 
our dearest mother to suffer an 
inconvenience, I may say an in- 
dignity, that will reflect discredit 
on ourselves. But our Council 
have already resolved to despatch 
a solemn embassy to the English 
Court, and the Master of Grey is 
now preparing to set out.” 

“The Master of Grey!” Lady 
Maitland exclaimed, in a tone of 
genuine horror. ‘Oh, my liege, 
any one but the Master. He is her 
bitter enemy; he is working for 
her death ; send the Master, and 
you send her to the scaffold.” 

“ Madam,” the king, now grave- 
ly displeased, replied, “we are 
aware that certain calumnies, 
which have been traced to a 
neighbour of your own now in 
England, have been circulated 
against a noble gentleman who 
has ever been faithful to us. You 
will do well to discredit them and 
their author. Pardon me, madam, 
—our Council is about to meet.” 

He had been stumping back 
and forward while he talked, and 
now, touching his hat (much the 
worse for wear) to Lady Maitland, 
who had not recovered from her 
consternation, he abruptly disap- 
peared. 

It was the evening of the same 
day. Lilias was sitting by the 
shore, gazing dreamily at the 
incoming tide. Then shivering 
slightly, as if the wind had grown 
suddenly chill, she looked round ; 
the Master stood beside her. 

“T leave for England to-night,” 
he began; “but I hear that you 
and your mother regard my mis- 
sion with disfavour. The Master 
of Grey is a black sheep! Believe 
me, it was not of my seeking; 
whatever happens, I shall be 
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blamed ; but the king insists, and 
go I must.” 

“IT would give much to believe 
that what we have been told of 
you—you who were once a dear 
friend —is false,” she replied. 
* But can you deny that you have 
deserted the queen, who has been 
good to you since you were a 
boy ?” 

* Desertion, my fair cousin, is a 
foul word. It may be true that I 
have been forced to recognise that 
it is for the good of our country 
that Mary Stuart should not be 
permitted to return. What then ? 
Am I to be deterred from doing 
what is for the public welfare by 
private and personal scruples ?” 

“Do not mock me, Mr Grey. 
The time has come for plain 
speaking, and speak I must. You 
say that desertion is an ugly word ; 
but there are worse behind. It is 
openly alleged that you have not 
only deserted but betrayed the 
queen; that you have revealed 
her most secret thoughts to her 
deadliest enemy ; that but for you 
she would now be free. O Pat- 
rick Grey,” she cried, clasping her 
hands, “ tell me that you have not 
been so base!” 

“TLilias, you are unreasonable. 
You speak as a schoolgirl speaks, 
ignorant of the larger and graver 
interests which appeal to the 
statesman and the patriot. Mary 
Stuart is impossible. Mary Stuart 
means civil war, the Pope, the 
Inquisition. There is no safety 
for those whom Mary Stuart hates 
if she escape from her English 
prison——” 

“That is what it comes to at 
the last. Patrick, I see it now. 
You have betrayed her, and you 
are in mortal dread of the punish- 
ment that will follow! But our 
mistress is generous—she for- 
gets and forgives. Had she been 
less ready to forgive, indeed, she 
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might yet be queen. Even my 
mother, however, has wellnigh 
ceased to hope that she will be 
restored. Guarded as_ she is, 
escape is impossible. She is ill. 
She is dying. Will nothing but 
her violent and shameful death 
satisfy your rancour and your 
ambition? O Patrick, I implore 
you on my knees, think of your 
honour, think of your duty, think 
of what posterity will say when it 
learns, as learn it will, that you 
have sold your fair repute, your 
eternal salvation, for thirty pieces 
of silver.” 

She fell on her knees before 
him, sobbing as if her heart would 
break. 

“ Lilias,” he answered, coldly as 
it seemed, but there was subdued 
passion in his voice, “this is 
summer madness. What care I 
for posterity? Posthumous fame 
is but the shadow of a shade. 
The rewards of the Hereafter are 
the dreams of fools. When I am 
dead, let them speak of me as 
they will. When life is gone, all 
is gone to me. I seek a less 
visionary recompense.” Here he 
paused ; she had turned her head 
away; she was drying her eyes. 
Then he went on, but the mockery 
had died out of his voice. ‘ Lilias, 
it may be that you are right. I 
am what I am; what I shall be in 
the years that are coming, God 
knows. You are formed of nobler 
stuff; the man who wins you may 
well be proud ; there is no station, 
however high, which you would 
not grace, Lilias, I have loved 


The letters that came from Gil- 
bert during the months that fol- 
lowed were not calculated to allay 
our anxiety. 


“Since the rescue failed, I have 
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you all along.” Her tears were 
dry, and she looked him in the 
face. “It has been a duel be- 
tween us; why should we not 
agree to a truce, or rather, to 
lifelong amity? Say that you 
will be my wife; and, Lilias— 
Lilias, on my honour—the queen’s 
life is safe. Elizabeth will not 
dare to refuse ; our appeal will be 
backed by arguments which even 
the Queen of England cannot 
refute. Lilias, is it to be?” 

“Tt would be a shameful bar- 
gain,” she replied slowly, after a 
pause, drawing herself up to her 
full height, and turning away. 
“Only yesterday I heard that you 
were betrothed. Would you be- 
tray this Marie Stuart as you have 
betrayed: the other? Life itself 
may be too dearly bought. Think 
you our gracious mistress would 
accept the sacrifice you have been 
good enough to propose? Sir, 
she would spurn the mercenary 
and recreant knight who will not 
do for honour what he will do for 
pay, as—as—lI spurn him. Do 
your worst, sir; to your victim, 
to your blameless victim, it will 
prove, it may be, the truest ser- 
vice you can render. She wears 
the martyr’s crown, while Judas— 
yes,” she added, as she turned 
away for the last time, “Judas 
will go to his own place.” 

His face was bloodless with rage; 
his eyes blazed, as the tiger’s blazes 
ere it springs. But he only said 
in the softest, sweetest, and most 
dulcet purr, “ My fair virago, you 
have signed her death-warrant.” 


thought it fittest to abide mainly 
in London, where, as the houses 
are many, and the people swarm 
in the streets, it is easier for me 
to remain unknown. Francis 
Howard, a cousin of his Grace of 
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Norfolk, is of the royal household, 
and well affected to our queen. 
He opines that Elizabeth will not 
venture to put her publicly to 
death, but will either secretly 
practise against her, or else by 
severity in prison make an end of 
her life. Our queen is very feeble, 
but beareth herself bravely. It 
is rumoured that if she will ask 
pardon of Elizabeth her life will 
be spared; but this I believe not. 
She will ask no pardon of man or 
woman, but will commit her soul 
to the mercy of the Almighty. 
Her keepers are unmannerly 
churls; Amias Paulet sits covered 
in her presence (even in the case 
of a simple gentlewoman no true 
gentleman would be guilty of like 
discourtesy), and hath violently 
removed her cloth of state. She 
hath put in its place the pictures 
of our Lord’s Passion, which hath 
increased his choler. Her chap- 
lain has been taken from her, and 
Paulet, who is a bitter sectary and 
a precise Puritan, hath told her 
insolently that he himself will act 
as her priest. The Secretary Wal- 
singham, her great enemy, is stir- 
ring the people against her,—the 
hue and crv in all the ports and 
country places is, that the Papists 
have landed, and that London is 
on fire. Since I wrote the above, 
Francis Howard hath told me that 
his mistress is minded to spare 
our queen’s life, and will do so 
without fail if the King of Scot- 
land declares plainly that her exe- 
cution will break the amity.” 


“There is an evil change at the 
palace. Howard hath been secret- 
ly informed that it is the Scottish 
ambassadors (a shameful fact if it 
be true) who have stirred up his 
mistress against the queen our 
sovereign. Patrick Grey has come, 
and, they say, hath resolved the 
Secretary that James would have 
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his mother ‘put off,’ and is not 
willing that any mildness should 
be shown unto her. Lilias, he is 
a villain, and if we chance to meet 
it will go hard with one of us. 
His perfidy is known unto many, 
and should he pass on his return 
through the parts of Yorkshire 
which are Catholic, he is like 
to be recompensed for his evil 
dealing.” 


“Howard hath told me all. 
Grey hath had a secret confer- 
ence with the English queen. The 
king, his master, he said, in very 
truth desired that the execution 
should go forward ; seeing that so 
long as his mother lived his own 
place was insecure; and that 
neither England, nor Scotland, 
nor the amity were safe unless she 
was removed. It was the dead 
only who did not bite—Mortui non 
mordent. Howard himself being 
in attendance, heard the Master’s 
words—Mortui non mordent. The 
English queen now goeth about 
with a Latin apothegm in her 
mouth, which is to the effect that 
if you would not be stricken you 
must strike. Aut fer, aut feri; 
ne feriare, feri. The ambassadors, 
Howard adds, had thereafter a 
formal audience of his mistress. 
The Secretary and the Lord Leices- 
ter were present. Much earnest 
persuasion (as it appeared) was 
used by the Master; but the 
English queen, having previously 
been advised in private by him, 
would not listen to their memo- 
rial. Grey would have had her 
believe that if our mistress re- 
nounced her state and title to the 
succession to her son, she would 
cease to be a danger—the son 
coming in the mother’s place. The 
queen declared that that would 
put herself in more evil case than 
before, using these despiteful 
words, —‘Is it so? then, by God’s 
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passion, that were to cut my own 
throat ; because, my Lord of Grey, 
for a duchy or earldom to your- 
self, you or such as you would 
cause some of your desperate 
knaves kill me. No, by God,’ she 
added, ‘he will never be in that 
place!’ Sir Robert then craved 
that our queen’s life might be 
spared for eight days, so that the 
king might be advised; but she 
answered with another great oath 
—‘Not for an hour’; and so 
stormed and left them.” 


“Lilias, dearest Lilias, I know 
not what I write. The queen is 
dead: I have seen her die. I was 
present at Fotheringhay when the 
axe fell, and a gloomy fanatic, 
with her bleeding body at his feet, 
said ‘Amen.’ I saw it with these 
eyes, and yet I cannot believe that 
it is true. That the proud and 
beautiful woman, who was yester- 
day without a peer, should be now 
a headless corpse, covered with a 
bloody cloth, seems entirely in- 
credible. Lilias, your mother has 
loved her since they were girls ; 
but all that went before is mean 
in comparison with the end. No 
martyr ever went to heaven with 
a more willing mind. When she 
came out of her chamber with the 
radiance of death upon her joyful 
face, there was not a man in the 
crowd who did not feel that he 
was everlastingly shamed. In a 
happier age a thousand swords 
would have leapt from their scab- 
bards ere that gracious head had 
been profaned. Lilias, I cannot 
write more; the scene haunts me, 
will haunt me while I live. But 
I thank God that her high spirit 
did not fail her, and that, confi- 
dent in the justice of God and of 
a future age, she died as a queen 
should die. Of the miserable 
hound who has been, directly or 
indirectly, the cause of her death, 
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I dare not speak ; among the noble 
army of martyrs which our dear 
mistress has joined, his presence 
would be profanation. But the 
time will come——” 


There had been a wild burst of 
anger when it was known that our 
queen had been condemned ; when 
it was known that she had been 
put to death, the nation was aghast. 
Had there been a great soldier 
among us, every man capable of 
bearing arms would have been 
across the Border in a week; and 
the nation, whether it won or lost, 
would have slaked the thirst for 
blood which at times it cannot 
control. Fortunately, as we can 
see now, we had no captain who 
could lead us to victory or to de- 
feat ; and in the stony despair of 
righting the wrong which follows 
a tragedy which cannot be repaired 
on this side the grave, we sat still 
until the moment for action had 
passed. 

Elizabeth’s noisy protestations 
of innocence were received with 
grim derision, and James’s simu- 
lated sorrow deceived no one but 
himself. Neither Elizabeth nor 
James could well be brought to 
book; but it was necessary, to 
allay the public passion, that a 
victim should be found. 

It was at this moment that the 
Master of Grey, who had hitherto 
been the coolest of players, lost his 
head. He quailed before the uni- 
versal detestation which, rightly or 
wrongly, met him on his return. 

The fate of Arran could be 
traced directly, so his friends 
averred, to the intrigues of the 
Master with the banished lords. 
Ordinary prudence would have 
suggested to a far shallower brain 
than his that the unscrupulous 
brother of the fallen Chancellor 
was the last man to whom dan- 
gerous secrets could be safely in- 
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trusted. But it would seem that 
when a man of profound craft 
loses his balance he goes further 
astray than the most blundering 
fool. Mortification and _resent- 
ment were probably at work— 
passions which for the moment 
escaped all politic restraint ; and 
though the web which he spun 
was a wide one, and though many 
flies were to be caught in its 
meshes, yet I think the moving 
motive of the whole conspiracy 
was his bitter animosity to the 
Secretary of State—John Mait- 
land — who had often thwarted 
him, who was now all-powerful 
at Court, and who was the head 
of the family from whom, as he 
fancied, he had received a deadly 
insult. It is only in this way 
that I can account for the fan- 
tastic scheme of revenge which 
he meditated, and which with 
fatuous frankness he communicat- 
ed to the Colonel,—that ‘“‘cloutter 
of old shoes” against whom Mr 


Gibson (who, by the way, had 
been permitted to return to his 


flock when the Chancellor was 
dismissed) had so vigorously de- 
claimed. The change in the 
Master's manner was plainly 
visible to the least observant; 
even the English ambassador had 
occasion to deplore the “hasty 
wrath and passionate dealing” 
of one whose temper had been 
hitherto imperturbable. There 
were, in short, all the signs of the 
disordered mind with which the 
gods afflict the man whose per- 
dition is assured. 

It was in the great room at 
Earlshall, where I had first seen 
the king, that the mine exploded. 
James had been very good to us 
of late (it was probably the re- 
action from his unreasonable re- 
sentment); and more than once, 
on returning from the hunt, he 
had called at Balmain and the 
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Cleuch. He had offered me in- 
deed a small place in connection 
with the Council which I had not 
yet definitely refused ; and it was 
in virtue of this provisional ap- 
pointment that I happened to be 
present at the meeting which I 
am about to describe. 

The Council had disposed of its 
ordinary business, and was ready 
to adjourn. The king had pre- 
sided, and Bothwell, Secretary 
Maitland, and the Master of Grey 
were among the members present. 
The Master had been more than 
usually irritable and cynical, and 
his polished shafts had been dis- 
charged all round; even the vain 
and good-natured monarch had not 
been permitted to escape. ‘The 
Master must have got out of bed 
on his wrong side,” Bothwell 
whispered to Maitland. To which 
the Secretary had blandly replied, 
“Tt is the liver, my lord,—the 
east wind bites shrewdly to-day.” 

At this moment the Colonel, 
who had sent to request an audi- 
ence, was ushered in. 

“This is an unlooked-for pleas- 
ure, Colonel Stuart,” the king 
observed, with marked coldness. 
“We thought that you were ata 
distance from our Court. May I 
ask what your errand may be? 
Our horses are at the gate, and we 
ourselves are nearly as impatient 
as the dogs, who seem inclined to 
take part in our Council.” 

“My liege lord,” Stuart an- 
swered coolly, “I shall detain you 
a moment only. But reports have 
reached me which I feel bound 
to communicate without delay to 
your Highness—reports of a trea- 
sonable conspiracy against the 
Secretary of State and other mem- 
bers of this honourable Council. 
I trust in God, sir, that it is not 
directed against your Highness’s 
own person. But of that I have 
no certain knowledge.” 
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‘What, sir! a treasonable con- 
spiracy possibly directed against 
ourselves?” James, palpably dis- 
composed, exclaimed. “Are Cuddy 
Armourar and our men-at-arms at 
hand?” he added hastily, looking 
to the door. 

*“ Had we not better learn some 
further particulars?” the Secretary 
interposed. ‘The people are still 
in a rash and unreasonable mood, 
and many injurious reports are 
afloat. They venture to say that 
our resident at the English Court 
has now slain the mother, as—par- 
don me, your Highness—he slew 
the father. Daily libels indeed are 
set up in the open street. Only 
yesterday I saw on the door of the 
Tolbooth a scurrilous lampoon up- 
on her Majesty of England, whom 
they ventured to call a ‘murder- 
ing Jesebel.’” 

* And to whom they have in- 
solently offered a Scottish chain, 
as they call it,” Bothwell added, 
—* that is, a cord of hemp tied 
halterwise.” 

“We must discover the authors 
of libels that may disturb the 
amity,” James said, resuming the 
seat from which he had risen. 
Then turning to the Colonel,— 
“Speak out, man. What ails 
you? If there is treason in con- 
templation, there must be traitors 
abroad. It is your part as a 
leal subject to hide nothing from 
your prince. Whom do you ac- 
cuse ?” 

The Colonel paused a moment, 
and then answered with the stud- 
ied and technical elaboration of 
a legal indictment,—‘ Patrick— 
commonly called—the Master of 
Grey.” 

There was again a painful pause, 
while James looked with keen 
scrutiny at his favourite. 

The Master sprang to his feet. 
“This is your plot,” he said, turn- 
ing fiercely upon the Secretary. 


- 
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“A bully can only repeat what 
he is taught ; it is in your school, 
Mr Secretary, that the Sticker has 
learnt his lesson. This is not the 
first time by many that you have 
slandered me, and by God——” 

The truculent “cloutter of old 
shoes” did not approve, apparent- 
ly, of being called “the Sticker ” 
(the nickname by which he was 
known among the common people), 
and laid his hand on his sword, 
which he partly drew. ‘“ Hoots, 
my lords, hoots!” cried the king, 
who hated the sight of cold steel. 
‘Colonel, if you touch your sword, 
you are guilty of the treason you 
impute. Can it be true, Patrick?” 
he continued, turning to Grey, 
“that you have plotted against 
us and our Council?” 

*“ Never against my most gen- 
erous master,” Grey exclaimed. 
“But that I have good cause to 
reckon with the Lord of Thirlstane, 
he will himself admit.” 

“You hear what he says, Sir 
John? What cause of offence 
have you given him?” 

The Earl of Bothwell interposed. 
“May it please you, sir, there is a 
little trifle of an epigram which 
you may not have seen, though 
it has flown like wildfire through 
the Court. If the Master has a 
sharp tongue, the Secretary has 
a sharper pen. I can give your 
Highness the copy, if it has not 
been mislaid.” Opening his pock- 
et-book, he took from it a slip 
of paper on which some Latin 
lines were written, and handed 
it to the king. 

These were the lines :— 


‘* Sis Paris an Graius dubito; pulchelle, 
videris 
Esse, Paris, forma, marte et amore 
pari. 
Fax etiam patriw, nec fato, aut omine 
differs ; 
Greca tamen Graium te docet esse 
fides.” 
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As he ran his eyes over the 
lines, James broke into a fit of 
hoarse laughter. 

*“ Hoots, Sir John, this is too 
bitter, too bitter by far; we our- 
selves could have given it a nicer 
edge, and the scholarly turn of the 
true epigram of antiquity. Our 
Secretary wants the suaviter in 
modo whereof we are masters ; and 
yet, Patrick, the Paris and the 
Pulchelle are not altogether amiss ; 
nor yet the G'reca tamen Graium, 
though there be over-much of the 
verbal play than altogether suits 
the severer taste of the pupil of 
Buchanan — God rest his soul— 
who hath been nourished upon the 
masterpieces of our Augustan age. 
Now, my lords, we will put a 
happy ending to this untoward 
comedy of errors, and, as you say 
yourself, Patrick, let byganes be 
byganes, and fair-play in time to 
come,” 

Grey had begun with an affecta- 
tion of courtly deference,— “ What- 


ever your Highness is pleased to 
propose ”—when he was again in- 
terrupted. 

It was Gilbert—my brother— 


who entered. His face was pale 
as death ; his eyes were sunk and 
hollow ; he looked like the mes- 
senger of Fate. It was obvious 
that he had been fearfully ill, and 
that he had risen from a sick-bed 
to discharge the solemn trust that 
had been committed to him. 

The Master started. Had the 
sword of the Avenging Angel been 
suddenly unsheathed before his 
eyes he could hardly have been 
more unmanned. 

The apparition, for such it seem- 
ed, stalked up to the head of the 
table where James sat. 

“ Mortui non mordent,” it said, 
in a ghostly whisper. There was 
no need for more; each one of us 
knew too well to what the ominous 
words referred, and against whom 
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they were directed. ‘ Mortwi non 
mordent,” 

But, as he spoke, Gilbert’s 
strength failed, and he fell pros- 


trate on the floor. 


Every Scotsman, however little 
acquainted with the secret history 
of the time, has heard the sequel. 
Grey was tried and condemned. 
It has been said by contemporary 
writers that he was not executed 
in respect of the intercession of 
the Lord Hamilton. I fear the 
true explanation must be looked 
for elsewhere than in the public 
records. I have good reason to 
believe that the Master had a 
letter in his possession (addressed 
to him when on his English em- 
bassy) which was fatally compro- 
mising for others than himself. It 
would be found from it (so it was 
reported) that Grey had acted in 
strict conformity with the secret 
instructions which he had received 
from the king. This letter he had 
prudently deposited with a friend 
in England; it was enclosed in a 
sealed cover which was only to be 
opened if Grey was executed. 

His life was spared; but what 
at one time promised to be a great 
career was brought to an unla- 
mented close. His ambition was 
nipped in the bud. His sin had 
found him out. He wandered 
across Europe—a soured and sullen 
man; until years afterwards, in a 
spirit of contemptuous toleration, 
the Scottish Government permit- 
ted him to return. ‘To what 
base uses may we come, Horatio,” 
one William Shakespeare, an Eng- 
lish play-actor, has lately written ; 
and the baleful career of the Master 
furnished a theme that the rich 
and animated invective of the 
Calvinistic pulpit has turned to 
good account. Mr Gibson in par- 
ticular has used his old enemy as 
the text of many a discourse (pro- 
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tracted into a twentieth or thir- 
tieth head; for the good man’s 
sermons grew long as he grew old), 
in which it was conclusively shown 
that Erastian prelates and tulchan 
bishops, to whom conscience was 
an idle word, and God a nursery 
bogle, would go where Grey had 
gone. 

How Gilbert was brought back 
to life by the tender ministrations 
of a ministering angel, is a story 
of which his grandchildren do not 
readily tire. I cannot truly say 
that the shadow which had fallen 
upon them was ever entirely lifted ; 
but such happiness as was possible 
to a great Scottish landowner and 
his lady in a troubled age, when 
men had ceased to believe as their 
fathers believed, and to worship 
as their fathers worshipped, was 
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known to “Gilbert Holdfast and 
Lilias his wife.” 


Note by the Transcriber.—Of 
that later and sunnier life, we 
gain through this musty pile of 
papers only a partial and transi- 
ent glimpse. In a letter from Gil- 
bert to Lady Maitland, written 
some six or eight years after the 
execution of Mary, this passage 
occurs :— 

“Little Will is very well, I 
thank God: he drinketh every 
day to Lady Grandmother ; rideth 
to her often and yet within the 
Court; and if he have any spice 
cake I tell him Lady Grandmother 
is come and will see him, which 
he then will either quickly hide 
or quickly eat, and then asks 
where Lady Danmode is?” 
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The Rebellion in Yemen. 


THE REBELLION IN YEMEN. 


Ir is seldom that the Sublime 
Porte is free from trouble regard- 
ing one at least of her possessions ; 
and although the Turkish Govern- 
ment has taken, in the case of 
the rebellion in Yemen, every 
means to throw dust in the eyes 
of Europe, yet sufficient has from 
time to time leaked out to show 
how seriously the affair was re- 
garded by the Sultan and his 
Ministers. From such scraps of 
information it would be impossi- 
ble to piece together a history of 
what has taken place; but the 
writer, by making a journey of 
over four hundred miles through 
the country at the very time of 
the rebellion, was, as the only 
European in the interior, with 
the exception of a few Greek shop- 
keepers, able to take advantage of 
his unique opportunity of seeing 
for himself, and gathering a con- 
siderable amount of information 
on the subject. 

But before any account is given 
of the rebellion, it must be ex- 
plained of how great a value to 
the Sultan of Turkey are his 
possessions in Arabia. It is on 
them, and on them alone, that he 
bases his claim to the title of 
Caliph—a title on which his pres- 
tige in the eyes of the Moslem 
world mainly rests. Amongst Mo- 
hammedan potenates he is the 
greatest ; for although many sects 
of Islam do not hold that one in 
whose veins the blood of the 
Prophet does not flow is able by 
divine right to succeed to the 
caliphate, the possession of the 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina 
cannot but add to his fame. From 
all parts of the world the pilgrims 
flock yearly to Mecca, there to 
come in contact with the Turks as 


a governing power, to hear the 
name of Abdul Hamid blessed 
daily in the mosque; and in their 
eyes, by force of circumstance, the 
Sultan is inseparably connected 
with the Holy Places. 

True it is that Yemen is 
separated from the Hejaz, the 
province in which Mecca and 
Medina are situated, by a large 
tract of country, known as the 
Asir. But the tribes inhabiting 
this district are, and always have 
been, largely influenced by the 
Yemenite faction, and like them 
are in their belief of the Shiite 
sect, holding that the claim of the 
Sultan of Turkey to the caliphate 
is irregular and illegal. This 
alliance, not only by blood but 
by doctrine, which is perhaps the 
strongest tie of all amongst the 
Moslems, caused the rebellion in 
Yemen to be a likely forerun- 
ner to a war in the Asir. The 
Turkish rule has never been more 
than nominal amongst the moun- 
tains of the latter, so that the 
repudiation by them of the Os- 
manli Government, which has 
taken place, is fraught with no 
great danger to Turkey, provid- 
ed the discontent and consequent 
rebellion remains within bounds, 
and does not reach the Hejaz. 
Although largely subsidised by 
the Turkish Government, there 
can be little doubt that, did they 
clearly see their way to success, 
the members of the Shereefal fam- 
ily of Mecca, direct descendants 
of the Prophet Mohammed, would 
attempt to bring back the succes- 
sion of the caliphate into their own 
line, and thus into the strain of the 
descendants of the Prophet; and 
to a cause so nearly touching their 
doctrinal beliefs there is but little 
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doubt the Bedouins of the Hejaz, 
as well as many of the inhabitants 
of the cities, would readily lend 
their aid and assistance. 

Therefore it will be seen that 
to the Turks a successful rebellion 
in Yemen meant not only the 
loss of the southernmost of their 
Arabian States, but also the pro- 
bable ensuing loss of the Hejaz, 
and the fall of the Sultan of Tur- 
key in the eyes of the larger por- 
tion of the world of Islam. How 
many thousands of Mohammedans 
daily in the mosques call for bless- 
ings on the head of Abdul Hamid 
the Caliph, who would never pray 
for Abdul Hamid the Sultan! 
The difference is enormous, though 
to us somewhat incomprehensible ; 
and it is said, and no doubt rightly 
so, that his majesty of Stamboul 
values far more than his temporal 
powers the title of ‘ Commander 
of the faithful.” In the one case, 
as Caliph, he is in the eyes of all 
Sunnis! Sultan of the Moslem 
world, and as such successor to 
the Prophet himself. In the 
other, as a Sultan, he is merely 
a stranger, an Osmanli, not even 
of the great Arab race, whose an- 
cestors have by force of arms con- 
quered and left him a kingdom. 

From these remarks it will be 
inferred how vastly important it 
is to the Sultan and the Porte to 
retain intact the Turkish posses- 
sions in Arabia. 

Although it was not until the 
summer of 1891 that the rebel- 
lion in Yemen took any outward 
form, the Turks must have been 
aware, for a long period previous 
to that time, that their relations 
with the Arabs were becoming 
day by day more strained. Yet 
such is the character of Turkish 
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provincial officials, especially of 
those so far removed from the 
seat of the Government as in 
Yemen, that they still continued 
their policy of oppression, trusting 
to fate that there would be no 
open hostilities until the jobbery 
that had put them into power 
would follow its inevitable course 
by removing them and reinstating 
others in their places, on whom 
would fall the brunt of a rebellion, 
which they saw might for a time 
be postponed but impossible to 
avert. “Make your hay while the 
sun shines,” is the motto of the 
Turkish official ; and for him, as a 
rule, the sun shines but for a very 
short period. It is this extraordi- 
nary want of forethought and co- 
operation, this shifting of respon- 
sibilities upon successors in office, 
amongst those who help to rule 
the destinies of the Turkish pro- 
vinces, that is the chief root and 
origin of all their troubles. “ Let 


me enrich myself,” thinks the offi- 


cial. “Ina month or two I may 
no longer have the opportunities. 
I must make enough in this short 
period of office to retire upon. 
What may follow, what may be 
the result of my policy, I care 
not ; it interests me not at all.” 
It was the perpetual practice of 
these theories that gradually drove 
the Arabs into resistance. The 
rebellion was no sudden affair ; as 
long ago as several years back 
there had commenced on the part 
of the Arabs a series of outrages 
against Turkish officials that would 
have rendered apparent to any 
other nation but the Turks the 
danger that was _ threatening. 
Cruel and bloodthirsty as many of 
these outrages were, they were the 
only means in the power of the 





1The Sunnis hold that the caliphate need not necessarily descend in the 


family of the Prophet. 
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Arabs of protesting against the 
exorbitant taxation and the op- 
pression that were ruining them. 
Their appeals to Sanaa, and even 
to Constantinople, had resulted in 
no amelioration of their condition. 

It is necessary, I think, to give 
but one example of these outrages. 
At Dhamar, one of the largest 
cities of Yemen, there lived a 
certain general, by name Muham- 
med Rushti Pasha, between whom 
and a neighbouring tribe there 
had arisen misunderstanding as to 
the amount of taxation to be levied 
upon them. The pasha insisted 
on the full sum, and a quarrel 
ensued between the Arab sheikh 
and himself, the former fleeing 
from the city swearing revenge. 
Shortly afterwards Muhammed 
Rushti being called away to an- 
other part of the country, the tribe 
in question took advantage of his 
absence to blow up his house and 
family with gunpowder. His 
wives, children, and servants died 
that night, in all some eleven 


persons. Returning with all speed 
to Dhamar, the general, with such 
forces as were at the time in the 
city, almost exterminated the lit- 
tle tribe who had accomplished so 


horrible a vengeance. Over the 
grave of those that died that 
night Muhammed Rushti raised a 
mosque and a domed tomb, the in- 
terior of which he hung with rich 
silks. Thither he would repair 
and sit alone. On the taking of 
Dhamar by the Arabs in Novem- 
ber last, this tomb was looted, and 
when visited by the writer at the 
end of January, the city by that 
time having been reconquered by 
the Turks, he found the tomb and 
mosque in ruins, robbed of all its 
treasures. 

That the feeling was so strong 
as to find vent in such outrages as 
these—and that mentioned is but 
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one of many—would have made it 
apparent, one would have thought, 
that the existing state of affairs 
could not continue with impunity. 
But the lot of the Yemeni was to 
be squeezed to fill the coffers at 
Constantinople, and to pay for the 
harems and pleasures of unscru- 
pulous officialdom. Such, then, 
apart from all religious differences, 
was the existing state of feeling in 
Yemen when in the summer of the 
year before last the rebellion broke 
out. Before the conquest of Ye- 
men by the Turks in 1872—for 
although they possessed a firm 
footing on the coast previous to . 
that period, their power had not 
made itself felt in the interior 
—Yemen was governed by a 
ruler after their own hearts ; for, 
being of the Shiite sect — Zaidis 
they call themselves—it was nec- 
essary to the tenets of their be- 
lief that their Sultan should be of 
direct descent from the Prophet, 
through Ali Ibn Abo Taleb, his 
nephew and son-in-law. This con- 
dition their Imam fulfilled; for 
although Yemen had at different 
times fallen into foreign hands, 
still the direct family had never 
disappeared. 

Sanaa, now the capital of Turk- 
ish Yemen, was his residence. It 
is a large city, situated roughly 
two hundred and forty miles north 
of Aden, and a hundred and sixty 
east of Hodaidah. Here the Imam 
lived the usual secluded and sen- 
sual life of an oriental despot, 
looked upon by the Arabs as a 
spiritual Sultan, but powerless to 
hold in check the depredations 
and robberies of the many tribes 
under his nominal sway, who, 
with true oriental zeal, were con- 
tinually doing their best to exter- 
minate one another. As long as 
money was forthcoming, the Imam 
was content to dwell at Sanaa 
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without troubling himself about 
more external affairs than the 
management of his own house- 
hold, and the receiving of gifts 
from the Arabs who performed 
pilgrimages to his presence. Ap- 
parently wanting in education, 
except such religious knowledge 
as is considered necessary for the 
welfare of an Oriental of high 
degree, he possessed no ability 
to govern, nor does he appear to 
have been even renowned as a 
soldier or organiser of troops. 

Such became at length the state 
of the country, that trade almost 
ceased on account of the at- 
tacks upon the caravans; and 
the Sanaa merchants — quiet re- 
spectable Arabs—saw nothing but 
ruin before them, and considering 
solely the benefits that would ac- 
crue to themselves by such a step, 
and ignoring what the result would 
be upon the agricultural popula- 
tion, invited the Turks to take 
the place. This was accomplished 
in 1872 by a force from Hodaidah. 
The Imam was deposed; but on 
account of his spiritual influence 
over the Arab horde, was_per- 
mitted to reside in Sanaa, receiv- 
ing a pension on the condition 
that he would exert his powers in 
furthering the interests of the 
Osmanli Government. This until 
his death he fulfilled; on which 
event the baraka, or holy birth- 
right, passed to his relative Ahmed- 
ed-din, who, like his predecessor, 
was by no means dissatisfied to 
receive the adoration of the Arabs 
and the regularly paid allowance 
of the Turks. 

Such, briefly, was the history of 
the Turkish occupation of Ye- 
men and the state of affairs un- 
til last year. The tribes, in the 
time of the Imam, left undisturbed 
both in their labours in the fields 
and in their warfare, boasting an 
independence of centyries, found 
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themselves, on the Turkish occu- 
pation, little better than slaves— 
oppressed, taxed, and retaxed by 
a people whose extortions ruined 
them, whose personality they 
hated, and with whom, although 
co-religionists, there was no unison 
in religious views. 

But the smouldering discontent 
was destined to burst into flame, 
even though the flame might blaze 
forth but to flicker and die. 

On an appeal from the governor 
of Lohaya, a body of four hundred 
Turkish troops were despatched 
last summer to assist in collecting 
by force the taxes due from the 
Beni Meruan, a branch of the Asir 
people, and their southernmost 
tribe, who inhabit the country 
lying to the east of Lohaya, a port 
on the Red Sea coast north of 
Hodaidah. In command of this 
force was the very Muhammed 
Rushti Pasha whose house had 
been destroyed at Dhamar. The 
expedition was destined to com- 
plete failure, and being surprised 
by a large body of Arabs, was 
nearly annihilated before the se- 
curity of a fort was reached, 
amongst those who fell being the 
pasha himself. 

In countries like Yemen news 
travels with extraordinary rapid- 
ity, and the Arabs, hearing an 
exaggerated report of what had 
taken place, believed that at last 
their deliverance had come, for it 
was rumoured that the great dis- 
trict of the Asir, between Ye- 
men and the Hejaz, had risen, 
intent upon exterminating the 
Turks. Where the news travelled 
the people rose in arms. Tribal 
banners long hid away were un- 
furled, and the cry of “God give 
victory to the Imam” echoed and 
re-echoed throughout the moun- 
tains and valleys of Yemen. 

Meanwhile the hero of the re- 
bellion, Ahmed-ed-din, was living 
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quietly at Sanaa on the subsidy 
of the Turkish Government, un- 
conscious of what was taking place, 
although, doubtless, there was ever 
present in his mind the possibility 
of some day regaining for himself 
and his descendants the throne. 
He clearly saw that affairs were 
not ripe for a great rebellion, and 
almost against his will he was ob- 
liged to fly from the capital, and 
become the head of the rebel 
movement. Premature as things 
were, he must in the enthusiasm 
of his partisans have almost be- 
lieved in their future success. 

It was a new Jehad, or holy 
war! The Turks were to be ex- 
terminated or driven away; the 
beloved Ahmed-ed-din—beloved on 
account of his birth and descent 
rather than from any knowledge 
of his personality—was to be rein- 
stated on the throne. One by one 


the tribes rose, except only the 
Bedouin inhabitants of the Teha- 
ma and the southern deserts, who, 
possessing nothing but a few flocks 


and herds, and always wandering, 
were indifferent to Turkish or Arab 
rule, and awaited the result before 
promising allegiance to either side. 
The same plan was followed by 
many of the merchants and citi- 
zens, whose position and intimacy 
with the Turkish officials placed 
them outside the bounds of op- 
pression and taxation, and who in 
many cases were only too ready 
to take advantage of their fellow- 
countrymen’s unenviable position, 
by buying from the Turks the 
right of collecting the taxes of 
certain districts ; for the privilege 
of levying dues is a commercial 
article, sold from time to time by 
auction, a system that relieves the 
Government of much anxiety and 
trouble, but encourages to an al- 
most incredible extent cruelty and 
oppression. 

In what state were the Turks 
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to repress a general rising of this 
sort? The force in the country 
was estimated at some sixteen 
thousand men, although in reality 
probably far short of that number ; 
for during the two previous years 
cholera had wrought great havoc 
amongst the troops. These troops 
consisted of Turkish regulars, 
Bashi-bazouks, and a large num- 
ber of Arab auxiliaries, drawn 
principally from the Mshareg and 
Hadramaut, the country to the 
east of Yemen, who did not care 
whom they fought against, or for 
what reason they were fighting, 
so long as they were paid, and 
whose one stimulant to feats of 
bravery was promised reward. 
The Turkish troops already in 
Yemen were in a miserable state. 
Ill fed, ill clothed, thinned by 
disease, badly housed, and seldom, 
if ever, paid, it is no wonder that 
their spirit was broken in a land 
where during summer they were 
liable to a temperature that seldom 
falls below a hundred in such 
shade as their badly built bar- 
racks afforded, and in winter to 
frosts, and at times snow—to all 
the vagaries, in fact, of a tropical 
climate on the tops of mountains 
of from 7000 to 9000 feet in alti- 
tude. A more pitiful picture 
than the Turkish soldiers pre- 
sented when the writer was in 
Yemen he never saw, and yet 
they fight like devils rather than 
men. 

A few days after the flight of 
the Imam, Sanaa, the capital, was 
besieged by an enormous force of 
Arabs, as was Amran, another 
walled city; while those which 
were not so protected fell, many 
without even a struggle, into the 
hands of the Arabs. Menakha, 
on the road from Hodaidah to 
Sanaa, offered a little resistance, 
but in vain. Those of the gar- 
rison who were not killed or 
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wounded in the first onslaught 
of the Arabs were spared on sur- 
render, and taken away prisoners, 
amongst their number being the 
Kaimmakam or military governor. 
The same happened at Dhamar 
and Yerim, on the road from 
Sanaa to Aden; while in quick 
succession Ib, Jibleh, and Tais, all 
three large towns situated farther 
south, proclaimed for Ahmed-ed- 
din. All Turkish prisoners were 
spared. Many voluntarily went 
over to the side of the Arabs; 
some retired into private life on 
surrendering their arms. Those 
of importance were sent to the 
Imam, where report said they 
were housed and fed at his ex- 
pense, doubtless in the hope of 
persuading them to throw in their 
lot with his own, and so obtain 
use of their superior knowledge 
of warfare. In very exceptional 
cases do we hear of the cruel 
treatment of Turks by the Arabs 
in their days of victory ; and even 
when the tide of affairs was 
changed, the writer met amongst 
the Arabs, in districts where no 
Turkish troops could enter, de- 
serters from the Osmanli forces 
being fed and clothed by the 
kindly Arabs; and in many cases 
money was supplied them by their 
quondam enemies to assist them 
in reaching Aden, or in escaping 
by other means from the hard life 
of soldiering. 

By this time telegrams were 
pouring into Constantinople from 
Hodaidah beseeching assistance ; 
and the Porte, having at length 
realised how serious a turn affairs 
had taken, exerted all its activity 
in forwarding troops to the scene 
of war. By the time the new 
forces had embarked for Hodaidah, 
the whole country, with the ex- 


1 Sada is situated about eight days’ journey north of Sanaa, on the borders of 
the desert. 
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ception of Sanaa and Amran and 
a small city in the Asir, by name 
Dhofir, had fallen into the hands 
of the rebels, the plains and sea- 
board towns holding aloof from 
any participation in the affair, 
though probably it was only the 
presence of better organised Turk- 
ish forces which kept in check the 
feeling which no doubt existed 
almost as strongly there as any- 
where. The Beni Meruan, many 
of whose villages lie on the sea- 
coast, were pitilessly shelled by 
a couple of Turkish gunboats. 

Ahmed-ed-din remained at Sada,! 
whither he had fled from Sanaa; 
nor at any part of the rebellion 
did he take active part in the 
fighting, a fact that in no small 
degree accounts for the subse- 
quent failure of the rebellion. In 
all probability he never left Sada, 
though in his religious character 
his movements were always spoken 
about with much mystery. 

Sanaa at the end of October 
was still in a state of siege, the 
garrison and townspeople suffer- 
ing greatly from hunger and dis- 
ease, though in Amran the state 
of the inhabitants was still more 
pitiable. 

Badly fed as they were at all 
times, worse now than ever, one 
cannot but admire the immense 
pluck of the handful of Turkish 
troops who kept at bay for sev- 
eral months an immense horde of 
Arabs. Not only was their courage 
exhibited in the dogged resistance 
within the town, but in their con- 
stant and often successful sorties 
against the enemy. 

A short description of the city 
of Sanaa is necessary in order to 
explain the positions of besiegers 
and besieged during the whole of 
last autumn. 
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The city, which contains some 
fifty thousand inhabitants, lies in 
a wide level valley. It takes the 
form of a triangle, the eastern 
point consisting of a large fortress, 
dominating the town, and built 
upon the lowest spur of Gibel 
Negoum, a mountain which rises 
immediately outside the city walls. 
The town is divided into three 
distinct quarters, each walled, and 
the whole surrounded by one con- 
tinuous wall. They are respec- 
tively the city proper, in which 
are the Government buildings, the 
huge bazaars, and the residence 
of the Arabs and Turks; the 
Jews’ quarter; and Bir el Azib, 
where are gardens and villas be- 
longing to the richer Turks and 
Arabs. The city was once of 
great wealth and prosperity, and 
to-day remains one of the most 
flourishing cities of Arabia. The 
shops are well supplied with Eu- 
ropean goods, and a large man- 
ufacture of silk, jewellery, and 
arms is carried on there. The 
quarter in which the Government 
buildings are situated presents 
almost a European appearance, 
with its large Turkish shops, its 
cafés, and its open places, on one 
of which, in front of the Governor- 
General’s official residence, a mili- 
tary band discourses anything but 
sweet music of an afternoon. 

But the city, as the writer saw 
it after its recapture by the Turks, 
presented a very different spectacle 
from what it must have done when, 
surrounded on all sides by a horde 
of Arabs, a continual shower of 
bullets was being poured into its 
streets from the Arab position on 
Gibel Negoum, which completely 
dominated the place. Fortunate- 
ly for those besieged, the rebels 
possessed no artillery, otherwise 
their efforts would no doubt have 
proved successful in gaining an 
entrance into the town. However, 
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the fire poured into the city was 
sufficiently harassing to render it 
expedient to drive the Arabs from 
their position above the town, and 
several unsuccessful sorties were 
made. At length, mustering all 
the troops at his command, the 
pasha made a final sortie about 
the middle of November. Main- 
taining a steady fire from the fort 
upon the Arab position, the troops 
issued from the southern gate, and 
wheeling to the left after a gallant 
attack—for the Arabs were in 
overwhelming numbers—drove the 
rebels back. They retreated on 
Dar-es-salaam, a small village a 
few miles outside the walls of 
Sanaa, consisting of perhaps a 
dozen or so stone houses sur- 
rounded by a wall. Bringing up 
some small field-guns, the artillery 
opened fire upon the rebels, com- 
pletely destroying the place and 
rendering a precipitate retreat of 
the Arabs necessary, which they 
are said to have accomplished in 
the wildest disorder, leaving, as 
I was informed, several thousand 
dead upon the field. But the 
victory was not altogether a bless- 
ing, for there being no one to 
bury the Arab dead, the inhab- 
itants of the city suffered from 
violent disease, while the stench 
of the decaying bodies is said to 
have been terrible. Retiring once 
more within the precincts of the 
city, the Arabs again took up 
their old position ; but their defeat 
seems to have to a great degree 
crushed their spirits, and the 
remainder of the siege, severe 
though the sufferings of the towns- 
people were, is said to have been 
less acute than previously. At 
any rate, the alarm of a successful 
attack on the part of the rebels 
seems to have abated. 

But relief was at hand. The 
Turkish reinforcements had landed 
in Hodaidah under the command 
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of Ahmed Feizi Pasha, formerly 
Governor of Mecca, and com- 
mander of the Seventh Army 
Corps. 

Learning on his arrival at 
Hodaidah how serious was the 
state of affairs, he at once took 
active measures, and without even 
waiting for commissariat arrange- 
ments to be carried out, marched 
his troops vid Bajil to Hojaila, a 
village at the foot of the moun- 
tains on which the town of 
Menakha is situated, and over 
which the road to Sanaa passes, 
Here three days later they were 
overtaken by the commissariat 
camels bringing flour and _pro- 
visions for the soldiers. Having 
rested his men, he commenced the 
ascent of the steep road, and here 
met with the first show of resist- 
ance. But the Turkish soldiers 
were fresh and fought well, and 
the superiority of arms did its 
work, With but a short delay 
to force the road, Menakha was 
reached. 

There is perhaps in the world 
no city situated in the way that 
Menakha is. At an altitude of 
7600 feet above the sea-level, it is 
perched on a narrow ridge joining 
two distinct mountain-ranges. On 
either side of the city are preci- 
pices, each of considerably over 
2000 feet in depth. So narrow is 
the town that there are places in 
it where one can stand and gaze 
down both these precipices at the 
same time. To reach it from the 
west there is only one path in the 
steep mountain-side; while from 
the east it can only be approached 
by a narrow track cut in the face 
of a precipice and winding up it 
for an ascent of 2500 feet. In 
the hands of well-regulated forces 
it would be impregnable ; but the 
Arab defenders, learning how eas- 
ily the new Governor-General and 
his troops had forced the road at 
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Hojaila, made no plucky resist- 
ance; and armed as they were 
almost entirely with matchlock 
and fuse guns—and many only 
with spears—they could have 
made no permanent stand against 
the field-guns of the Turks, who 
are said in one day to have brought 
their light artillery from Hojaila 
to Menakha, an ascent of nearly 
6000 feet, by a breakneck path. 
But few shots had been fired when 
the Arabs fled, and the Turks 
once more took possession of the 
place. Leaving a sufficient garri- 
son to protect the town, and to 
keep open a line of communica- 
tion with the coast, Ahmed Feizi 
marched on towards Sanaa. About 
thirty miles from Menakha, on 
the road to the capital, is a spot 
called Hajarat-el-Mehedi, where 
the track is so narrow and so bad 
that even without resistance it 
would offer no slight obstacle to 
the passage of troops. Here the 
rebel army under Seyd es-Sherai, 
a cousin to Ahmed-ed-din, took up 
a position, and a twelve days’ de- 
lay and fighting took place before 
the Turks could force their way 
through. But on the twelfth day 
it was accomplished, and the reb- 
els dispersed. Halting but now 
and again to shell some village, 
the troops by hurried marches 
reached Sanaa, and on their being 
sighted by the Arab besiegers on 
Gibel Negoum, the Imam’s force 
retired into the mountains to the 
east, where no Turkish troops 
could follow them. 

The capital relieved, Ahmed 
Feizi was not idle. He arrived in 
time to save the garrison of Am- 
ran, where, as at Sanaa, the Arabs 
retired on the approach of the Turk- 
ish forces. Returning to Sanaa, 
he set to work to reorganise affairs, 
despatching Ismail Pasha with a 
considerable number of troops to 
recapture Dhamar and Yerim. 
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Proclaiming military law, which 
in this case meant almost no law, 
throughout the country, the new 
Governor-General offered a reward 
for the head of every rebel brought 
to him, and turned loose upon the 
Arabs his Turkish troops to loot 
and plunder their villages. March- 
ing to the south, Ismail Pasha 
halted at Maaber to shell the vil- 
lages of Gibel Anis, retook Dha- 
mar without any opposition being 
offered, and, leaving a garrison 
there, proceeded to Yerim, and 
thence by Seddah and Sobeh to 
Kataba, where the writer found 
him encamped with four hundred 
troops toward the middle of last 
January. Ib Jibleh and Tais re- 
turned under Turkish rule without 
a struggle. 

There is no nation in the world 
that can put down a rebellion as 
the Turks can, but they have a 
great objection to any one seeing 
the process; and the presence of 
the writer, turning up suddenly in 
Sanaa while Ahmed Feizi Pasha 
was engaged upon this task, caused 
such a'shock, that he and his ser- 
vants were securely confined in 
prison as spies in spite of pass- 
ports, until, from the unsanitary 
conditions of the place and the bad 
water supplied, he was seized with 
a violent attack of fever; and no 
doubt thinking that it would be 
better to get rid of him alive than 
have an objectionable corpse on 
their hands, and probably a good 
many questions to answer, a guard 
of soldiers was prepared, and the 
writer was hurried away to Hodai- 
dah with orders to quit. Yet, in 
spite of the fact that his relations 
with Ahmed Feizi Pasha were a 
little strained, he cannot but tes- 
tify to his admirable activity and 
soldier-like bearing—an admiration 
dimmed only by the cruelty, per- 
haps almost necessary, of some of 
his commands. Thus it will be 
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seen, from the day that Ahmed 
Feizi Pasha took over the gover- 
nor - generalship of Yemen, the 
tide of events had completely 
changed. <A series of Arab vic- 
tories had ended in a series of 
Arab defeats. Had Sanaa been 
taken, the result would doubtless 
have been different ; but in their 
endeavours to take it they failed. 
Renowned in history, sacred to 
them as the former seat of govern- 
ment of their Imams, their want of 
success in capturing it, together 
with the action of Ahmed-ed-din, 
who held aloof from any active 
part in the warfare, broke their 
spirits. Had they succeeded in 
entering Sanaa, had they brought 
their Imam there in state, there 
is some possibility that the Turks 
might have lost Yemen for ever. 
They themselves, and Ahmed Feizi 
Pasha the first of them, told the 
writer this. 

Thus by the end of January 
the Turks had reconquered all 
the cities of Yemen with the ex- 
ception of one, Dhofir, at that 
time still besieged by the Arabs. 
Yet in spite of the fact that 
Turkish rule was again reinstated 
in the country, in spite of the 
fact that what with the rein- 
forcements there were altogether 
some forty thousand troops in 
Yemen, the rebellion was by no 
means stamped out. This is 
easily understood when the nature 
of the country is described. Cen- 
tral Yemen consists of a great 
plateau, upon which are situated 
the three principal cities, Sanaa, 
Dhamar, and Yerim. This plateau 
is surrounded by a system of moun- 
tains broken and torn into valleys 
and caijions, peaks and pinnacles, 
amongst which it would be impos- 
sible for any Turkish force to oper- 
ate. Many of these mountains 
reach an altitude of over 12,000 
and 13,000 feet, the summits often 
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connected with the valleys beneath 
by precipices of thousands of feet 
in depth. The only roads—mere 
tracks they are—are cut in the 
face of these walls of rock, and 
often are not a yard in breadth. 
Amongst these enormous moun- 
tain-ranges—and to the north of 
Sanaa one can travel for days and 
weeks amongst them—the spirit 
of rebellion burns as fiercely to- 
day as ever. Certainly the towns 
are now in the possession of the 
Turks, yet the main roads that 
connect the towns are unsafe for 
Turks to pass over, except in con- 
siderable numbers together. It 
was to a large extent from these 
mountain districts that the rev- 
enues of the Government were 
previously drawn; for the Arabs 
of Yemen, unlike those of the 
Hejaz and most other Arabian 
States, are tillers of the soil, living 
in well-built and permanent vil- 
lages, one and all roughly fortified, 
from which they would be able to 
withstand any band of armed tax- 
collectors, such as were wont for- 
merly to be sent to levy the dues, 
as often on behalf of those who 
had purchased the rights of col- 
lecting from the district as on the 
part of the Government direct. 
In many of these villages the 
writer sat, sharing with the Arabs 
their humble repast, sipping their 
coffee and smoking their hubble- 
bubbles, and listening to their 
strange songs and prayers for the 
return of the Imam, Ahmed-ed- 
din, to power. 

The rebellion has been outwardly 
crushed, but the prestige of Turkey 
in Yemen has received a severe 
check. The exorbitant squeezing 
will have to be abandoned, with 
the results that the revenue will 
probably fall to a tenth of its 
former sum. Many tribes former- 
ly taxed will maintain an armed 
independence. The garrisons in 
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the towns must be doubled, and 
Yemen as a means of filling the 
Turkish coffers will be finished. 
Over the rebellion the Porte has 
expended a vast sum of money, 
while any attempt to recoup itself 
from the scene of action will but 
bring on a second and probably 
more disastrous rising. 

Little more remains to be told 
except to consider briefly in what 
manner a permanent Arab success 
would have influenced ourselves. 
It was generally believed amongst 
the Turks in all quarters that it 
was British intrigue that stirred 
up the rebellion in Yemen, al- 
though even the Turks them- 
selves were at a loss to understand 
what advantages we should reap 
through such an action. They 
called attention to the independent 
States that lie between Aden and 
the Turkish frontier at Kataba, 
the states of Lahej, Dhala, and 
the lands of the Haushabi, Aloui, 
and other tribes. Yet Ahmed 
Feizi Pasha himself informed the 
writer that equally with the Eng- 
lish, the Turkish Government sub- 
sidise their sultans, amirs, and 
sheikhs; but the object of our 
subsidising them is misunderstood 
by the officials of Sanaa and Con- 
stantinople. To them it is im- 
possible to consider in the same 
light as we do the vast importance 
of trade, and it is merely that the 
roads which pass through these 
various States may be kept open 
and safe for caravans trading with 
Aden that we pay large monthly 
sums to the native rulers. At the 
same time it is doubtless an ad- 
vantage to possess a more or less 
independent strip of country be- 
tween our frontier at Aden and 
that of Turkish Yemen. 

What has been to England the 
result of the Turkish occupation 
of Yemen? It has been a re- 
sult enormously beneficial. For- 
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merly in the time of Arab rule 
no caravans were able to pass and 
repass in safety from the interior 
to Aden. The inability of the 
Imam to hold the tribes in check 
rendered the looting of every cara- 
van probable. But since the ar- 
rival of the Turks things have al- 
tered. By keeping the roads open 
the Turks have rendered a vast ser- 
vice to England, by, as far as their 
power went, ensuring safe-conduct 
to the passage of caravans, while 
unconsciously their greed in levy- 
ing enormous export and import 
dues at Hodaidah and their ports 
has driven the greater part of the 
Yemen trade to Aden—a free port. 
Thus it will be seen how vastly 
beneficial to England has been 
the conquest of Yemen by the 
Turks ; and had the Osmanli Gov- 
ernment lost possession of the 
country, the result could have 
brought about but one effect—a 
return to the state of affairs pre- 
vious to Turkish annexation, and 
a consequent enormous diminution 
of the Aden trade both in coffee 
and exports, and in the European 
goods and tobaccos from the Per- 
sian Gulf, for which the returning 
caravans create a great demand. 
Yet the Turks assured the writer 
that the British Government was 
supplying arms and assistance to 
the rebels. In reality the rifles 
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were being smuggled in by private 
traders from the French port at 
Obock. 

As to what will be the future 
policy of Turkey in Yemen it is 
difficult to surmise. No doubt 
Abdul Hamid will be guided much 
by the report of his aide-de-camp 
Yakoub Bey, who was despatched 
to Sanaa for the purpose of bring- 
ing a full report to the Sultan. 
Rather than risk a second rebel- 
lion, there is little doubt that 
a conciliatory policy will be at- 
tempted; but the Yemen is too 
far removed from Constantinople 
to be governed from there, and as 
soon as affairs have quieted down, 
the officials will take advantage of 
their positions to commence once 
more the oppression of the people 
and the filling of their pockets. 
Could they be persuaded that ex- 
tortion is not the road by which 
to arrive at a satisfactory system 
of government, they would find 
the country daily growing richer, 
and their relations with the Arabs 
more peaceable and less strained 
than at present. But the leopard 
cannot change his spots; and it 
is only probable that as long 
as Osmanli supremacy exists in 
Yemen, officialdom will continue 
to enrich itself and impoverish the 
country. 

Watter B. Harris. 
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THERE are probably few subjects 
upon which a greater amount of 
nonsense has been spoken and 
written than upon the subject of 
“purity of election.” We grant 
at once that the phrase is one 
which is somewhat hard of defini- 
tion—that is to say, in the sense in 
which it is apparently construed 
by those who are responsible for 
the election laws under which we 
are at present governed. It is, of 
course, easy enough to comprehend 
that a system under which elec- 
tors are debauched and corrupted, 
whether by food or money, and 
are thereby induced to give their 
votes to a particular candidate or 
party, is a system radically bad in 
itself, a gross violation of constitu- 
tional practice, and a dire offence 
against anything which can be 
designated as “ purity of election.” 
The detection, exposure, and pun- 
ishment of the pursuers of such a 
system would gratify all honest 
men, and be a boon to the locality 
in which such a result should 
follow an impartial inquiry. There 
is, however, a vast difference be- 
tween the existence of such a 
system as that to which we allude 
and the practices which, under our 
present law, are held sufficient to 
void elections and punish candi- 
dates after a fashion which, if con- 
tinued, will assuredly cause the 
reaction which always follows over- 
stringency in penal enactments. 

The statute under which elec- 
tion returns are now called in 
question is the 51st chapter of 
the 46th and 47th of her Ma- 
jesty, entitled “The Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices Prevention Act, 
1883,” and it may be safely said 
that it spreads a net so large in 
circumference and so small in its 
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mesh, that the only wonder is that 
any candidate or agent can ever 
avoid being entrapped. This 
precious Act bristles with penal- 
ties to such an extent, that it 
would really be necessary for the 
best-intentioned candidate to learn 
its seventy clauses and five sched- 
ules carefully by heart, and guard 
himself with a legal opinion upon 
each of them, before entering 
upon the election. And even 
after he had taken these salutary 
precautions, the unhappy candidate 
would be still unsafe, unless he 
could make sure that every person 
who could by any possibility be 
called an agent of his had not 
only taken the same precautions, 
but could be trusted to obey in 
every detail the provisions of an 
Act to which obedience must be 
owned to be attended with con- 
siderable difficulty. For, in spite 
of legal meshes and enactments of 
abnormal strictness, Englishmen 
will remain Englishmen as long 
as England is a country, and at 
election times there will be an 
inclination to “stand a glass of 
beer,” or to commit some other 
horrible breach of this Act, which 
will be construed as evidence of 
such a corrupt intention as will 
justify the infliction of the enor- 
mously severe penalties which it 
provides. 

In his address on behalf of the 
sitting member in the Stepney 
case, Mr Jelf declared that “ traps 
and pitfalls were laid for candi- 
dates in the Corrupt Practices 
Act ;” and although this was de- 
nied by Mr Justice Vaughan Wil- 
liams, “if the Acts were fairly 
construed and applied,” it will 
probably be the opinion of most 
people who have read with atten- 
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tion the evidence given during the 
recent trials of election petitions. 
In this very Stepney case, where- 
in the sitting member, Mr Isaac- 
son, was declared duly elected, it 
is impossible not to feel that the 
indiscretion of an agent imperilled 
the seat, and that it might have 
been lost in spite of the over- 
whelming weight of evidence which 
proved that the battle had been 
fairly fought upon the Conserva- 
tive side. Here, as in other cases, 
reckless charges of treating, brib- 
ery, and corruption were made in 
a fishing petition presented by 
electors who were shown to be the 
tools of other men who found the 
money, and the bulk of these 
charges were ignominiously with- 
drawn, including all charges against 
the candidate himself. It was 
proved that every care had been 
taken to fight the contest fairly 
and legally, and yet Mr Justice 
Carr declared that he had had 
“searchings of heart during the 
inquiry and down to the last mo- 
ment ;” and it is evident that if 
the learned judge had not come to 
the conclusion to believe in the 
bona fides of an agent who had 
been indiscreet, the seat would in 
all probability have been lost, and 
a great injustice done to a man 
who had done his utmost to fight 
the battle with fair weapons. 

But if Mr Isaacson is to be 
congratulated upon his escape 
from the stringent application of 
an unjust Act of Parliament, 
what are we to say of the unseat- 
ed members for Walsall, Hexham, 
and Rochester? In Walsall, a 
candidate who had been returned 
by a majority of more than 300 
votes has lost his seat because his 
agent had paid for certain cards 
which some of his supporters dis- 
played in their hats, and this with- 
out any proof and without any 
probability that one single vote 
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was influenced by the display. 
But surely the deliberate choice 
of a constituency should not be 
set aside unless there is conclusive 
evidence, not of one or two acts 
which the acute lawyers who have 
to interpret the Corrupt Practices 
Acts declare to be “illegal” un- 
der those statutes, but of some 
corrupt acts or vicious system by 
which the constituency has been 
led astray and its judgment warped 
or misled. Does any one pretend 
that such was the effect and re- 
sult of the unfortunate card-dis- 
play to which Mr James has been 
sacrificed? We venture to think 
that the whole annals of election 
petitions scarcely disclose a more 
flimsy and trumpery charge, or 
one of which the result is so 
opposed to common justice and to 
common-sense. It is of course 
the duty of the judges to interpret 
the law and give judgment in 
accordance with its provisions, 
but the absurdity and undue se- 
verity of the law itself are proved 
beyond doubt when such decisions 
are necessitated by its interpre- 
tation. 

In the Hexham case, as in that 
of Walsall, the sitting member 
was exonerated from _ personal 
blame, and yet unseated; whilst 
the case of Rochester was, if pos- 
sible, still more hard upon the 
victim. Alderman Davies had 
fought a good stand-up fight at 
a by-election in 1889; had been 
defeated by a strong local candi- 
date ; had taken his licking like a 
man; and, having purchased a 
property in the neighbourhood, 
had kept up his connection with 
the constituency, in the hope of 
reversing the unfavourable verdict 
at the ensuing general election. 
It so happened that the local can- 
didate retired from Parliament at 
the dissolution, and the Glad+ 
stonians brought forward a highly 
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respectable gentleman, who was a 
total stranger to the place. There 
was not an individual possessed 
of any knowledge of the constitu- 
ency, who did not recognise the 
fact that Alderman Davies’s re- 
turn was certain, and although 
the majority of over four hundred 
was probably larger than was ex- 
pected, that there would be a sub- 
stantial majority was a foregone 
conclusion. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for Alderman Davies and 
for Rochester, the defeated party 
were unable to resist the attempt 
to trip up the victorious candi- 
date by an appeal to the technical- 
ities of the existing Acts. They 
presented, as did their Stepney 
brethren, a fishing petition, alleg- 
ing bribery and corruption against 
the sitting member himself and 
those of his supporters whom they 
deemed it politic to attack. As 
regards their principal charges, 
they miserably failed: their per- 
sonal allegations against Alder- 
man Davies could not be sustained, 
and out of ten cases of alleged 
bribery they only proceeded with 
one, and failed to establish it. 
But it seems to have been the 
habit of both political parties at 
Rochester to give conversaziones 
for the furtherance of their elec- 
tion campaigns, and at one or 
more of these refreshments were 
supplied, the cost of which could 
not be covered by the sum paid 
for admission. The judge declared 
that he “was unable to come to 
the conclusion that Alderman 
Davies knew of this at the time, or 
assented to it;” and yet it was 
held that the Constitutional Asso- 
ciation who gave the conversazione 
were his agents, and he had ‘to 
bear the responsibility of their 
illegal acts.” There is something 
ludicrous in the matter, if it were 
not so grievously unjust to the 
unseated member. He is “ab- 
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solved personally from any cor- 
rupt or illegal practice ;” whilst 
at the same time he is “found 
guilty of corrupt treating by his 
agent.” The consequence is, that 
a man who was undoubtedly the 
free choice of Rochester is not 
only punished for what he did not 
himself do, but the constituency is 
debarred from electing him again 
for seven years. It certainly 
would appear that the definition 
of an agent under these laws is 
cruelly hard upon a candidate; 
and that, in the particular case 
before us, to make Alderman 
Davies responsible for the act of 
the Constitutional Association is 
enough to deter any prudent man 
from offering himself to any con- 
stituency whatever. 

It does not seem to be generally 
recognised that these laws are 
directly antagonistic to all the 
legitimate influence of property 
and position. In fact, the present 
state of our election law is totally 
opposed to the good old-fashioned 
idea that local men and neigh- 
bours are the best men to return 
to Parliament. On the contrary, 
it is dangerous for such men to 
come forward as candidates. Any 
service done or any kindness 
shown to electors of the constitu- 
ency is liable to be twisted into a 
corrupt practice ; and any subscrip- 
tion or support to an association 
which advocates a candidate’s 
political views may be held to 
constitute that association his 
agents, and may void his seat in 
consequence of acts with which 
he has had nothing whatever to 
do. Two points, indeed, are to 
be noticed with regard to the 
petitions to which we allude, and 
they are points of the greatest im- 
portance to all concerned. The 
first is, that whilst a candidate 
who has a certain or at all events 
a good chance of being elected is 
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obliged to act with the most extra- 
ordinary caution, and cannot even 
thus secure himself from _ the 
trifling misconduct of some so- 
called agent, any one who has 
comparatively little chance of suc- 
cess is by no means under the same 
restrictive obligations. No one is 
likely to institute any proceedings 
against an unsuccessful candidate, 
and, not having won the seat, no 
petition can be presented against 
him by those who have defeated 
him at the polls. He may there- 
fore proceed almost as he pleases, 
practically secure of immunity 
trom punishment, and may greatly 
strengthen himself for another 
appeal to the constituency at a 
future time. In the case of 
Rochester it came out in evidence 
that the Radical party had given 
two conversazioni, and that the 
advertisement of the Conserva- 
tive meetings of the same descrip- 
tion was couched in precisely the 
same words as that of their oppo- 
nents. But as the latter did not 


claim the seat, no evidence could 
be offered as to the character of 


their entertainments. It is true 
that the Conservative party did 
not impute corrupt practices to 
the Liberal conveners of these 
gatherings; but it is difficult to 
believe that the conversazioni of 
the two political parties were of 
such a widely different character 
and complexion that one could be 
construed as corrupt whilst the 
other could claim all the attri- 
butes of purity. The law, how- 
ever, contents itself with an ex- 
haustive inquiry into acts pur- 
porting to have been done with 
corrupt intention by the party 
which has gained the seat, and 
excludes the evidence which might 
prove their opponents to be equally 
offenders against its stringent 
provisions. 

The second point is certainly of 
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no less importance than that to 
which we have alluded. It is the 
unfortunate fact that the judges 
who are charged with the admin- 
istration of the Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Acts do not agree in 
their interpretation of these stat- 
utes. It is impossible to read 
with any care the evidence which 
has been given, and the judgments 
which have been delivered, without 
perceiving that this is the case. 
Not only upon minor points, but 
upon such as materially affected the 
seat which has been questioned, 
there have been differences of 
opinion which of themselves go far 
to prove the difficulty of interpre- 
tation, which renders the just 
and equal administration of the law 
almost an impossibility. Broadly 
speaking, it is beyond the powers 
of an ordinary mind to discover 
any just principle or reasonable 
hypothesis why the elections for 
Walsall, Hexham, and Rochester 
should have been declared void, 
whilst those for Worcester, Step- 
ney, and the Montgomery District 
of Burghs should have been allow- 
ed to stand. In the latter constit- 
uency, indeed, the sitting member 
was only saved “ by the skin of his 
teeth,” one judge being inclined to 
unseat him, whilst the other saw 
no sufficient reason to do so. 

A careful perusal of the evidence 
in all these cases will convince 
most men of impartial mind that 
no systematic corruption of the 
constituency was proved in any 
case, and that whether the sitting 
member lost or retained his seat 
depended upon the view which the 
judges happened to take of the 
manner in which the technicalities 
of the law had in his particular 
case ensnared him in their meshes, 
or had been successfully avoided. 
Should any one doubt the correct- 
ness of this view, let him turn to 
the Walsall case, where Mr James 
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lost his seat, as we have already 
pointed out, because his agent had 
paid a sum under £5 for certain 
cards, which were held to contra- 
vene the Corrupt Practices Acts, 
as being “marks of distinction.” 
The payment was undoubted, 
equally undoubted was the fact 
that the agent, who was unfortu- 
nately without experience of elec- 
tion law, had no corrupt intention 
whatever; but the judges, after full 
deliberation, came to the conclu- 
sion that this payment must be 
fatal to the sitting member. In 
apparently direct contradiction of 
this theory, the judges decided in 
the Stepney case that payment for 
banners, which beyond question 
was an illegal payment, might be 
excused as an inadvertence, and 
one of them observed that some 
sections of the Act ‘“‘made ample 
provision for unintentional lapses, 
and enabled the judges to excuse 
them.” So the payment for banners 
was excused, whilst the payment 
for hat-cards was held inexcusable, 
and Mr Justice Hawkins declared 
that he would not give relief for 
such a breach of the law, even if 
he could. Of course we have not 
the slightest intention of impugn- 
ing the wisdom of any of her Ma- 
jesty’s judges, or of casting a doubt 
upon the accuracy of their inter- 
pretation of difficult sections in an 
Act bristling with points of doubt- 
ful construction. But in an Act 
which provides for the infliction of 
heavy penalties, both upon individ- 
uals and localities, it reflects little 
credit upon its framers that such 
sections should exist; and surely 
when they are found to exist, the 
construction should be preferred 
which is most favourable to the 
person against whom grave charges 
are made, and who is not allowed 
to retaliate upon his accusers, un- 
less they claim the seat for their 
own candidate. 


One natural and therefore cer. 
tain result of the stringent inter- 
pretations which have been put in 
force against sitting members in 
the cases we have mentioned, is a 
popular feeling against any future 
attempt to obtain greater purity 
of election by proceedings taken 
before a tribunal which is com- 
pelled by the statute to deal un- 
equally between accuser and ac- 
cused. Englishmen love fair play 
and a fair fight; but when two 
people have fought with the same 
weapons and one has been vic- 
torious, they have no sympathy 
with the shabby fellow who can- 
not bear his defeat like a man, 
but tries to deprive his opponent 
of the fruits of victory by an 
appeal to the doubtful intricacies 
of the law. Such a man may 
indeed be successful for the mo- 
ment, but he creates a feeling 
against himself and his party 
which tells against him in the 
future, and is regarded with dis- 
approval and contempt by fair- 
dealing and honourable men. 
Moreover, he deals a blow at the 
healthy state of public feeling, 
which in English elections has 
generally enabled men to differ 
widely upon political matters 
without any difference in personal 
friendship, and has known where 
to draw the line between a system 
of corruption and bribery which is 
base in itself and demoralising in 
its effects, and the open-hearted 
and open-handed _ conviviality 
which in past times has so often 
prevailed on both sides at our 
contested elections. The intro- 
duction of the ballot, indeed, and 
the abolition of open nominations, 
have done much to alter the 
character of the old English con- 
tested elections, and it may be 
doubted whether the alteration 
has been altogether in the direc- 
tion of improvement. 
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The ballot, of course, has to a 
certain extent, though by no means 
entirely, put an end to the intimi- 
dation of the voter; but as far as 
bribery is concerned, it may be 
confidently stated that it has done 
but little towards its repression. 
With regard to this “secret” 
system of voting, however, the 
late election petition trials have 
furnished us with some amusing 
instances of its operation. The 
incident of the Greenock contest 
is fresh in the recollection of our 
readers. The Gladstonian candi- 
date was announced to be returned 
with a majority of forty-four votes 
over Sir Thomas Sutherland, the 
late Unionist sitting member. 
The election happened to be one 
of the earliest, and the supposed 
result was made the most of by 
the Gladstonians, and doubtless 
did some service to their cause in 
Scotland. But fortunately it was 
discovered that in one of the 
polling divisions more voters had 
polled than were upon the electoral 
roll. Inquiry followed ; a re-count 
was made, and the Unionist was 
found to have been elected by 
fifty-five votes. But although it 
was proved that wrong had been 
done, and the votes miscounted, 
the mistake was stated to be in- 
comprehensible, and to this day 
no one knows how it occurred, or 
who was to blame. An uncom- 
fortable feeling remains behind 
that what was so nearly successful 
in one constituency may have been 
attempted and succeeded in others, 
and a distrust in the secrecy and 
certainty of the ballot has been 
inevitably engendered. 

Two other weaknesses in the 
system have also come to light. 
In the central division of Fins- 
bury, the Gladstonian Mr Naoroji 
had defeated the Unionist sitting 
member, Captain Penton, by five 
votes, and a scrutiny was de- 
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manded, which terminated in the 
retention of his seat by the sitting 
member, after many votes on both 
sides had been struck off the poll. 
But the remarkable fact was, that 
the working of the ballot was il- 
lustrated in a peculiar manner. 
The counsel for each candidate 
had to object to persons believed 
to have voted for the other side, 
and who were alleged to be dis- 
qualified. Of course every in- 
quiry was made, and every pre- 
caution taken on both sides, to 
ascertain that the voter to whom 
objection was taken had voted 
against the party who objected to 
him. Nevertheless, in a number 
of cases, voters were objected to by 
the candidate for whom they had 
voted, the manner in which the 
vote had been given not being 
allowed to be disclosed until the 
validity of the vote had been es- 
tablished or disproved. Notably 
in one or two instances, Captain 
Penton’s agents objected to men 
who had apparently taken an 
active part on the other side, but 
who, when their votes had been 
declared bad, turned out to have 
voted for Captain Penton. Two 
things were therefore noticeable in 
these proceedings. One, that in 
case of a scrutiny, the “secrecy ” 
of the ballot disappears : the other, 
that lying and deceit are the natu- 
ral consequences of the supposed 
secrecy, and certainly exist, under 
the ballot, as its opponents always 
declared would be the case. A sin- 
gular proof of the latter statement 
came to our knowledge with ref- 
erence to the contest for a certain 
division of an English county at 
the general election just passed. 
The Unionist candidate, arriving 
somewhat late at the counting of 
the votes, found to his surprise 
that the provisions of the Ballot 
Act, which enjoin that the ballot- 
papers from all the districts shall 
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be mixed together before the 
counting commences, were being 
disregarded, and the counting was 
going on according to the districts. 
It so happened, therefore, that at 
the table near which the candi- 
date stood, he saw that a small 
district was being counted, not 
containing more than about 150 
votes, and as the counting went 
on, he could easily see the way in 
which the votes had been given, 
though, of course, he had no know- 
ledge of the names of the voters. 
Curiously enough, the agent who 
was responsible for this district 
had again and again assured the 
candidate that there was therein a 
majority of three to one in his fa- 
vour, according to the canvass, and 
that, whatever other districts might 
do, this one was absolutely reliable 
and certain. It was _ therefore 


with some surprise that the candi- 
date, whilst watching the count, 
saw that the votes were as nearly 
equal as possible between himself 


and his opponent. He was fortu- 
nate enough to win the seat, but 
learned a lesson as to the ballot 
which will probably induce him to 
mistrust its results still more in 
the case of a future contest. 

It is, we fear, too true that the 
facility with which a man may 
break his promise and deceive his 
neighbour under the system of 
secret voting, has a distinctly de- 
moralising effect upon the char- 
acter of a people. This, how- 
ever, may perhaps be considered 
a trifling weakness in the system 
of secret voting, for which its ad- 
vantages may compensate. This 
can scarcely be said of the way in 
which the illiterate voter question 
has been dealt with in Ireland, 
which is another weakness dis- 
closed by the recent trials of peti- 
tions. The course taken by the 
priests in the Irish elections which 
have been the subject of trial will 
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probably have opened the eyes of 
the British public to a consider- 
able extent, and will have shown 
them that the excesses frequently 
attributed to these reverend gentle- 
men have hardly been exaggerated 
in the recital. The number of 
illiterate voters in Irish elections 
has always been the subject of 
some surprise to those who had 
looked into the question, and insti- 
tuted a numerical comparison be- 
tween the illiterates of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. But it 
seems to be established beyond a 
doubt that the Irish priests have 
exceedingly well understood how 
to turn the illiterate clauses to 
good account, and that recalcitrant 
or doubtful voters who were sus- 
pected of a desire or intention to 
escape from the priestly domina- 
tion and dictation under the se- 
crecy of the ballot, have been 
deprived of the protection which 
the law was intended to give 
them, and have been forced to 
falsely declare themselves illiter- 
ate, in order that their votes might 
be taken openly, and the priests 
might secure their support for the 
nominee of the Clerical party. 
This weakness of the ballot system 
is of course only a part of the ex- 
travagances and excesses which 
have been proved to have occurred 
in these controverted Irish elec- 
tions, and which have beyond 
doubt taken place in many more 
in which the returns have not 
been questioned. It is hardly 
possible to conceive a more mel- 
ancholy state of things than that 
which this exposure has shown to 
the world. No one, indeed, can 
understand how such things have 
been possible, excepting those who 
know the intense veneration with 
which a Catholic regards his priest, 
and the magnitude of the power 
which the spiritual adviser can 
exercise over him. We write with 
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no disrespect of their religion when 
we say that those who misuse such 
power incur an enormous respon- 
sibility, and that all that is good 
and wise in the Church of Rome 
must protest against that misuse 
as hostile to the best interests of 
religion. We have seen evidence 
given of physical violence again 
and again employed by priests, 
even against the female members 
of their flock; of deliberate at- 
tempts made to induce ignorant 
girls to sign statements which they 
knew to be untrue; and of denun- 
ciations against their opponents, 
delivered in the churches and 
chapels, in no measured language. 
A curious feature in the petition 
against Michael Davitt’s election 
for North Meath was the admis- 
sion that, after the Parnell divorce 
case, a meeting, attended by thirty- 
five priests, passed a resolution in 
favour of Mr Parnell’s leadership ; 
and it was not until after Mr 
Gladstone’s action in the matter 
that a change in their opinion had 
taken place of so serious a char- 
acter that they were eventually 
found among the supporters of Mr 
Davitt on the day of election, and 
denouncing as “ worse than adul- 
terers ” the supporters of the policy 
of Mr Parnell. The pastoral of 
Bishop Nulty, wherein he virtu- 
ally claimed for himself and his 
priests the right to dictate to their 
congregations their political faith, 
was fatal to those candidates in 
whose interest it was issued, al- 
though but little good will have 
been effected unless some altera- 
tion is made in the law which 
permits priests to play the part 
which they have recently played 
in Ireland. The illiterate voter 
dodge, now that it has been dis- 
covered, must be rendered impos- 
sible for the future; and if meas- 
ures are taken to prevent clerical 
presence and interference in the 
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polling-booths, whether as agents 
or spectators, no one can justly 
complain of restrictions which have 
been proved to be absolutely neces- 
sary in the interests of freedom of 
election. 

So far, indeed, as the Irish elec- 
tions are concerned, there cannot be 
much complaint of the working of 
the Corrupt Practices Act. It must, 
however, be remembered that the 
Irish and English petitions have 
dealt with a different category of 
subjects, and that the decisions in 
the one country have, as a matter 
of fact, very little to do with the 
other. It is a distinct gain to the 
whole community that the con- 
duct of the Irish priests should 
be exposed, and their monstrous 
claim to dictate to their flocks in 
political as well as in religious 
matters should be disallowed in 
the plainest and most practical 
manner. This gain would be 
great, indeed, without taking any 
account as to the political party 
which might happen to reap the 
immediate advantage. But the 
Acts which have sufficed to do 
justice in Ireland certainly ap- 
pear to have worked out a different 
result on this side the Channel. 
It is to be feared that in many 
cases of petitions against returns, 
party rancour and personal spite 
have had far more to do with the 
matter than any real desire to 
obtain purity of election. It is 
impossible not to suspect the 
presence of such discreditable 
motives when we sée, as we have 
seen, the utter breakdown of three- 
fourths of the charges brought 
against sitting members, even in 
the cases in which the latter have 
been unseated. It is impossible 
not to come to the conclusion that 
these petitions have been pre- 
sented not from any knowledge 
nor even from any suspicion on 
the part of the petitioner that any 
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real or general corruption had 
existed, but from the petty and 
contemptible hope that the suc- 
cessful candidate might be tripped 
up by some of the technical snares 
with which the Corrupt Practices 
Acts are overlaid. Once more we 
must repeat the opinion which has 
been frequently and repeatedly 
expressed by those who have 
studied these Acts, that it is 
almost impossible for the most 
innocent man to escape the pit- 
falls with which they abound. 
Such being the case, the greatest 
temptation is held up before the 
eyes of unscrupulous partisans to 
make use of these Acts for the 
purpose of entrapping political 
antagonists. 

In connection with this part of 
the subject we cannot help calling 
attention to the disgraceful petition 
presented against the leader of the 
Unionist party in the House of 
Commons. The appearance of the 
defeated separatist candidate (Pro- 
fessor Munro) at the trial, the 
nature of the evidence adduced, 
and the language of the leading 
Gladstonian journal upon Mr Bal- 
four’s “escape,” all tend to show 
that this was a petition regarded 
with favour if not originated by 
the Gladstonian leaders. To have 
procured the absence of Mr Bal- 
four during the early debates of 
the coming session, would have in- 
deed been worth a great deal to 
the ministerial front bench, but it 
was scarcely worth the price of 
the forfeiture of the respect of all 
high-minded and honourable men. 
The fear of this loss, if no other 
reason existed, should have de- 
terred men of position and self- 
respect from giving countenance 
to a baseless and unworthy attack 
upon their chief political oppo- 
nent. It is true that the attack 
miserably failed ; it is undeniable 
that Mr Balfour has emerged from 
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the inquiry not only unscathed, 
but triumphantly vindicated from 
the smallest reproach, whilst his 
opponents have been convicted of 
the procuring of evidence which 
the judges emphatically disbe- 
lieved, and to which no honest man 
could give a moment’s credence, 
But the fact remains that the dirty 
attack was made by a section of 
the Manchester Gladstonians ; and 
that the shame and disgrace of 
having striven to trip up the ad- 
versary whom they could not fairly 
defeat must rest upon that party, 
and upon those who could have 
prevented, but did not choose to 
prevent, the shabby action of their 
local followers. 

It may be a subject of pride to 
the Unionist party that upon their 
side no petition has been presented 
to which such an object could be 
attributed. We confess, however, 
that we think it only sound policy 
in such a case to fight our oppon- 
ents with their own weapons, and 
if fishing petitions were presented 
on the Radical side, it appears to 
us a want of good management 
on the part of our Conservative 
organisation that they were not 
met by similar tactics. We could 
name off-hand several constituen- 
cies in which rumours were rife 
with regard to doubtful expendi- 
ture on behalf of Gladstonian can- 
didates; and looking to the na- 
ture of the evidence brought in 
support of the petitions presented 
against Unionists, we are con- 
fident that such vigorous and wise 
strategy would have caused the 
abandonment of the petitions 
against our friends at a very early 
stage, and the consequent saving 
of the three seats which have been 
sacrificed to the stringency of the 
existing law. Of course it is pos- 
sible that a more general corruption 
than has been proved may still be 
shown to have existed, if in any 
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of the cases which have been tried 
a further and more rigid inquiry 
should be hereafter instituted. 
But in no case has general corrup- 
tion as yet been proved, and every 
unseated English candidate has 
been personally acquitted of evil- 
doing, and has fallen a victim to 
technical errors which have only 
been corrupt in a legal but not 
in a moral sense, and to the harsh 
provisions of a statute which has 
imposed penalties upon acts which 
under the old law were not offences 
which voided the seat, because the 
old law was wiser and juster 
than the new-fangled statute, 
which lays so many traps for the 
innocent. 

It must not be supposed that in 
these remarks we are intending 
to pose as the advocates of corrup- 
tion, or to defend the conduct of 
rich men who deliberately employ 
their wealth in the purchase of 
seats in Parliament by corrupt 
and illegal practices. But we 
contend that, in the attempt to 
prevent such practices, the exist- 
ing Acts go a great deal too far 
in the other direction, and operate 
as a direct hindrance to the future 
candidature of men of position 
and character. Such men are of 
course the very best that could be 
chosen by a constituency ; and it 
is a distinct evil that they should 
be deterred from becoming candi- 
dates. But the labour of a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons in 
our times is no child’s play ; and 
many men who, for the sake of 
their political principles, or from 
a patriotic desire to take their 
share of public duty, would be 
prepared to enter Parliament, will 
doubtless henceforth hesitate to 
take a step which exposes them to 
penal consequences against which 
no precaution of their own can 
shield them. After the recent 
trials, it is not too much to say 
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that no candidate can be sure 
when his responsibility as a can- 
didate begins; what is and what 
is not an illegal practice ; and who 
is and who is not his agent in the 
corrupt practices sense of the word. 
Moreover, there are many men who, 
seeing that, even when personal- 
ly acquitted of the gross charges 
brought against them, they are not 
protected by that acquittal from a 
sentence of seven years’ depriva- 
tion of the right to sit in Parlia- 
ment for the constituency of their 
choice, will shrink from exposing 
themselves to the possibility of 
such a result. 

The same considerations will 
not have the same weight with 
the carpet-bagger candidate, or 
with the race of mushroom poli- 
ticians so unhappily numerous 
under our existing system. These 
men are actuated by motives and 
designs of a widely different na- 
ture. <A seat in Parliament is to 
them a distinct rise in the social 
scale; it brings them nearer to 
the notoriety for which they pant, 
and without which they cannot 
emerge from the dull level of the 
mediocrity to which they natu- 
rally belong, and even a seven 
years’ suspension from the privi- 
lege of serving some particular 
constituency in Parliament would 
not be without some compensation 
to them in the share of notoriety 
which it would confer. No doubt 
the attempt to suppress corrupt 
practices is a wholesome thing. 
Certainly it is well that the en- 
forced reduction of election ex- 
penses should place poor men in 
a position of greater equality with 
richer candidates, and give to 
constituencies a wider choice of 
representatives ; and beyond ques- 
tion it is a desirable and patriotic 
object to raise the tone of public 
morality, and establish among our 
people a laudable desire that polit- 
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ical contests should be carried on 
upon the highest and purest prin- 
ciples. But it should always be 
recollected that when men aim at 
the impossible, they frequently 
leave matters in a worse position 
than if they had been content 
with some more humble but more 
practical attempt. Let us ask 
ourselves, then, whether we are 
not really aiming at the impossible 
when we attempt to induce the 
great body of the electors of Great 
Britain to look upon a contest- 
ed election in the light in which 
alone it is regarded by the estim- 
able and high - principled politici- 
ans, to whom it appears as the 
time at which grave constitutional 
questions are to be decided by 
the free votes of an enlightened 
electorate. British voters to a 
very large extent regard an elec- 
tion under an entirely different 
aspect. To them it is a holiday 
and day of pleasure, and all the 
efforts of agents and canvassers 
fail to awaken them to the due 
sense of the responsibility of their 
position. Many of them care 
little for politics on one side or 
the other ; many vote red or blue 
because they have always voted 
for that colour, without any very 
definite idea of the political prin- 
ciples which it may happen to 
represent ; many more have the 
opinion firmly rooted in their 
minds that they are obliging the 
gentleman for whom they vote, 
and that to drink a glass of beer 
at his expense is nothing more 
than a right and proper incident 
in a contested election. It is a 
task next to impossible to elevate 
the minds of these men to the 
altitude attained by our purity 
theorists, and before we can do so 
we must effect a vast and com- 
plete change in the national char- 
acter. Of course we do not deny 
the existence of earnest and sin- 


cere politicians, on either side, 
among all classes of electors. 
There are very many who would 
for no earthly consideration give 
a vote otherwise than according 
to the opinions which they have 
formed upon the political ques- 
tions of the day. But with the 
mass of the voters this is not the 
case, and they are influenced 
rather by personal than by po- 
litical considerations. There are 
certainly occasions upon which 
appeals to class interests over- 
power everything else, and _ these 
appeals are made by unscrupulous 
men whenever the occasion serves. 
But in the case of the great major- 
ity of ordinary elections, it is in- 
fluence of some sort or another 
which decides the contest ; and the 
main result of all the laws aimed 
at undue influence and corrupt 
practices has been to diminish the 
legitimate influence of character, 
position, and property, and to in- 
crease the influence of mob-ora- 
tory, inflammatory harangues, and 
all that is unhealthy and baneful 
in political warfare. We are our- 
selves cognisant of cases in which 
votes have been obtained for Glad- 
stonian candidates by means of 
statements utterly at variance 
with the truth, and of gross mis- 
representations of the actions and 
conduct of the Unionist candidate 
and of the party to which he be- 
longed. This was surely an influ- 
ence upon the voters, one of a base 
and unworthy kind, and which 
had its mischievous effect. It ap- 
pears to us that this is a far more 
grave offence against purity of 
election than the payment for re- 
freshments at a conversazione or 
for cards to be placed in the hats 
of supporters ; and yet, whilst pun- 
ishment follows the lesser sin, the 
greater crime—for such it is— 
remains untouched, and will doubt- 
less be repeated when occasion 
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requires. If the real object of 
our purists is to elevate the stand- 
ard of political morality in our 
country, surely the best and most 
efficacious means would be to pro- 
ceed against the slanderers, false 
witnesses, and misrepresentation- 
mongers, by treating their con- 
duct as an offence against public 
morals, and subjecting them to 
pains and penalties such as would 
rightly fall upon those who had 
been convicted of pouring venom- 
ous poison into the public ear. 

The continuance of the present 
Corrupt Practices Acts and the 
severity with which they visit un- 
important deviations from the line 
laid down by law, may very likely, 
as we have observed, create a mis- 
chievous reaction in the public 
mind. A large portion of the 
public regard bribery (unless gross 
and systematic) at elections in 
much the same light as smuggling 
used to be considered in days gone 
by, and as public sympathy went 
largely with the smugglers, so will 
it inevitably go with those con- 
victed and punished under the 
Corrupt Practices Act, if the pun- 
ishments continue to bear the 
appearance of being so much more 
than adequate to the offence com- 
mitted. There is, however, an- 
other view to be taken of this 
matter. The success which has 
attended some of the recent peti- 
tions may tend to bring about a 
state of things which will be little 
less than a public scandal. The 
decisions of the judges have left 
some points of the law so uncertain, 
and other points so evidently de- 
pendent upon the construction 
which one judge or another may 
put upon them, that the greatest 
encouragement has been given to 
the manufacture of speculative or 
fishing petitions in the future. 
At this moment the Unionist 
party is suffering from having 
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refrained from  countenancing 
petitions of such a character. 
But it cannot be expected that 
this forbearance will continue. 
Indeed it ought not to do so, for 
no one doubts that many honour- 
able gentlemen of the Gladstonian 
party who now write M.P. after 
their names would have been in 
no small peril of their seats if 
they had been exposed to the 
same changes and chances and the 
same rigorous interpretation of the 
Corrupt Practices Act which have 
forfeited the seats at Walsall, 
Hexham, and Rochester. It is, 
indeed, very questionable whether, 
in the vast majority of the con- 
tests at the late general election, 
payments were not made which, 
according to the recent decisions, 
were illegal payments, and which, 
if made by agents, would have un- 
seated the members in the event 
of a petition. 

If one result of the recent elec- 
tion petitions should be to increase 
the number of petitions in the 
future, we shall doubtless before 
long arrive at some uniformity in 
the interpretation of the law, which 
may render the decisions more 
equal, and therefore more equitable 
than they hitherto appear to have 
been. But let us ask ourselves 
whether there is not some improve- 
ment to be made in the law before 
another general election threatens 
to bring upon us a host of peti- 
tions, exciting ill-blood and caus- 
ing bitterness and ill-feeling from 
one end of the country to the 
other. Is there no method by 
which, without avoiding a fair and 
full inquiry where such may be 
necessary, the presentation of spec- 
ulative petitions may be stayed, 
and, what is more important by 
far, justice may be done and injus- 
tice avoided in the trials? We 


have seen it suggested as a remedy 
that only the defeated candidate 
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should be allowed to petition, and 
that in all cases he should be com- 
pelled to claim the seat, in which 
case the court would be entitled 
to investigate the proceedings of 
both sides throughout the contest. 
This would, of course, prevent the 
gross injustice by which under the 
present law only the action and 
behaviour of one side are investi- 
gated, and the other side escape 
scot-free because they have not 
claimed the seat, although it is 
quite possible that they have been 
guilty of more irregularities, and 
have infringed the law to a far 
greater extent than their oppon- 
ents. There are, however, objec- 
tions to this proposed alteration of 
the law which seem to altogether 
outweigh its possible advantages. 
In the first place, people are sup- 
posed to petition Parliament when 
they have suffered wrong; and in 
the case of a parliamentary elec- 
tion won by bribery and corrup- 
tion, it is not only the defeated 
candidate, but the constituency 
itself, which suffers wrong, and 
upon no fair principle could we 
deny the right of petitioning to 
the electors of the constituency 
and reserve it to the individual 
candidate. The objection, more- 
ever, does not rest here. It might 
very well happen that a candidate 
who had fought and lost his elec- 
tion might not be disposed to 
throw good money after bad by 
embarking upon the expensive 
luxury of a petition. Moreover, 
the presentation of a petition is 
seldom a popular proceeding in 
any constituency, and a beaten 
man who intended to try his luck 
again might reasonably be averse 
to incur unnecessary odium by fol- 
lowing such a course. It would 
obviously be unfair, therefore, both 
to the candidate and the constitu- 
ency, that the right of petition 
should be limited in the manner 
proposed. 
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It strikes us, however, that with- 
out any such limit a great practical 
improvement in the existing law 
might be effected. The main ob- 
ject, as we understand it, of all 
this election law is to secure that 
the real feeling of the constitu- 
encies has been expressed, and the 
candidate returned who really rep- 
resents the wishes of the majority 
of the voters. This being the case, 
it seems to us a foolish and unjust 
thing to unseat a member for a 
few isolated acts which a judge 
declares to have been illegal, un- 
less the same judge is able also to 
declare that he has formed from 
the evidence the opinion that these 
acts had the effect of causing a 
candidate to be elected who would 
otherwise have been defeated. In 
the Corrupt Practices Act very 
great latitude is given to the 
judges, especially in the interpre- 
tation of certain sections, and in 
the question whether they can, 
and whether they will, give relief 
to accused persons from the con- 
sequences entailed upon them by 
acts which have been declared to 
be illegalities. That which we 
recommend is not so much a cur- 
tailment of the power of the 
judges as a direction of its ap- 
plication. To unseat a member 
it should not be sufficient merely 
to show illegal payments or cor- 
rupt practices by agents, but it 
should be necessary to prove to 
the judges’ satisfaction that there 
was a fair probability at least that 
the result of the election had been 
affected by these practices and 
payments. For instance, it was 
not proved, nor was there any pre- 
tence of proving, that either at 
Walsall or at Rochester the result 
of the election would have been 
different if the Conservative party 
had abstained from conversazioni 
in the one case and cards in the 
other. No one for a moment 
supposes, or pretends to suppose, 
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that the penny sandwiches at 
Rochester, or the unlucky hat- 
cards at Walsall, influenced votes 
to any extent, or converted into a 
majority that which would other- 
wise have been only a minority of 
votes. If this be so, it follows 
that the few voters who might by 
remote possibility have been in- 
fluenced by the cards and the 
sandwiches disfranchised and de- 
spoiled of their representative a 
majority of their co-electors whose 
hats and stomachs rose superior or 
were not exposed to the tempta- 
tion. The injustice of the position 
is only equalled by its absurdity, 
and both might have been escaped 
if the duty had been imposed 
upon the judges of declaring whe- 
ther in their opinion the result of 
the election had been affected by 
the practices proved. If they 
could honestly have done this, no 
one would have had the right to 
complain ; but if, on the other hand, 
they had felt themselves in fair- 
ness bound to report that, although 
certain illegalities had been proved, 
there was no reason to doubt that 
the majorities of 316 in one case, 
and 407 in the other, fairly indi- 
cated the opinion of the two con- 
stituencies, common-sense and 
common justice would have agreed 
that the sitting members should 
keep their seats. They would 
have had fair warning of the 
manner in which doubtful pro- 
visions of the Act might be con- 
strued by learned judges, and 
would doubtless have been alive 
to the necessity of greater caution 
in the future. Meanwhile in each 
case the public scandal would have 
been avoided of a majority de- 
prived of its representative with- 
out the slightest proof that the 
result of the election had been 
secured by illegal means, and all 
lovers of justice and fair play 
would have been fully satisfied. 
As the law now stands it cannot 
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be said that this is the case. The 
result of the recent trials has 
really satisfied nobody, and a 
general impression has been left 
behind that the success or failure 
of a petition is very much a matter 
of chance. This is not as it should 
be. The position, however, can- 
not be altered as long as the loss 
or retention of a seat is allowed 
to depend upon the infringement 
of some petty point in the law, 
which really exercises no influence 
upon the result of the election. 
A broader view must be taken by 
the election judges ; and if such a 
view cannot be taken under the 
existing law, that law should be 
altered so as to permit it. The 
paucity of petitions after the late 
general election has been made 
the subject of newspaper congratu- 
lations to the electorate upon the 
purity which attends our political 
contests as compared with those 
of former times, and laudation of 
the high moral standard which is 
prevalent among our public men. 
It is possible, however, that the 
number of petitions presented 
against returns to Parliament 
may depend upon other causes 
than the existence and recogni- 
tion of the exalted public virtue 
upon which we are so ready to 
pride ourselves. The largeness of 
constituencies militates to some 
considerable extent against the 
old coarse system of money pay- 
ments for votes, and it is possible 
that the secrecy of the ballot may 
tend in the same direction, by 
making it difficult for the recip- 
ient of the bribe to prove that 
he has fulfilled the promise in re- 
spect of which he received it. In 
old times, moreover, in restricted 
constituencies and under the sys- 
tem of open voting, detection of 
bribery was easier, and the temp- 
tation to petition was therefore 
greater, than it is to-day, or 
rather than it has been up to the 
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time of the recent trials. In any 
case, while we believe it impossible 
to put an end to the -influence 
which, in some shape or another, 
a man will exercise over his neigh- 
bour, we do not doubt that, for 
good or evil, that influence has 
been diminished by recent legisla- 
tion. It will be a distinct mis- 
fortune if the working of this 
legislation is rendered unpopular 
either by its stringency or by the 
inequality of its operation. When 
there has been a hard battle in a 
constituency, and one of the can- 
didates has obtained a fair ma- 
jority, the general feeling of the 
local public is to let him enjoy his 
victory, and not to stir up ill-blood 
and rancour by endeavours to re- 
verse the decision of the electors 
by legal process. When such pro- 


cess is resorted to by defeated par- 
tisans, public feeling will not sus- 
tain them unless they are able to 
show some abnormal corruption, 
and to bring home to their vic- 
torious opponents illegal practices 


of a nature and to an extent be- 
yond any which they themselves 
have countenanced. But when, 
having failed in such an attempt, 
they succeed in depriving the sit- 
ting member of his seat on account 
of practices which were barely 
illegal, of which he was not per- 
sonally cognisant, and which did 
not really affect the result of the 
election, local opinion is justly 
offended, the severity of the law 
is condemned, and the offence 
against public morality and the 
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common sense of justice is infi- 
nitely greater than any of which 
the victimised member has been 
guilty. Of the measure of such 
guilt as his there will always be 
two opinions. It is as easy to ex- 
aggerate as to minimise that guilt. 

But let legislators make as many 
Acts of Parliament as they please, 
they will never succeed in framing 
one which will prevent the exer- 
cise of influence at political elec- 
tions. The vulgar influence of 
bribes given in money or in meat 
and drink may indeed be detected, 
but there are other influences of a 
still more pernicious kind which 
are tolerably certain of impunity. 
These Corrupt Practices Acts, 
then, if they are to be sustained, 
must be administered with a 
greater impartiality than their 
provisions appear at present to 
allow. By all means let there be 
rigid inquiry where general cor- 
ruption is alleged to have been 
practised, but let it be an inquiry 
which will deal with both sides; 
and when, after all, it is shown 
that in spite of any possible ille- 
galities on one side or the other, 
it is practically certain that the 
result has been that which was 
desired by the majority of the 
electors, let there be power to 
refuse to disturb a verdict of that 
description, and to discourage a 
class of election petitions which 
discredit those who originate them, 
and which, in the majority of cases, 
are only the outcome of personal 
spite and political rancour. 
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